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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



The present Manuals of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities are so far superior to any thing on the same 
topics as yet offered to the American public, that it is 
superfluous to add to the commendation bestowed on 
them in Mr. Arnold's preface. All that has been 
attempted in the Edition now presented to the public 
has b^n, to revise carefully throughout the volumes 
of Dr. Bojesen ; to add explanatory notes, where they 
seemed to be needed; to amplify occasionally some 
paragraphs ai^i sentences which appeared obscure 
from the studied brevity which the author has every 
where observed ; to give references to standard English 
works in history and antiquities ; and to endeavour in 
every way to render the works perfect in their adapta- 
tion to the wants of American Schools and Colleges. 
It is confidently hoped and expected that an impartial 
examination will establish their claim to favour and 
adoption. J. A. S. 

Nkw-Yobk, May 1, 1848. 



PREFACE 



Wheh I fint becaooe acqnainted witb Dr. Bojesoi's Manvalt of 
Grecian and Roman AntiqiiitieB, th^ appeared to me admhabiy 
suited far tlieir purpose; and my opinion was o<Mifiinied a Um 
months ago by the terms of high praise which one of tiiem has 
received in a principal Review of Germany. The reviewer, Dr. 
Osenbilkggen, himself the author d a treatise de Jure BdH ^ PaeiM^ 
says of the Roman Manual : '^ Small as the compass of it is, we 
may coi^dently affirm that it is a great improvement (on aH pte- 
ceding works of the kind). — We no longer meet with tiie wretched 
old method, in which subjects esseirtiaUy distinct are heaped together, 
and connected subjects disconnected, but have a simple, systematic 
arrangement, by which the reader eaaly receives a clear representa* 
tion of Roman life. We no longer stumble against countless errors 
in detail, which, though long ago assailed uid eirtirpated by Niebulur 
and others, have found their last place of refuge in our Manuals. 
The recent investigation of philologtBts and jurists have been exten- 
avely, but carefully and circumspectly used. The conciseness and 
precision which the author has every where prescribed to himself, 
prevents the superficial observer from percdving the essentid supe- 
riority of the book to its predecessors, but whoev^ subjects it to a 
careful examination will discover this on every page. As a^ ii^ 
stapce of the compler's careful study of particular points, we would 
mention the sections on Law and Jtu^cial qffairs, which are hem 
more fully treated than in any other Manual, and have assumed an 
^dlirely new fonn. For tlie subject of Roman finances, he had no 
new investigations to avail hknself of, and tins pcntion of the work 
is consequently less complete. In Crettzer^s Sketch, the subject of 
finances is entirely passed over, and that of the Judidal proceedings^ 
if not quite omitted, yet receives but a few occasional notices." ' 

^ Zeltschrift mr AlterOiftmswMpeiMcfaaft, nA. 6r 184fi« p. 914. 



VI PEBFAOB. 

The mere fict that both works have been transl&ted into Geiman 
(by Br. Hqffd of Marburg)^ and are extensively nsed in that conn- 
try, is itself a proof that they are of no common value. In England 
we have, indeed, in Dr. Smith's Abridgment of the excellent ^ Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities," a sound and good work ; but I object alto- 
gether to the form of a Dictionary for any subject of which the parts 
ought to be studied in succession. — ^I fully believe that the pupil will 
receive from these little works a correct uid tolerably complete pic- 
ture of Grrecian and Roman life ; what I may call the political por- 
tioos — the account of the national constitutions and their effects — 
appear to me to be of great value ; and the very moderate extent of 
each v<4ume admits of its bdng thoroughly mastered — of its being 
got iipand rttamed. For the translation (which has been made from 
the German version of Dr. H<^), I have to thank the Rev. R. B. 
Paul, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; the author of a more 
e itensi v e work upon ^ Qrecian AntiqttUies,^^ and of a '^ History' of 
G er many , on the plait of Mrs, MaHtham^s Histories.** 

T. K. A. 

Ltiidok» Oetober 33, 1847. 
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GBECIAN ANTiaUITIES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Authorities, 

1. Our knowledge of Grecian Antiquities is derived 
principally from the writers of that nation. Homer for 
instance (who flourished, it is supposed, about b. o. 1000) 
furnishes us with most of the information which we 
possess concemiujg the heroic ages ; but after his days, 
and those of Hesiod, the absence of contemporary no- 
tices for many centuries renders us almost entirely 
dependent on later writers for an account of the times 
which preceded them, as well as of their own. Among 
these authorities we may place in the first rank the his- 
torians, 9uch as Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, Diodorus, and Plutarch; the geographers, 
Strabo and Pausanias ; and the orators, Antiphon, An^ 
docides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isseus, Lycurgus, Demos- 
thenes, iEschines, and Dinarchus. Important informa- 
tion respecting manners, constitutions, and political 
economy, is supplied by the philosophers, especially 
Plato and Aristotle, and by some of the poets, Aristo- 
phanes for instance ; whilst the writings of later gram- 
marians and compilers, such as Athenaeus and JBlian, 
of the scholiasts on Aristophanes and other authors, 
and of the lexicographers, as Pollux, Harpocration, 
Hesychius, Photws, Zonaras, and Suidas, the authors 
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of the *E0wii9Xajmhf ftiya and other dictionaries, furnish 
a considerable number of detached notices. . To these 
sources of knowledge may be added the study of in- 
scriptions, coins, and other relics of antiquity* 



GEOGRAPHY. 

§ 1. Boundaries and divisions of the country, 

2. By the name of Hellas » (Elkdg) the Greeks were 
accustomed to describe the land inhabited by the Hel- 
lenes (ol '^EXXtjPBg), rather than any territory distinctly 
defined by natural or political boundaries ; hence/con- 
siderable difference of opinion has existed respecting 
the extent of country to which this designation was 
applicable. The tract to which we shall confine the 
^ame, in the present manual, is divided by nature into 
three parts ; the Peloponnesus, the continent north of 
the Peloponnesus, and the islands. 3. The continent of 
Greece may further be subdivided into two portions : 
the northern, comprehending Epirus and Thessaly, 
with Magnesia, and stretching from the Ceraunian and 
Cambunian chains, and Mount Olympus (its boundaries 
on the side of Olyria and Macedonia) to the Ambra- 
cian and Malian gulfs ; and the southern, which con- 
tains the countries of iEtolia, Acarnania, Doris, the 
Locrian territory, Phocis, Boeotia, Attica, and Megaris ; 
and communicates with the Peloponnesus by the nar- 
row isthmus of Corinth. 4. The districts oi the Pelo- 
ponnesus are Arcadia, Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Elis, 
and Achaia. 5. We find mso a consideraUe number of 
islands, by which the continent is surrounded on every 
side. Among these, the most remarkable are, Euboea, 
Crete, Cyprus, and the clusters of islets called the Cy- 
clades and Sporades. The groups in ;the iEgean Sea 
seem originally to have belonged to the continent, from 

' Hellas, in its most ancient signi^padon, was the name of a diatnot 
of Thesaaly, near Ph^iia. (Homer II. ii. 683.) ' 



h 
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which they were probably separated and split mto 
islands by 3ome convulsion of nature. 

§ 2. Natural character of the country ^ and its influence 

on the people. 

6. The character of every peoide is more or less 
closely connected with that of the land which they in- 
habit. This holds true with regard to Greece more 
perhaps than any other European country. Greece is 
divided by its mountain chains, and the gulfs which 
penetrate deep into the interior of the continent, into 
several regions, with a great variety of soil and climate. 
No countrv in Europe possesses such an extent of coast 
in proportion to its superficial area. Its natural capa- 
bilities, whilst they give promise of abundant success 
to agriculture, the rearing of cattle, and fisheries, de- 
mand at the same time constant diligence and industry. 
From the earliest times the attention of the people 
seems to have been directed to navigation and com- 
merce ; but the same peculiarities of situation which 
invited such undertakings, would render foreign con- 
quest, as well as a nomadic (±=: wandering or unsettled 
mode of) life within their own frontiers, exceedingly 
difficult, and promote the separation of the people into 
a number of small independent states, without however 
checking in any considerable degree their intercourse 
with one another.* 



HISTORY. 



§ 1. The Grrecian tribes, 

7- A great part of Greece, as of the neighboring 
countries, is said to have been peopled, in days of yore, 
by the Pelasgians, a race connected with the Italians 
and Indians, who appear to have emigrated from Asia, 
and divided themselves into two branches, the Latin 

' Conmlt Thirlwairs History of Greece, vol, i. pp. 33-49. 
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and the Greek. We read ako of other tribes, such as 
the Thracians, vestiges of whose influence may be dis- 
covered in the early Greek religion and poetry — ^the 
LelCges, Drydpes,' &c. By degrees the Hellenes (oi 
"EUt^pBg), a tribe nearly allied to the Pelasgians, spread 
from the south of Thessaly (where they are mentioned 
by Homer, II. ii. 684, as dwelling together with the 
Myrmidons), and partly by expelling the original in- 
habitants, partly by incorporating them into their own 
nation, succeeded in giving their name to the whole of 
Greece. 8. Hence the tradition, which derives the 
four principal Grecian tribes, the iEolians, Dorians, 
lonians, and Achaeans, from the sons or grandsons of a 
mythic patriarch named Hellen. Of these, the iEo- 
lians were spread over Greece from the remotest anti- 
quity; the Achaeans* were a powerful nation in the 
heroic ages; and the lonians and Dorians became 
more important than either, though at a somewhat 
later period. 9. Other traditions, of a very mythical 
and unsatisfactory character, mention the immigration 
of foreigners, such as Danaus and Cecrops, who planted 
Egyptian colonies in Argos and Attica ; Cadmus, the 
leader of certain Phoenicians, who settled in Boeotia ; 
and Pelops, who came from Asia to the Peloponnesus. 
Thus much is certain, that the connexion of Greece 
with Asia is of very ancient date, and that the art of 
writing was learnt from the Phoenicians ; although the 
intercourse of the Greeks with foreigners was far from 
exercising so overwhelming an influence as to change 
the national character in any essential particular.* 

' To the same class belong the Centaurs, Lapithie, Ddopianp, and 
other Thessalian tribes ; the Phlegyans and Minyans in Thessaly and 
Bceotia ; the Curetes in ^tolia, Acamania, and EuboBa ; the Epeans and 
Caucones in Ells, with many others. We are ignorant of the precise re^ 
lation which these tribes bore to the people mentioned in the text. 

* In Homer, the terms Achaei, Argeii, and Danai, are used as general 
names for the whole nation. FpaiKoi seems to have been an ancient 
designation of the Hellenes, when they dwelt near Dodona in Epims. 
Thence it was carried to the coast of Italy ; and sobeequently disappeared 
from history, until it was revived by the Romans. 

* See Thiilwall's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 42-57. 
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§ 2. Migration of the tribes. 

10. The notices of those remote times, if we ex- 
cept the light thrown on the events of the Trojan war 
(b. c. 1184) by the poems of Homer, are hopelessly 
obscure and confused. Some traditions, however, have 
reached us of revolutions and migrations among the 
tribes, which were occasioned by various political con- 
vulsions, not only before, but subsequently to, the siege 
of Troy. The last of these was the immigration of 
the Dorians and -^tolians into the Peloponnesus (b. c. 
1104) ; from which period we may date the supremacy 
of the Hellenic name. 11. In consequence of this 
movement, the Dorians became possessors of the 
greater part of the Peloponnesus, the ancient inhabit- 
ants of which were either enslaved or expelled, or 
were incorporated into the Dorian tribe. The Achae- 
ans, who had previously occupied a considerable por- 
tion of the peninsula, were now forced to take refuge 
in Aigialos* (Achaia') ; from which they expelled the 
lonians, who migrated in the first instance to Attica, 
and thence at a later period to the western coast of 
Asia Minor, where coloniee were also founded by 
other Grecian tribes. These migrations having grad- 
ually ceased, the different nations remained occupants 
each of its own distinct territory. 12. Of the princi- 
al tribes the -^olians possessed BcBOtia, a part of 
"uboea, some of the islands, as Locbos and Tengdos, 
and the coast of Mysia. The lonians colonized Attica, 
a part of Euboea, the Cyclades, and the coast of Lydia, 
with several of the islands. The Dorians had Doris, a 
great part of Peloponnesus, MegSris, Crete, and a 
number of the smaller islands. In some districts, 
especially in Northern Greece (Locris, Phocis, -^tolia, 
and Acamania, for instance), we still find pre-Hellenic 

' See pre&toiy note on the orthography of Greek names of deities, 
places, &c. 

' Of the inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, the Arcadians and Cynnri- 
ans were the cialy people who retained their original settlements (Antoch- 
thdnes). 
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tribes. In Thessaly dwelt the Thessalians, who had 
migrated from Thesprotia in Elis, the Minyans and 
iEtolians ; and in the colonies, a mixture of ail the dif- 
ferent races. Amons the lonians and Dorians, more 
than any other people, we find a distinctly marked 
family character, wnich manifests itself in their Ian- 
^age, literature, cultivation of the arts, and political 
institutions. 

§ 8. Development of political institutions. Decline and 

fall of monarchy 

13. We learn from Homer that in the heroic age 
(b. c. 1384-1184) Greece was divided into a number 
of petty independent states, governed by kings, whose 
authority, though considered to be of divine origin, 
does not seem to have been very distinctly defined 
with reference either to the aristocracy or to the 
people. This separation into small states was of long 
continuance, nor do we, in fact, ever hear of any per- 
manently established confederacy among the Greeks. 
The states were formed by the voluntary annexatioa 
of a district or tract of /country to some city which 
had risen into importance by its trade or commerce. 
Hence the similarity of the words used to express the 
notions of " a city," and " a state" {noXi^^ noXitiia^ no- 
XitBVfia), 14. In these states (with the exception of 
Epirus) the form of government was gradually changed, 
between ^e years b. c. 1100 and 900, from the mo- 
narchical to the republican; a revolution which was 
favored by the innate love of the Greeks for freedom 
and independence, the insignificant extent of the states 
themselves, and the tendency of men's residence toge- 
ther in cities to develop a civic constitution ; especi^y 
when the low state of intellectual cultivation, their 
simpler political relations, and the general employment 
of slaves' (captives taken in war, or purchased from 

* The purchase and use of slaves are repeatedly mentioned byHoiner : 
the household of Ulysses is served by slaves, over whom their master ez> 
ercises the power of life and death. Bat the use of such domestici 
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the barbarians), placed all freemen on a comparatively 
equal footing. Wot unfrequently the change of con- 
stitution was occasioned, or at least hastened, by the 
misconduct of the king himself. 

§ 4. The Aristocracy. 

15. The development, however, of the popular 
fbnn of government was gradual. The first move- 
ment was made by the aristocracy, whose encroach- 
ments undermined the monarchy, and paved the way 
for more liberal institutions, without either violently 
overthrowing the kingly power, or assuming a hostile 
attitude agamst the as yet imperfectly developed de- 
mocracy. The foundation of such an aristocracy was 
gentle oirtli (svjiaTgtdat, iiyBpeig), with its accompany- 
mg personal qualifications, freehold property, knightly 
service (yfioofco^oi, inno^otcu, InnBls), and. at a later 
period, when commerce had increased, the possession 
of personal wealth (ol nXovmoiy ot ta XQW^'^^ ixortts), 
16. This distinction between the aristocracy and the 
people is expressed by the terms oi aaXoi x^a&oi, ot iadXoi^ 
ol oQiarot, on the one side ; and ot novtigoi^ ot deiXoi, ot 
Haxoiy ou the other. Sometimes it was founded on the 
distinction between city and country, especially where 
foreign conquerors had taken possession of a town, 
Snd circumscribed the civil privileges of the van- 
quished. In such cases the latter were either per- 
mitted to retain their personal liberty and property, 
subject, however, to the payment of tribute and the 
forfeiture of their civic rights, or were deprived of 
their freedom, and became the bondsmen of their con- 
querors, like the Helots (etXansg) at Sparta, or the 
Penestae (nBPBarat) in Thessaly. 

periiaps nowhere yeiy common, except in the honaes of the great, and in 
several parts of Greece was not introduced till a later period. This is 
asserted by Herodotus (vi. 137) of the Greeks in general and of the 
Athenians in particular.— Thirlwall's Hittoty of Greece, vol. i. p. 83. 
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§ 6. Development of the Democracy, — Struggle of 

parties, 

17. The taste for importance and influence in the 
state, when once excited, continued to enlarge its 
circle, so that the aristocracy was by no means per- 
mitted to remain in the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
power it had acquired. Such an aristocracy often de- 
generated into an oppressive oligarchy, which, although 
supported at first by its hereditary reputation, the pre- 
ponderance of property and intelligence, and the pos- 
session of arms and fortified places, was not unfre- 
quently involved in a fierce controversy vith the 
newly aroused democratic spirit {^fiog, plehs) ; which 
produced a general struggle between the aristocratic 
and democratic parties throughout the whole of Greece 
and her colonies. 18. The results of this struggle 
varied according to circumstances ; but, in many in- 
stances, the popular party was triumphant, and suc- 
ceeded in wresting from its rival the remission of debts 
due from the commons to the aristocracy, the privilege 
of intermarrying with the nobles, equality of civil rights, 
and a larger share in the administration. Sometimes 
these party contests led to the formation of a constitu- 
tion, either through the personal authority of fiome in- 
dividual (ahvfAP^rou) like Pittacus of Mitylene (b. a 
690), or Dv means of an established code of laws like 
those of Lycurgus at Sparta (b. c. 884), Zaleucus 
among the Epizephyrian Locrians, Charonda^ in Ca- 
tana and several Chalcidic cities (both about the mid- 
dle of the seventh century before Christ), and Solon at 
Athens (b. c. 694). 19. More frequently, however, 
the efibrts of the democracy elided in the establish- 
ment, for a time, of an absolute anti-aristocratic 
monarchy (i^vgavpig), in which the ruler's will was the 
only law. Such, for example, was the tyranny of 
Cypselus at Corinth (b. c. 656), who, with the assist- 
ance of the people, overthrew the oligarchy of the 
Bacchiadae. This was especially the case in the 
seventh and sixth centuries before Christ; yet it would 
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be a mistake to suppose, that absdhite monarchy in 
those days, provided always that it did not degenerate 
into caprice or ferocity, was hostile to the people, or 
unfavorable to the expression of public opinion. 

§ 6. The same subject continued. 

20. The increase of navigation and commerce, the 
extension of their cities, and tne more general diffusion 
of knowledge, were all favorable to the development 
of the democratic principle, which was, moreover, fre- 
quently promoted by the corruption of morals peculiar 
to an oligarchy; sometimes, too, it happened that some 
member of the oligarchical body became the leader of 
the popular party. The Persian war, whilst it awa- 
kened the consciousness of Greek nationality, and 
brought the different states into closer political con- 
tact, at onoe both raised the courage of the people, and 
weakened the resources of the aristocracy. In the 
Peloponnesian war (b. c. '431-404) the aristocratic 
party generally sided with Sparta, and the democratic 
with Athens ; whilst during the whole war the strug- 
gles of the two factions continued as fiercely as ever 
in the several states. 21. At the end of this contest 
the aristocracy was victorious ; but its abuse of the 
power thus acquired produced distuifbanc^s, banish- 
ments, and wars of extermination, in which We find 
foreign mercenaries serving in the place of native 
soldiers, who were themselves also frequently hired in 
the same manner by foreign powers. In many places 
there arose an unbridled and oppressive democracy, 
led by ambitious and selfish tiemagogues, which was 
resisted by oligarchic factions or associations {kaiQumf 
cvpoitfMciou), 22. The demoralization produced during 
these struggles, sapped the very foundations of Grecian 
liberty, paved the way for the attempts of Philip of 
Macedon to obtain the sovereignty of all Greece, and 
made their country the theatre of various wars in the 
days of his successors. Yet in these very wars we 
witness, from time to time, flashes of the. old Grecian 
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ipiiit : such, for instance, were ^ attempts at Sparta 
to overthrow the oligarchy, and re-establish the con- 
stitution of Lycu]*gus, and the stru^lc of the demo- 
cratic Achsean league i^ainst the tyranny and power 
of the Macedonians. 

§ 7. Decline and fall of the Grecian states. 

23. In the midst of all this confusion, the arms of 
the Romans opened for themselves a way into Greece. 
The taking ot Corinth (b. c. 146) save the last blow 
to Grecian freedom. The politick affairs of Greece 
were now mans^ed by the Komans ; but the governor 
of Macedonia still continued to exercise great influ- 
ence, until the whole of Greece was at last incorpo- 
rated into one province, under the name of Achaia. 
At the same time some of the cities were treated more 
indulgently than the rest ; a few, such as Athens and 
Delphi, were even recognized as liberce civitates. 
Nero's whim, at a later period, of proclaiming the in- 
dependence of Greece, produced no results. The echo 
of her former literaiy renown was indeed heard in 
Athens, but national feeling and intellectusd life were 
extinct ; and the land, weakened already by Roman 
tyranny, and the strokes of the Greeks with one an- 
other, was utterly devastated in after times by the bar- 
barian invaders. 

§ 8. General forin of the constitution in the free states 

of Greece, 

24. As essential parts of every Hellenic constitu- 
tion, whether aristocratic or democratic, we may notice 
the Senate and the Popular Assembly, both of which 
were always recognized from the days of the monarchy. 
In democratic states the sovereign power resided in the 
General Assembly of the people ; in aristocratic, it was 
in the hands of the senate {yBQovoia) or Assefnbly of the 
Notables. 26. The executive authority was vested in 
a host of commissioners, or of magistrates under vari- 
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ous names, who, according to the aristocratic or dema- 
cratic form which the ever changing constitutions of 
the states happened for the moment to assume, were 
elected by a constituency, and under qualifications 
more or less limited, and continued in office during a 
longer or shorter period. These functionaries were 
also subject to a Soxtfjia(rla, or trial, previously to enter- 
ing on their office, and subsequently were required to 
give an account (ev^vptj), before the supreme govern- 
ment, of the manner in which they had discharged its 
duties. 26. The judicial power was shared in various 
ways by the peojde, the senate, and the magistrates. 
The more important criminal charges were generally 
disposed of by the people or the senate^ whilst private 
disputes were settled by magistrates or colleges of 
judges. 

§9. Ionic and Doric states, particularly Athens and 

Sparta, 

27. In that Grecian race, which, on account of its 
superior intelligence, developed its powers most rapidly, 
and by means of its commerce and navigation attained 
the highest^ state of prosperity (I mean the Ionic), 
democracy made the most rapid advances. The most 
important among the Ionic states was Athens, where 
the healthy life of democracy, and a yearning after a 
free and universal development, displayed itself more 
vigorously than elsewhere, but soon degenerated, as far 
as the multitude were concerned, into a one-sided 
struggle for equality, capricious treatment of the pow- 
erful, an envious opposition to superior vigor and 
capacity, unbridled licence and disobedience, and at 
last into coarse selfishness and empty vanity, which 
was made the tool of every demagogue and sycophant 
who chose to flatter it. 28. Among the Doric states, 
Sparta was the most considerable. Here the genuine 
Spartans, or inhabitants of the city, formed, in their 
relation to the Periceci or inhabitants of the country, 
an aristocracy, which at a later period became an op* 

2 
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pressive oligarchy. Here, too, we find the notion, «a 
universally prevalent .among the ancients, of the state's 
supremacy over individual citizens, carried out to its 
utmost extent of severity, for the state made, so to 
speak, the individual its bondsman, broke up domestic 
life almost entirely, and rendered free development im- 
possible. As long as an enthusiastic belief in the 
sanctity of the state, and a stern resolve to obey its 
laws and customs, reigned in the hearts of the people, 
Sparta flourished, and the unity^ and concentrated 
power of its constitution insured it victory over other 
nations ; but the unnatural fetters in which individual 
freedom was bound by the constitution, could not 
stand the test of time ; and an immoderate striving 
after power and riches ensued, which prepared the 
way for the ruin and dissolution of the Spartan com- 
monwealth. 
< 

§ 10. Points of union for the whole of Grreece, — Festi- 
vals and Oracles. 

29. Greece possessed a system of commonwealths, 
each of which was recognized by the rest ; but for the 
continuance of this recognition there existed no guar- 
antee or written instrument, so that there was often 
nothing but an opposition of interests to restrain the 
violent encroachments of the more powerful. Still, 
though these little states were not only independent of 
each other, but often even on terms of hostility,* the 
different nations found a bond of union in their general 
name of "EXXfjvegf the consciousness of their descent 
from the same ancestor, and a common language, reli- 
gion, and manners (to 'EXXtiPixov iov ofiatfiov re xal ofio- 
yX(a<j<JOP xae &e6ov IdQVfiatd rs xoiva xal dvaiai fi&BCL jb 
oftotQona, Herod, vii. 144) ; at all events, this nation- 

' Yet, at difierent periods we find larger t)r smaller portions of Greece 
nnited for particular purposes. Such was the Argonautic expedition in 
ancient times, the campaign of the seven princes against Thebes, and, 
above ail, the Trojan war. At a later period, most of the Greek statee 
iOTmed an alliance against the Persians. 
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alitv was distinctly understood when they were opposed 
to K)reigners or barbarians. The offspring of this con- 
sciousness was a sort of Grecian international law,* 
founded, however, on no distinct enactment, and liable 
to be set asidp at any time by the stronger party. 
30. To the religious institutions, by which tnis feeling 
of national unity was sustained, belonged their great 
feasts, and the Onrmpic, Delphic, Nemean, and Isthmian 
games ; which, from mere local observances, attained 
by degrees the rank of national solemnities, and were 
attended by embassies from all the states, as well as by 
crowds of people from every part of Greece. Under 
this head we must also class the Oracles; especially 
that of Delphi, which enjoyed great reputation and in- 
fluence in all the Grecian states. 

§ 11. Points of union for particular portions of Greece. 
— The Amphictyons local confederations ^ Sym* 
machia, Hegemonia. 

31. We find that smaller portions of Greece were 
also united by religion ; inasmuch as their feasts and 
common worship produced a closer relation (Amphic- 
tyoma) to one another, by means of which the obser- 
vance of certain principles of international law was 
inculcated. Between the inhabitants of the same dis- 
trict we often meet with a sort of confederation (as in 
Boeotia) ; but the struggles of some individual states for 
supremacy, and the resistance of others, often weakened, 
or even broke up these alliances. Two of these leagues, 
the Achaean and iEtolian, obtained a temporary im- 

* £2zample8 of this may be foand in the practice of sending ambassa- 
dors to each other before war was proclaimed, sometimes with authority 
to refer the dispute to arbitration ; in the proclamation of war by heralds, 
whose persons were held sacred and inviolable ; in the respect paid, dur- 
ing the continuance of hostilities, to temples, consecrated ground and 
priests, in the ransom of prisoners, and the infemy attached to those whc 
refused to give up the dead, or misused their bodies ; in the necessity of 
obtaining a special permission to pass with an armed force through the 
territories of another power ; and the strictness with which the duties of 
private as well as public hospitality were observed. 
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portance towards the end of Grecian independence. 
32. We read also of alliances called Symmachise^ 
generally between nations of the same race, which 
were headed by the most powerful members of the 
confederacy ; thus, for example, Sparta^ took the com- 
mand of the other nations in the Persian war, and 
Athens at a later period was at the head of most of the 
Ionic states ; but even these alliances were generally 
disturbed by the haughtiness and selfishness, with 
which the weaker party were treated by the more 
powerful. 

§ 12. Colonies. 

33. The Greek passion for separation and indepen- 
dence displayed itself in the peculiar relations which 
subsisted between their colonies and the mother coun- 
try. Instead of clinging, as ihe Roman colonists did, 
to the state which sent them out, the Greek settlers 
always took the earliest opportunity of asserting their 
independence, and breaking off all connexion, except 
in matters of religion, with the parent commonwealth. 
In another point of view also these colonies gave proof 
of the vigour and intellectual superiority of the Hellenic 
race ; for in the midst of barbarians, by whom they 
were surrounded on every side, they still preserved, 
and even spread their native language and national 
peculiarities. 



THE HEROIC AGE. 

§ 1. Meaning of the term, 

34. By the heroic age we generally understand the 
period which elapsed between the first immigration of 
the Hellenes into Thessaly, and the expedition of the 
Dorians and Heraclldae into Peloponnesus in the year 
B. c. 1104. The most distinguished representatives of 
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this period are Bellerophon, Perseus, Hercules, Theseiu^ 
Jason, and the other heroes of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, with the warriors who fought under the walls of 
Troy and Thebes. The accounts of this period are a 
medley of historical notices and mythical legends, 
which it is often impossible to separate from one 
another. 35. The epoch most familiar to us, as re- 
gards both the public and private life of the Greeks, is 
that of the Trojan war (b. c. 1184).* The poems from 
which we derive this knowledge, were, it is true, com- 
posed somewhat later than the events recorded by 
them, and have not, as is generally agreed, come down 
to us in their original form ; still they bear the stamp 
of truth and harmony so deeply impressed, that we 
may safely admit them as real representations of the 
times which they describe.* 

§ 2. Civilization, 

36. In those early times fierceness and brutality, 
war and robbery, reigned almost without control. 
These evils were combated indeed by such heroes as 
Minos (the putter down of piracy), Theseus, and Her- 
cules ; but even at the period of the Trojan war, civil- 
ization was still in its infancy. Violence in action and 
coarseness of speech had by no means disappeared ; 
piratical expeditions and forages into neighbourinjj 
states (for the purpose generally of driving off their 
cattle), with the usual reprisals on the part of the plun- 
dered, were of perpetual occurrence ; nor were murder 
and sanguinary revenge by any means uncommon. 
On the other hand traces of a milder and more hu- 

* The Iliad and Odyssey are poems of which we cannot determine 
the exact date, but which seem both to have existed prior to the first 
Olympiad, b. c. 776, our earliest trustworthy mark of Grecian time. — 
Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 485. 

* Homer is supposed to have flourished about b. c. 1000. Respecting 
the poems of Homer, the authorship, authenticity, design, &c., consult 
Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 434-^59 ; vol. ii pp. 159-277 ; Thirl- 
wall's Hist, of Greece, vol i. pp. 108-110; Anthon's Classical Dtcffk 
articles Hsynterus, Ilias and Odyssea ; &c. &c. 
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mane spirit are not wanting. 37. The influence of 
religion was felt in various imapes ; men looked upon 
the persons of heralds as sacred, and respected leagues 
and armistices. To set against the fierce outbreaks of 
passion, many instances may be produced of self-con- 
trol, moderation, and respect to the aged and experi- 
enced. Public opinion began to make itself respected, 
and the fear of public censure to have its effect on the 
powerful. 38. We meet with numerous examples of 
friendship (Theseus and Pirithous, Achilles and Patro- 
clus, Orestes and Pylades) ; of kindly intercourse with 
old and faithful servants (Eumaeus and Erycl^a) and 
of connubial and parental affection. The stranger,' 
the necessitous, or the exile, might depend on bNeing 
hospitably received for the sake of Zeus (Jupiter), their 
protector (Zevg ^dnos, IxetT^aios^ iTnti/jn^ooQ lx$rdcsiP ra 
ieivoop Tfi). Connexions of hospitality between ances- 
tors were remembered and respected by their descend- 
ants. 39. We read of mvqtov ^eol xal 'EQivpveg. Stran- 
gers received a friendly welcome, and were asked no 
question until they had partaken of the family meal. 
Presents were also given to them Qeiptjiop^ II. ix. 197. 
xviii. 369. Od. iii. 29. 69. iv. 20). 40. Minstrels 
(i^itiQes aoidoi), as Phemius at Ithaca and Demod5cus 
among the Phaeacians, enjoyed distinguished ^voiu* 
and respect (Od. viii. 472 — 481), for at a very early 
period tne Greeks had learnt to ascribe the outpouring 
of genius to divine inspiration {'&sw$, ^ianig aoidog^ ^eog 
mnaas ^iamp aoidijp, Od. viii. 498. '&sbg de fjiot ip qiQstup 
oifms naptoiag ipeqtvaspj Hesiod. Theog. v. 94). Some^ 
times, but more rarely, we read of heroes (as Achilles) 
or the people, raising a song. (II. i. 472. ix. 186.) 

§ 3. The State, and its constitution in general, 

41. Politics were yet in their infancy. The idea 
of one all-pervading political life not being yet devel- 

' That the immigrant was merely tolerated and protected, but enjoy- 
ed no rights or distinctions, may be inferred from sach expressions as 
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oped, men's notions of a commonwealth, whether in 
its external relations to other states, or its internal 
arrangements, were wavering and undefined. Of any 
recognized rights of nations we find only a few feeble 
traces ; for instance, in the inviolability of heralds. 
The internal economy of the commonwealth was gra- 
dually developed after a model taken from private life. 
42. Thus the most ancient form of government, exist- 
ing even in the heroic ages, was the patriarchal monar- 
chy, which does not seem to have possessed any very 
distinct character, or to have defined very accurately 
the rights and duties either of prince or people. We 
find, w|fl^ the King, an aristocracy distinguished by 
their ability, or skill in the use of weapons, or property, 
with a pedigree derived by tradition from the gods ; 
and, finally, a large body of free citizens. But the 
privileges of these three powers in the state were de- 
fined by no laws, and in many instances ran impercep- 
tibly into one another.* 

§4. The King, 

*< I 

w * 

•48j The kingly office was esteemed sacred; for 
men looked upon the power of Kings (II. ix. 98), as 
well as their pedigree, as derived from the gods, and 
respected their persons as being under the immediate 
protection of Zeus (Jupiter) himself (II. ii. 197. diotQs- 
qihg fiaciXijegj diojapeTg, Hom. ix da J tog ^aaiXtjegf Hesiod) ; 
out the estimation in which the sovereign power was 
held depended also on personal qualifications, and was 
by no means secure against usurpation ; as we find in 
the instances of Penelope's suitors, and -^gisthus. 
44. The form of government, however, was not al- 

•• On the whole, the society depicted in the old Greek poems is loose 
and unsettled, presenting very little of legal restraint, and still less of legal 
protection, bat concentrating such political power as does exist in the 
hands of a legitimate hereditary king, whose ascendency over the other 
ctae& is more or less complete, according to his personal force and char- 
acter ; whether that ascendency be greater or less, however, the mass of 
the people^ki eilSier case politically passive and of little account.— 
Grose's HiWv Greece,Yol ii. p. 106. 
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ways monarchical ; at least we read in Homer's cata- 
logue of the ships, that of the nations there enumerated 
some had two leaders (as the Boeotians, Phocians, and 
Cretans), some three with a commander-in-chief (as 
Argos and several cities in Argdlis), and others four 
(as the Eleans). Generally speaking, the throne was 
hereditary, but without any very definite settlement 
of the order of succession ; in default of male heirs it 
might descend to a female, as in the instance of Hele- 
na. The King (6 ^aaiXiva) commanded the army in 
time of war, administered justice in conjunction with 
the Senate (dixcumoXoi, ^ifjiustonokoi. §aodljig), and offered 
the public sacrifices, although, in other respects, his 
office was distinct from the priesthood. 45. Ill-defined 
as the boundaries between right and wrong were in 
individual cases, there was not wanting a general idea 
of the duties of Kings, which displayed itself in com- 
plaints when their power was capriciously abused, and 
in praises of a paternal government. (II. ii. 24. i. 231. 
xii. 310. Od. iv. 630. ii. 234.) Their ensign of dignity 
was the sceptre (oxijnrQOP^), a staff, which they alwjjs 
bore on public occasions. They were attends 
Ki^QVHeg heralds, and official servants. Among t1 
prerogatives (nfi^, yiqct-g) were precedence at public 
assemblies ana conferences, a separate portion of land 
i^ifAtvog), presents and tributes (dcul^a, dtatXrai, ^efiiatBg), 
and the first choice of the booty taken in war, of which 
they received also a larger share than others. 

§ 5. The Aristocracy, 

46. The aristocracy were distinguished by the 
names of ^Qmeg, iqustoi^ aqiatritgy l^oyoi ivdgeg. With 
reference to their dignity they were also called yfQorreg 
and fiaaiXljegj and on account of their share in the de- 
liberations of the Council or Senate (fiovXfj) had the 
title of king's counsellors (fiovltjcpoooi^ ivdQtg), They 
took part in affairs of state, composed the flower of the 




the 



* Soeptrei were alio 3orae by heralds, generals, when li^Wiarangiied 
people, and judges. ^^ 
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army, and enjoyed in consequence peculiar distinc- 
tions (yfgag^ ohog y^Qovaiog), Agamemnon had for his 
council the princes, who were sovereigns in their own 
lands ; Priam had the Trojan drjfioyeQorteg, and Alci* 
n5us the Phaeacian fiaatXijeg. 

§ 6. The People, 

47. The mass of free burghers {^niAos^ Xaog or Xaoi) 
composed the general Assenioly of the people {iyoQ^). 
Their power, although unconfirmed by any distinct re- 
cognition of their privileges, was by no means without 
influence, nor was it ever safe to resist the open ex- 
pression of public opinion (Od. xiv. 239. xvi. 425.) It 
does not seem, however, that the Assemblies were ever 
convened for the express purpose* of deciding questions, 
or at certain definite periods, but rather came together, 
as occasion required, to receive communications, or 
convey their wishes to the king, as a guide for his 
conduct. No expression of dissent is mentioned, but 
simply of approbation (II. ii. 335) ; still less does any 
individual ever seem to have possessed the power ot 
coming forward on his own authority. 48. Chryses 
(II. i. 15) addresses himself, it is. true, to all the AchsB- 
ans, who express their approbation of his arguments. 
Agamemnon, nevertheless, in spite of this demonstra- 
tion decides the question himself, and that without any 
remonstrance from the Assembly. In the second book 
of the Iliad, Agamemnon pretends to consult the people 
on the subject of their return to Greece ; but although 
they eagerly embrace the proposal, we find the will of 
their princes carried into effect by means of persua- 
sion, threats, and blows. Thersites, ugly and deformed, 
but fluent in speech, and the only man who dared to 
express his opinion unreservedly, is roughly handled 
by Odysseus (Ulysses), to the great delight and satis- 
faction of the people. We read of classifications or 
sections of the people under the names of (pvXa and 

2* 
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§ 7. Administration of Justice. 

49. The administration of justice was not directed 
by any fixed written laws (the expression rofAos, Law, 
never occurs in Homer),' but depended on certain 
maxims founded on experience and ancient custom 
{Hixtj and ^efxig), and was supposed to be under the 
especial protection of the gods, particularly of Zeus 
and Themis (II. i. 239. Od. ii. 69). The government 
seems to have concerned itself very very little about 
private disputes, unless the parties themselves wished 
the matter to be decided publicly or by arbitration. In 
such cases, the more important questions were settled 
by the king, generally with the assistance of his Coun- 
cil of Elders (§ovXtj yegoftcap), according to the rules of 
equity, or of some custom sanctioned by divine autho- 
rity {&8fitjteg). Most of tltese cases seem to have been 
claims of compensation for murders or injury to pro- 
perty. The murderer endeavoured to propitiate the 
family of the murdered man by submitting to a fine 
(tioip^), II. ix. 633 — 636 ; but if he failed in arranging 
this, he escaped their vengeance by voluntary exile. 
The form of such a process is seen in II. xviii. 407 — 
608. 

§8. Religion, 

50. The supernatural world of the Greeks, as its 
image was impressed on the minds of the people by 
the lively representations of Homer's poetry, was 
peopled with beings who exercised a control over na- 
ture, but were subject to human passions and lusts, 
and maintained a constant intercourse with mankind. 
51. The means by which man approached the gods 
were prayers and vows (evxcth cvjfoo?.//, Xital: agcia&ai, 
ivxea&ai, x^^Q^^ arsxeiv, oQfyeiVj yowd^eaOai), libations 
(anerdetv, Xsi^siv : ^07, aaovdal ax()T^tot), sacrifices' {^vaiai^ 

• It occurs only twice in Hesiod's " Works and Days" (276, 338). 
' The mythic legends o^ten mention human sacrifices, m Homer we 
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UQot ^e^Biii) of oxen, sheep, and goats, sometimes in great 
numbers (iaatofi^rj), of beasts without blemish {riUwg) 
which had never laboured for man. Sometimes the 
horns of the victims were gilded. For the sacrificial 
usages compare Homer, U. i. 448, ii. 420. Od. iii. 436. 
Oaths were confirmed by a sacrifice {oQxia idfipeiPf II. 
iii. 105), and libations. Other gifts (drnQa, a^aAfiara, 
^vea) were presented to the gods as expiatory or thank- 
aflferings ; Hecuba, for instance, (II. vi. 293) offered a 
tr^og to Athens (Minerva). 52. Prayers, libations, 
alitf sacrifices were also accompanied by purification 
or washing of hands {anoXvfiaifBG^ai^ x^^Q^^ nnrea&ai). 

§ 9. Temples — Priests arid Prophets — Oracles, . • 

53. The objects employed in the worship of the 
gods were Temples {friog, difiog), consecrated Groves 
or enclosures (tsfjisvog), and Altars (p<afi6g). In the 
temple of Apollo, or the AcropClis of Troy we hear of 
an advtov, and in the temple of Athgng (Minerva) on 
the same hill there was a statue of the goddess. Wor- 
ship was performed by the master of the family, and in 
the case of public sacrifices by leaders or kings. 
There were, however, priests -especially set apart lor 
the service of certain gods or temples (teqijeg, aQt^fJQBg^ 
^voaxooi), ap Chryses, the priest of Apollo. 64. Men* 
tion is also made of diviners and wizards Qidnieg, 
^EojtQonoi), who foretold events from signs {^iqa^a^ 
afjfJiaTa), such as thunder and lightning ; or from the 
song and flight of birds, ei^ecially birds of prey 
{plmvonoXoiy olmnazal, de^iog ogvig) ; or from dreams 
(opeigoTtoXoi). At a very early period we find traces of 
certain sacerdotal families, in which the priestly ofiice 
was hereditary ; and of oracles — as for example, the 
oracle of Zeus (Jupiter) at Dodona, in Epirus, where 
the god made his revelations from a sacred oak (hi 
dgvog vxptxofioto), and the Pythian oracle of Apollo 
(XQBitxMf 0oipog 'AnoXXfov). 

find Achilles offering twelve Trcgans to the gl^ost of Patroclns.— Set 
Thirlwall's Hiat. of Greece^ vol. i. pp. 93, 94. 
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$ 10. Waar. Ofensive arid dtfemive arms. 

55. The weapons of the old rough times were stones 
and clubs, the latter of which were wielded by Her- 
cules and Orion. The club (xoqvftf) was never em- 
ployed by Homer's heroes, but it is mentioned in II. vii. 
138 C^Qtjt&oog xo^wj/Tjytf). Stones (xBQfiddiof) wei;p 
used occasionally. 56. Their offensive weapons were 
bows and arrows (rofoi', ifuvga p6eia, log, oiIttoV, ^ilog*), 
quivers (qjo^er^iy), the spear (do^v, iyxos, iyx^i^f ^vatop, 
fisXia^), with its head of bronze (alxfiti x^h^^^)* ^^^ the 
aavQtat^Q or ovgiaxog,^ the spiked end of the lower ex- 
tremity of the shaft : the sword (qprfcryai'oi', cfo^, ^iq>og\ 
with its scabbard (xoXsoii) and strap (teXafimv or aogtijo), 
•Slings {acpev96ni) and battle-axes (oli'i'iy, niXsxvg) were 
sometimes, but rarely, used. 57. The defensive arms 
were the helmet {aogvg, xvpftj, ni^Xtj^t T^vgoaAc/a, (Ttetpdrfj 
evxaXxog) with a crest of horsehair {XoKpog tnnsiog or 
tnfuoxcutrjg, KOQvg Innovgig, IftTtoddaeiaf tnnoxof^og) and 
one or more qtdXoi or bosses ; mention is- also made of 
a low morion without a crest (xaTahv^), and the cuirass 

g^oiQtj^, consisting of two pieces, vvaXa, jfiToSi' argeTTTog). 
ence 'u^xaiol x^^^oxirooveg : but Ajax, the son of Oile- 
us, was Xipo&oigiji, i. e. wore a breastplate of' linen. 
58. They had also belts, and waistbands (foxwjp, ^oo/co, 
lHTD(xJ)y greaves {xvrmldeg), a shield {aaaogj aanig) of skins 
and plates of brass, with a knob or boss (ofiaaXog) in 
the middle, and a leathern rim (arrvj) : it was nirnished 
on the inside with cross-bars (xapoveg) and a thong 
(raXai^oiv), There were also lighter shields (Xcua^ta). 
The metal usually employed was bronze or copper. 
Iron was used for axes : silver, polished steel (xvavog), 

* KopVfTi in Homer, and in the Attic poets; except Eur. Suppl. 715. 

* A general name for all miasfile weapons. 

^ MeAta properly ash-tree : the shaft being frequently the barked and 
polished stem of a young ash. 

' In Attic or common Greek vHpa^, 

' The ^taarfip was worn ah<ne the ^w/ia and fiiroa. Ion, -i; (i. e. 
woollen and sometimes plated belt worn about the abaomen). It seems 
to have been a constituent part of the cuirass, serving to &8ten it by 
means of a buckle, and also affording an additional protection to tliie 
body, and having a short petticoat attached to it. 
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and tin (ttaaahe^oe) to ornament their armuur. Th« 
complete equipment of a warrior was termed rcv^eo, 
also oaXu (in the Iliad), and e>iea. 

§11. The Battle. 

"" "" " ' 'ts infancy in the heroic 

mostly decided rather 
warriors than by any 
or the application of 
true, find some traces 
J7. Nestor and Mnes- 
aoquaintanoe with it: 
of the Acheeans is con- 
trasted with the noisy advance of the Trojans : but all 
this seems to have been of little consequence in the 
actual battle. 60. In Homer's descriptions scarcely 
any thing is mentioned except the exploits of leadofs 
and heroes. These generally fought in two-wlieeled 
chariots (aQpa, oiea : also 3iipeoe — signifying literally a 
seat for two persons), with two horses {di^yts tnnoi) 
and sometimes a third (fiaQijoQOf; ; an outrigger). In 
the chariot were two men (inn^ts), a charioteer and a 
warrior {iftioxos or ^io);ett and iropa^nrijc). These ad- 
vanced as champions (n^Anaioi) into the space be- 
tween the two armies {noiinoio fiqivgai), and either 
chained the enemy in their chariot, or began a single 
combat on foot, nrst with the spear and afterwanjs 
with the sword. Thus the battle was decided in a 
great measure by the personal bravery of the leaders, 
whilst the courage of their followers was at the same 
time excited by their cheering shouts (hence the epithet 
Borpi aya^ot). The infantry (tiQvXhg, iie^oi) followed 
ID compact masses (ncwvai ijiaXayYee, itiij;*s, avfjos). 
61. The spoils (tit eva^a) and the prisoners were de- 
livered up to the leader, to be divided, after he had 
chosen a portion for himself, and sometimes extraordi- 
nary presents for the bravest of his followers. Those 
who had fallen were stript of their armour (Itofa ^o- 
Tocrrn). A fierce struggle often took place for the pos- 
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session of the dead bodies. If thej remained in the 
power of the enemy, permission was sometimes ob- 
tained to bliry them, or they were ransomed by their 
relations. Prisoners also were sometimes ransomed in 
the some manner. 

§ 13. Camps — Sieges. 

62. We do no ge con- 

ducted on scienti arlified, 

and had a wall p V, nohg 

ttitvQyog). The G with a 

rampart, or a wi ements 

(xQoaaat, eaa}.^ets)i ,- ... 'd pali- 

sades (axoXone^^. II. vii. 327. 434. In the wall was a. 
gate (iTvlai) for the egress of their chariots. The 
camp was in the neighbourhood of the ships (which 
were hauled up on land) and consisted of huts com- 
posed of earth or wood (Kltaitti). 63. There seem to 
have been no regular sentinels or outposts (II. ix. 66. 
vii. 371) ; only the disabled and unserviceable were 
stationed on the walls (11. xviii. 514. viii. 517); nor 
had they any settled plan for sending out scouts. In 
the lOth book of the Iliad we read of them as em- 
ployed by both sides. The fate of a city talcen by 
storm may be leamt from II. ix. 591. Od. viii. 528. 

§ 13. Navigation — Ships. 

64. It would appear that the Greeks were induced 
by the natural advantages of their country, to practise 
navigation at a very early period ; jbr before the Tro- 
jan war, we read of their undertakmg the Argonttutie 
expedition.* The vessels, which conveyed the Greeks 

< In connection with thia point the BtndenI will be iDlerested in ut sr- 
ticle entided " Napoleon on the Capture of Tioy," in (he Clauical JUii- 
eeum, vol. i. p. S05. 

* Reapecting the Expedition of the Argmmnta, cotuuIi Grate's Hiat. 
^ Gretct, vol. i. pp. 316-34B ; Thjriwairs HUt. of Gnttt, voL i. pp 
77-79. 
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to Troy (pl^eg Maif HaaeXfioi, a(Jupu}MT<Tm\ yKaqmQai^ xo^- 
9iSsgt nopionoQOi, xvavongoaQoif /ctXro^ro^jjoi), are enumer- 
ated in the second book of the Iliad ; but the Catalogue 
is not to be relied on. During the siege they were 
hauled up on land, and rested on shores or wooden 
props (eQfiata), According to the number given in 
Homer's Catalogue, each ship contained from fifty to a 
hundred and twenty menT 65. The most important 
parts of the vessel were arsigfj, the keel ; nrjddhov, the 
rudder ; ixgia, the deck, (also the upright side timbers 
on which the deck rests) ; ^vyd or ni^deg, the thwarts 
or rowers' benches ; iqeTnog, the oar (in the Odyssey 
also called xaJ;riy, strictly speaking the handle of the oar) ; 
ftjvg nQoigij, the forecastle or prow; vrjvg nqvfivri^ the after- 
part or stern ; latog, the mast, which was made fast to 
the fore and after parts of the ship by the stays {nqo- 
Toyoi) ; lariov, the sail; onXa the ropes, such as the 
nqvuvriaia, and neiafiata, the vnigaif yidXoi, and ftodsg, 
Ulysses builds a ship, (Odyssey, v. 243.) Honn^ does 
not describe any sea-fight, but he mentions a sort of 
poles employed on such occasions C^vata vavfjiaxa). We 
read also of broad vessels of burden {q)OQndeg svqhcu). 

§ 14. Domestic life of the Ghreeks. — Means of support 

-Employments. '' 

66. The most universal source of wealth in the 
heroic age was the rearing of cattle. Rich men are 
called avdgsg noXv^ovrm, noXvQQtjpeg, fioXvctgvegy noXvfiTjXoi, 
But that agriculture was also at a very early period an 
important pursuit may be gathered from the writings 
of Hesiod, as well as from various passages in Homer, 
particularly those in which he uses similes derived from 
husbandry (II. xi. 67. xviii. 540. 560). For their 
ploughs they employed oxen and mules. We read also 
of the cultivation of fruit (especially the vine), and of 

• In ancient Greece the Penteconter seems to have been for a Icmg pe- 
riod the uBaal vessel of war. Triremes were first built abont the year v. 
c. 700, but it was some time before they were in common use. 
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hmttiog and fishing. 67. Their chief men, it wouM 
appear, were accustomed to employ themselves in agri- 
culture, the breeding of cattle, and all sorts of labour 
Thus we find Ulysses himself preparing his bed and 
building a vessel. In the same way we see the wives 
and daughters of kings engaged in weaving, sewing, 
and washing (as Helena, Penelope, and Nausicaa). 
The harder labour, however, was performed by male 
and female slaves {dfjimg, dfjimaif afAqsinoXoiJ}, who were 
either bom in the country or purchased, and by ^ijteg, 
poor hired workmen. An important female domestic 
was the tafu^ or housekeeper. 68. The amusements 
mentioned were chess (among the suitors of Penelope), 
throwing the quoit and hunting-spear {alyaviai) among 
the besiegers of Troy, and various sorts of athletic 
games among the Phseacians. Similar sports were 
practised at the funeral of Patroclus (II. xxiii. 257. 897), 
such as racing, boxing, wrestling, leaping, fencing, 
throwing the quoit and lance, and archery. 

§ 15. Arts — Commerce, 

69. It is clear from the poems of Homer that the 
Greeks were acquainted at a very early period with 
many of the arts, which contribute to the comfort and 
elegance of life. The expression d^/Aioegyog compre- 
hends all those who exercised mechanical trades (thus 
excluding diviners, physicians, minstrels, and heralds) ; 
it is also used for carpenters in Od. xvii. 383. xix. 135. 
70. Among the arts we must especially notice archi- 
tecture, and the working in metals, especially in bronze 
or copper, ;fa>lKoV ; but also in iron, gold, silver, and tin, 
(aidijQog, XQVCog, agyvgog, naacitegog), and in rjlenrgog (am- 
ber, or, according to some authorities, a compound of 

^ The $epdiro}¥ difiered from the slave ; the tenn is in fact often used 
to signify a comrade in war (such as Patroclus was to Achilles, Meriones 
to Idomeneus, &c.) The word dvdpdiro6ov is used only once (U. vii. 475) ; 
doaXoi is never employed by Homer ; and ^awXij only once (H. iii. 409). "^ 
On £*8tive occasions heralds (KfipvKSi) performed also the duties of servants 
to persons of distinction. There is scarcely any difference between the 
terms iuitimXos and Sittofi. Compare 14, n^te *. 
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gold and silver).' Ornaments of ivory were also com- 
men. 71. Trade was carried on at an early period 
with the inhabitants of Sidon in PhoBnicia, who brought 
them costly clothing, glass wares, and ornaments or 
toys (a^vQfiata), For weights we have xQvaoto tdXavtop 
and tj/juTcilavtov. Coined money is not mentioned ;• the 
measure of value being a certain number of heads of 
cattle (ixatofifiotos, ii^ed^to^). During the siege of 
Troy tne Lemnians brought wine, which they ex- 
changed with the Achaeans for brass, iron, hides, bul- 
locks; and slaves (II. vii. 467). 

§ 16. Domestic affairs — Marriage — Education, 

72. The life of the Grecian women, as it is pictured 
in the Odyssey, although domestic, was very different 
from oriental seclusion. The marriage tie was re- 
spected (Pen^etepe, Andromache, Argte : Sijtis avijQ aya- 
^bs ncu ixPtpQ(op, tTjv avTov (aXoxoi^) (fikhi xca xi^derai, II. 
ix. 341. Od. vi. 182). This also appears from Hector's 
conversation with his wife (U. vi. 407), and from the 
refusal of Penelope to marry any of the suitors («vt^ 
t aiSofievt] noaiog drif^ato ra q>i]f*u^f Od. xix. 527). The 
lawful wife was called xovgidii^ aXoxog or axome (in con- 
tradistinction to the naXXamdeg or concubines), and the 
children born in wedlock yr^aiot, l^aiyBviBg, whilst the 
others were termed fo&oi,^ 73. Marriage was con- 
tracted from mutual affection, and with the free consent 
of the parents (Od. ii. 114. II. ix. 394). The form 
consisted in a sort of purchase, the bridegroom making 
presents {hdfo) to the parents of the bride. We read 

• Sec Liddell & Scott, s. ▼.-ifX««rf)©»', and Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 139, note. 

• Pheidon, ruler of Argos in the first generation of the OI)Tnpic SBra, 
seems to have been the inventor of coined money, as well as of weights 
and measures. Compare Grote's Hist, of Greece^ vol. ii. p. 156. 

• The illegitimate children were sometimes brought up at home. In 
D. V. 7Q, one is mentioned who remained in the house aiid was kindly 
treated by the step-mother. Telamon also educates his natural son at 
home ; Priam's legitimate and illegitimate children sit in the same chariot 
(n. ix. 102). 
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also of gifts from the parents to their daughter, wjiich 
were returned to them if the marriage was ever dis- 
solved. It was considered a blessing to have children. 
Violation of any filial duty was punished by the gods, 
as we $nd in the stories of Meleager and (Edipus. 
The children were the natural heirs ; and in default of 
children the nearest relations (xt]Q(oatai). 74. The edu- 
cation of the higher ranks was not confined exclusively 
to bodily exercises. Thus Peleus, in II. ix. 442, had 
Achilles instructed by Phoenix and taught fjiv&mp zt 
QijTriQ Ifuvai nQtiKttJQa te sgymv. The art oi healing was 
also taught him by Chiron (II. xi. 832). He sings and 
plays on the qiogfuyl^ (II. ix. 186). 



§17. Diet 

75. Among their prepared food is especially men- 
tioned wheaten bread (oQiog in the Odyssey, in other 
passages anog, a term used to express all sorts of 
victuals) or barley-bread (aXcpiTa), cheese (tvgog), 
roasted flesh (xQsag omov) of oxen, sheep, hogs. The 
general name for meat, or rather for every thing eaten 
with bread, was o\pov (oi/;a), which at a later period 
was especially applied to fish, a diet little esteemed, it 
would appear, in the heroic age, and never mentioned 
as. forming a part of the Homeric feasts, which con- 
cluded with sacrifices. Their drink was generally 
wine mix^d with water {jab&v ijdv, ohog fuXag, igv&Qog^ 
ai&o%f}f tjdvg, fjieXtcpgrnVf TjdvTiOTog). They had also a mixed 
drink called xvaedv. Their usual meals were the agtaror^ 
early in the morning ; and the dognov at sunset. 76. 
Festivals were celebrated by a banquet (daig, elXamrri), 
Such were given on certain occasions by the Kings to 
persons of distinction (Od. vii. 49. 189), as for instance 
by Agamemnon to the other princes (II. iv. 259. ix. 70). 
Before eating, water was given to the guests for their 
hands (x^gpirp always in ace). Each received his ap^ 
pointed portibn, a larger quantity both of water and 
wine being presented to the most honoured guest. 
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Heralds' or public servants (xi^Qvxeg, xovqoi, oipoxooi) 
poured the wine out of the large vessels in which it was 
mixed with water (xgtjri^Q), into smaller cups (dsnag, 
xv/rcHo*', dtTtng afiqiixvneXkov^, On festive occasions 
less water was employed in the mixture. A complete 
banquet was celebrated with minstrelsy, instrumental 
music/ and dancing (II. i. 603. Od. i. 152. viii. 99). 

§ 18. Dress, 

77. The clothmg of the men consisted of an under 
tunic (x«^»»')» generally short, although we also hear of 
a ;^f70(>i' reQfjuoeig : the epithets generally applied to this 
part of the dress are Xaftngog, ivi^togf aiyaXosig, fijyd- 
t^og. When they went out, a wide mantle (qjagog, also 
mentioned as an article of female dress) or ;^^au^a (a 
term applied only to the woollen cloak worn by men), 
was thrown over the tunic. The epithets applied to it 
were av^fAoaxenrjg, ale^dvefjiog, ovXrj, qteivixoBaoa, drnXiq^ in- 
tadti^. The hair was worn long; xagrpio/iornvteg ^ji^aioL^ 
Their feet were protected by leathern soles {mdtXa, 
imedi^fjiaTd), which were bound under the foot, when 
they went out. 78. The women wore the ninXog^ a 
wide garment in which thfe body was enveloped {iar6g, 
neftxiXog). Their clothes were bound together^ with a 
girdle, ^oipTj (xaXi^, Z^vcjfi/^), and fastened with ' ^rc^i'a* 
and ivstai Their head-dresses were the ^gi^dsfjipop, a 
sort of head-band or veil, and the xaXintgrj, To the 
female dress belong the egf^tata, ear-rings (tgiyXripaf 
fwgoerra), necklaces (ogfioi), armlets {eXixeg), &c. 

* See 67, note ''. 

* A coetly goblet of superior workmanship is called iXstaov, a more 
nmple one aievfos and Ki<rov0iov. • ', 

* Of musical instruments we meet with the KiBapn, tpspitty^f o^Xtfj, and 
wvpt-v^. The Xwpn is also mentioned in Ho'm. Hjnnn. Merc. 423. 

* Long and well-dressed hair was generally considered an ornament. 
Hence the epithet tUnXSKanos applied to Eos, Artemis, arid the Nymphs 
^av96s to Demeter, AchiUes, Ulysses, Rhadamarithus^ Meiielaus, and 
M' 'eager. 
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§ 19. Houses. 

79. The residences of men of rank were called 
fufOQa (a term used also to express single rooms), 
do^otf and dmiiara. The whole building was surrounded 
by a wall {foX)(og, fQitog, tgxiof), through a gate in which 
{nvXcu^ ^vgai iixUdeg) visitors entered into a spacious 
court (avXii). On the inside of the wall was a corridor 
at&ovaa). There was also a similar ai&ov<Ta in front 
of the house, the middle of which was called nQodofiog. 
In it was the Ttgo&vQw, or front-door (it signifies also 
the space immediately in front of the house). The 
front room, which was also the largest, was called 
dwf^a {bofiog or fJulyaQop also). 80. There were also side 
apartments {^dXafioi, ohoi). Sometimes we hear of an 
upper storv (vTtiQmior), where Penelope lived in the 
palace of Ulysses. Among the larger and more ele- 
gant houses we find the house of Menelaus, mentioned 
in Od. iv. 44. 46 ; that of the Phseacian king Alcinoxis 
(Od. vii. 85. 101), and that of Priam (II. vi. 242) ; bnt 
the loose and indefinite manner in which houses and 
apartments are generally mentioned by Homer, renders 
it very difficult to form a correct notion of their several 
parts. 

§ 20. Furniture. 

81. The articles of furniture most frequently men- 
tioned, are ^gopot, raised seats, with a footstool {&gtjrvg} 
and cushions (tdfiij'reg, xoiea, Q^y^fx,, iXcufou), other seats 
or benches {^kiaiAOi and xXicia), chairs {hiq>Qog), tables 
(tQafgi^a), tripods (tginovg), which were often given as 
rewards for victory, or presents, (as were also caldrons 
or basins, (>Lf^»?ff), beds (Xexog, dffiptop, XsiiTgop)^ with their 
furniture or bed-covers (gfjyog), consisting of skins or 
fleeces (xnag^ to), ai^d sheets (Xivoto XsTirhv atatop, II. ix. 
661.) In the houses we find warm baths {{&egfjia Xoer^o), 
with bathing- tubs (acxa/uii'^oy, ij). 
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SPARTA (a ZnoQta). 
CHOROGR AP HY. 

§ 1. The Country, 

82. jiaHnofixfi or jiaxedcu/i<ov is a mountainous coun- 
try, divided through its whole extent from north to 
south, by two branches of the Arcadian chain, Taygfi- 
tus, the western, which is very lofty, and Parnon, the 
eastern. Between these two chains lies an extensive 
valley (xmX'Q, .^^edaifionf, 11. ii. 581), watered by the 
Eurotas, a riverwhich rises in the north on the borders 
of Arcadia, and discharges itself into the Laconic gulf. 
The eastern chain terminates in the promontory of 
Malda (or Mal^a), the western in Tsendrus or Taena- 
rum. The valley of the Eurotas is narrow towards 
the north, but becomes wider towards the south, and 
contains some fruitful spots. The strip of land which 
runs along the coast on the other side of the mountains 
has also sonne valleys which admit of cultivation. The 
country is fortified by nature ; hi^h mountain tracts, 
with few and narrow passes, rendering invasion very 
difficult.* 

§ 2. The Capital. 

83. The capital of this country was Unagta or 
j^aHBdaifKov, on the western bank of the Eurotas. 
Among the public buildings of the city were the 
/Ze^aixi/, a colonnade built from the Persian sj^oils ; the 
^Hidg, in after times a plac^of meeting for the people ; 

' The greater part of Messenia belonged to the empire of the Atride ; 
but was separated from it at the Doric immigration. Subsequently it was 
re-conquered by the Spartans, who held it until the battle of Leuctra, 
when it was enfranchised by the Thebans. Between Laconia and Argo- 
lis lay the district of Cynuria, the inhabitants of which are mentioned by 
Herodotus as Autochthones of Ionic descent, who were doricized by the 
Argives. This district was a perpetual bone of contention between the 
Lacedemonians and Argives, until it was subdued by the former, b. c. 550l 
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and seyeral Aicxni, The principal open places were 
the XoQog, where warlike dances were performed ; and 
the /^QOfiog and nXaTaptatdg, two exercise-grounds. 
The largest Temple was that of Athene {noXiavxo^f 
Dor. noXtdoj^og, x^Xx(oiKog) on the Acropdlis. 84. Lace- 
daemon was divided into xalfiai or qtvlai, of which the 
names of four are known to us, viz., Pit^na, Limnae, 
M esda, and Cynostira. Some writers add a fifth, Dyme 



HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 

# 

§ 1. Ancient history, 

85. The most ancient inhabitants of the land were 
the Pelasgi and LelSges. At the period of the Trojan 
war we find the Achaeans mentioned as the most 
powerful people, and the family of the Atrldae as being 
in possession of part of Argolis and all Lacedaemon. 
The greater part of Messenia belonged also to this 
empire. 86. Eighty years after the Trojan war (b. c. 
11<)4) the Doric race, whose original settlement is said 
to have been in Thessaly, invaded the Peloponnesus 
under the command of the Heraclldae, and in conjunc- 
tion with the iEtolians, and made themselves masters 
of a great part of the peninsula.'' 87. The em- 
pire of the Atridae was divided among their Heraclian 
leaders, of whom TemSnus received Argos; Cres- 
phontes, Messenia ; and the sons of Aristodfimus, Pro- 

f When the Dorians invaded ^he Peloponnesus, the only Pelasgie 
tribe remaining was that of the A^adians, who long retained their in- 
dependence. At Corinth the Sisjrphidae were the rulers, in southern Elis 
the Nelldae (both of ^olian extraction) ; in northern Etis, the Epeans, 
and in ^gialoe the lonians. With the exception of Argoe, Lacedsemon 
and Messenia, the Dorians by degrees made themselves masters of the 
rest of Argolis, Corinth, Sieyon and Phlins (also of M egdris and .£glna). 
Thus the greater part of the Peloponnesus was in the power o*" the Do- 
rians, and northern Elis in that of the ^tolians. Here and there we 
find more ancient tribes, such as the Cynurians (of Ionic race) between 
Laconia and Argolis ; the DryOpes in Argolis, Minyans, from Lemnos, 
in TrijAylia, dtc. Sec Thirlwall's Hi$t. of Greece, vol. i. p. 110—194. 
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cles and Eurysth^nes, Laconia, where by degrees they 
subjugated the ancient inhabitants, who were either 
made tributary and robbed of their rights as citizens, 
(EerioBci, Lacedaemonians, in the more confined sense 
of the word, 96 note), or perhaps, in case of obstinate 
resistance or insurrection, were even deprived of free- 
dom alt«ither (Helotes). In Lacedaemon the Doric 
race displayed its pecuHar character in the great inde- 
pendence of the people and their freedom from foreign 
influence. 

§ 2. Administration of Lycurgus, 

88. We know very little of the Lacedaemonian 
commonwealth during the times which immediately 
succeeded the Doric immigration. At a very early 
period it seems to have been the theatre of contentions 
between the kings and people. Lycurgus however 
(about the year b. c. 884) re-established order by 
creating or (to speak more correctly) shaphig and 
strengthening out of elements which already existed, a 
constitution, built upon the solid foundation of heredi- 
tary custom and precedent. This form of govern- 
ment, whilst it permitted to the citizens the right of 
laboring for their own support, at the same time 
strictly enforced the subjection of the individual to the 
commonwifealth ; man's whole existence was to be cir- 
cumscribed within the limits of the citizen's politkMl 
life ; foreign influence to be excluded ; and the foun^^ 
tion of independence, moderation, and political union, 
to be laid in stricty defined and unchangeable regula- 
tions. In some particulars the institutions of Lycurgus 
resembled the ancient forms of government in the 
heroic ages. ^ 

§ 3. The rise of Lacedcemon — Hegemony, 

89. The effect of the warlike spirit developed by 
such a constitution, and of strength thus concentrated, 
was first displayed in the subjugation of the remnant 
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of Achaean inhabitants, in the conquest of Messenia^* 
and in successful wars with the Arcadians and Ar- 
gives. At a later period the Spartans gradually ex- 
tended their influence over almost the whole of the 
Peloponnesus, mingling in all the affairs of the neigh- 
bouring states, and especially strengthening their in- 
terest by the protection which they afforded to the 
aristocracy against tyranny on one side, and demo- 
cracy on the other. 90. This leadership, or Hegemony^ 
which was at first confitfed to the Peloponnesus, ex- 
tended itself after the Persian war to the whole of 
Greece and the colonies, but found a powerful oppo- 
nent in Athens. That state, it is true, was over- 
thrown in the Peloponnesian war (b. o. 431 — 404) ; 
but Sparta soon lost, the fruits of her victory through 
her oWn overbearing and selfish policy, and the sup- 
port which she always gave to the most hateful 
oligarchy, wherever it was to be found. In conse- 
quence of this conduct, not only Athens, but for a 
short time even Thebes, again opposed her with 
success. 

§ 4. Decline of LacecUsmon, 

91. During the occurrence of these events the 
Spartan constitution had gradually been departing 

' from its original character. Somewhat more than a 
Jpndred years after the time of Lycurgus, an important 
Weration was made by the establishment of the JSphdri, 
who were enabled to give a constitutional support to 
the people, and soon (partly through the degeneracy 
of the royal families) became more powerful than the 
kings themselves. The constitution of Lycurgus was 
in fact suited only to a small state and a people of cir- 
cumscribed views, who were firmly attached* to the 

' existing and traditional state of things. It imposed un- 
natural fetters on the free will and development of in- 

' The first war was from b. c. 743 to 723 ; die aecood b. c. 68&^ 
668, according to Paiuaniaa. 
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dividuals, and consequently was shaken to its founda- 
tion, as soon as the acquaintance with foreign countries, 
which was the natural result of wars, especially of 
maritime wars, taught the people to enlarge their poli- 
tical horizon. The consequence of this was the gradual 
dissolution of all the bands which united the citizen to 
the state, and the triumph of unlimited selfishness. 
92. In proportion as the state itself, in opposition to 
the views of Lycurgus, sought an increase of dominion 
and subsequently of wealth, did the lust of power and 
yearning after riches take possession of the people. 
Even the Kings and Ephori, as well as the members 
of the Senate, were pre-eminently open to bribery. 
Thus the form of government, partly through the de- 
crease in the number of burghers (occasioned princi- 
pally by their wars), and partly through the distribution 
of property which gradually became more unequal, and 
the increasing mass of inhabitants, who, although free, 
had no voice in the state, was transformed into an op- 
pressive oligarchy. 

§ 5. Fall of the Spartan Commonwealth. 

93. In this manner the Spartan Commonwealth 
gradually crumbled away, never regaining its full 
power, although it sometimes even yet played an im- 
portant part. The attempt of Agis III. (b. c. 240) to 
restore the ancient order of things by a new division 
of land and the introduction of fresh burghers, com- 
pletely miscarried. Cleom^nes III. (b. c. 226) was for 
a time more successful : for he abolished the Ephorate, 
and endeavoured to re-establish equality among the 
citizens, and restore the spirit of the Lycurgian con- 
stitution ; but his projects were eventually overthrown 
by the Macedonians. At length the Romans interfered 
in the struggle between the Spartans and Achaeans, 
and made themselves masters of the Peloponnesus 

JB. c. 146), permitting however a certain measure of 
reedom to Sparta. Even the institutions of Lycurgus 
retained in some degree their form until the fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

9 
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INHABITANTS OF LACED^MON. 
§ 1. Spartans, 

94. The inhabitants of Laconia were either free- 
men or slaves. The former consisted partly of Spar- 
tiates, partly of PericEci, Mothaces, Nothi, Neodamddes, 
and foreigners. The Spartiates CSnaQtiatai)^ descend- 
ed as they were from the original Dorian settlers, and 
themselves the dominant race, secured by the posses- 
sion of landed property, exempted from the labour of 
agriculture, mechanical trades, and other burgher-like 
em{do}^ments, with characters formed by the public 
education which the law prescribed, and by their con- 
tinued intercourse with the other citizens, were the 
sole possessors of full political rights, and were all 
placed by the constitution on the same footing (p/Aotoi 
in Xenoph. and Demosth.) 95. We find in Sparta, as 
in all the Doric states, three qivXai- — v'l^, 'TlXels, JvficLvBg 
and ndfiqivXoi*, which, according to the legend, derived 
their names from Heracleid princes, but nevertheless 
seem to indicate the three races, from the amalgama- 
tion of which the Doric people were formed. The 
tribe *TX}£Tg, into which the Heraclidae were admit- 
ted, had the first rank. The three principal tribes 
were divided into thirty ^ou. Admission to the rights 
of Spartan citizenship was not common until the time 
of Agis III. and Cleomgnes III., who conferred the 
distinction on many of the PericBci. On the other 
hand, from the time of the Peloponnesian war we find 
a steadily increasing class of free inhabitants without 
active political privileges. 

* In some ftates we find a fonrth tribe, probably a rerinant of thi 
original inhabitants. 
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J 2. Free inhabitants , who were excluded by birth from 

the rights of citizenship, 

96. The PerioBci {neQioMoi) or Lacedaemonians* 
(inhabitants of the country as distinguished from the 
Spartiates or inhabitants of the city), the descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants, were for the most part of 
Achaean origin. They possessed, it is true, personal 
freedom and landed property, and seem ever to 
have been allowed a special administration for the 
management of their commercial affairs: but they paid 
tribute, rendered military service, were excluded from 
all positive political rights, such as a voice in public 
aflairs, the magistracy, and intermarriage with citizens ; 
and were consequently in a position extraneous to the 
state, like the socii of the Romans. After the conquest 
of Messenia we find mention of 100 citifes inhabited by 
PerioBci. In addition to agriculture they employed 
themselves in handicraft and trade, and do not seem, 
generally speaking, to have been in indigent circum- 
stances. 97. The Mothaces^ (fio&axeg — to be distin- 
guished from (io&oofeg, slaves born and educated in the 
house, vemce)j appear to have been the sons of foreign- 
ers, here and there perhaps of Helots, who were edu- 
cated with the children of the Spartiates. They were 
by no means considered as citizens, unless, like Lysam- 
der, they obtained that distinction by merit; which 
seems to have happened especially in the case of those 
who were also called Nothi (vo&oi) ; these were the 
sons of a Spartiate, either by a foreign or a female 
Helot, and might become citizens by adoption. 98. 
The Neodamddes (feodofioidetg) were emancipated 
slaves or Helots. In the^ Peloponnesian war, for in- 

' This word in its more extensive significations is used as a common 
name for Periceci and Spartiates. 

• The Laconiait word p6daK$s is rendered by some writers ovvTpo<f>ot or 
Tp6<i>ii,0t. MiiUer (as quoted by Liddell and Scott, s. y. it6d<ov) says that 
• the ndSaiveg and {idBaKts were children of Helots, bronght np as foster 
brothers of the yomig Spartans, and eventually emancipated, but usually 
without acquiring civic rights. See also Smith's Diet, of Gk. and Bom. 
Antiq. article Helotet. 
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• 

Stance, Helots were employed as heavy-armed soldiers, 
with the promise of freedom ; and in later times, this 
mode of supplying the want of Hoplites was so often 
resorted to, that the armies of Sparta consisted in a 
great measure of such NeodamOdes. We find frequent 
mention also of foreigners at Sparta, especially in later 
times. 

§ 3. Helots, 

99. The Spartan bondsmen or Helots (£tXoo7<^') 
were probably ancient inhabitants of the country, who 
had been punished for their obstinate resistance, or for 
subsequent insurrections, by being made either public 
slaves {povXoi rov xoipuv), or assigned to individuals with* 
the portion of land allotted to each citizen. In the 
latter case, however, it was not lawful for their mas- 
ters either to put them to death or to emancipate them ; 
nor, generally, speaking, could they be sold without the 
land. 100. In the prosperous days of the common- 
, wealth their number exceeded 200,000. In time of 
peace they cultivated the estates of their lords: to 
whom they were obliged to deliver yearly a certain 
quantity of produce (inoqiOQd*), the overplus being re- 
served for their own use. They were also employed 
in every sort of mechanical trade, as well as other 
services in town as well as country. In war they 
attended their masters as li^ht-armed soldiers (ypthii) 
and yeomen, and in later times were especially em- 
ployed in the service of the navy. 

§ 4. Condition of the Helots, 

101. The condition of the Helots was, generally 
speaking, a hard one ; retaining, as they did, the con- 

' Some derive the word from *EXu$, a city which offered an obstinate 
resistance to the Dorians, or from lAof , a wet, low dUirict ; a more pro- 
bable deriviation, however, seems to be from the verb IXtXr. It has been 
also sup[>osed that the Helots were a race which had been subdued before 
the invasion of the Dorians, and were found by them in slavery. See 
Tliirlwall's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 129, 130. 

< Seventy medimni of barley for a man, twelve for a woman, with a 
proportionate quantity of oil and wine. 
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sciousness of being oppressed, they naturally incurred 
the suspicion of the Spartiates, especially when the 
number of free citizens began rapidly to decrease. 
One way of diminishing their numbers, and keeping a 
watchful eye over them, was the so-called secret war 
(xQVTiTsia^). By the constitution of Lycurgus, accord- 
ing to some writers, the young Spartans were per- 
mitted at certain seasons to *tra verse the country by 
night and put to death any Helots, whom they hap- 
pened to meet. 102. We may, or perhaps, must 
suppose, however, that the object of such a practice, at 
its original institution, was simply to inure the young 
Spartan to the hardships of war, and promote a vigi- 
lant superintendence of the Helots ; and that the hor- 
rors of which we read, were the result of subsequent 
abuses. During the Peloponnesian war extraordinary 
and atrocious measures seem so have been adopted for 
the purpose of removing 2000 of these unfortunate 
persons. Yet the door of freedom was not entirely 
closed against them (98) ; and we find that in later 
times they were emancipated by thousands. 

4 5. Partition of the Land among the free inhabitants, 

103. Originally there seems to have been no essen- 
tial distinction, as regarded privileges or the possession 
of landed property, between the citizens of Lacedae- 
mon. A fresh, or at least a different, division of pro- 
perty took place under Lycurgus, and another after the 
conquest of Messenia, when the lots (yiXaQoi) assigned, 
to the Periceci were fixed at 30,000, and those of the 
Spartiates or citizens at 9000. These lots, which were 
nearly of equal value, could neither be divided nor 
alienated, but must descend to one heir, who was 
charged with the support of the other members of his 
family. 104. But this very arrangement by degrees 
produced great inequality, since some individuals were 
reduced to poverty by the claims of a large family 

» Sec ThirlwalPs Hist, of Greece, vol i. p. 130. 
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whilst others became possessors of several lots by in^ 
heritanoe. The means devised to remove this ine- 
quality were the granting permission to several brothers 
to marry one wife ; or adoption, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the law which regulated the marriage of heiresses 
{imnafiatidsg) ; or the sending out of colonies : but such 
measures were gradually discovered to be inadequate 
to the end proposed ; especially when the great earth- 
quake in B. o. 466, the insurrection of the Helots which 
immediately followed, and subsequently the Pelopon- 
nesian war, had cost many Spartiates their lives. 
105. The inequality was yet further increased by a law 
of the Ephor Epitadeus (date unknown, but later than 
Lysander), which permitted, not indeed the sale, but 
the disposition or bequeathing by will of the lots. We 
find indeed the number of citizens gradually diminish- 
ing in so extraordinary a manner, and the inequality 
of property so increasing, that in the time of Agis III. 
there were but 700 citizens, and of these onty 100 
were landowners. 

§ 6. Consequences of the gradual decrease in the num- 
ber of citizens, and the inequality of property, 

106. This inequality of property produced by de- 
grees great inequality of political rights, and at last 
gave birth to an oligarchy ; since by the constitution 
of Lycurgus the complete exercise of such rights was 
closely connected with Spartan education, and with 
the capability of sharing the Spartan mode of life. We 
may especially notice here the difference mentioned by 
Xenophon between the o/iotot and the vnofAsioveg ; the 
former being citizens who enjoyed full political rights, 
the latter those, it would appear, who, as persons of 
Spartan descent, were not excluded by their birth from 
the same privileges, but for want of property could 
take no part in Spartan education, or were compelled 
to earn their livelihood by some handicraft or other 
trade, or were too poor to bear their share of expense 
at the public table. 
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THE GOVERNMENT. 
§ 1. Partition of the Government. 

107. At an early period disputes arose between the 
people and the kingly authority, which had been origin- 
ally divided between the two Heracleid families. These 
disputes led to the constitution introduced by Lycurgus, 
which was founded on the principle of developing ex- 
isting relations, without the publication of a complete 
code of written laws ; for the few legal maxims (qi^qcu) 
which we attribute to Lycurgus, seem to have refer* 
ence simply to certain rights which were the subject of 
dispute between the different powers of the state. 
108. By them the authority was divided between the 
Senate, the Assembly of the people, and the magistrates, 
of whom the Kings alone had any political importance 
at first, although their power was afterwards obscured 
by a m^stracy of more recent institution — the Eph- 
6rate. The Kings, the EphSri, and the Senate together, 
seem to have composed the government or supreme 
administration, which authors comprehend under the 
term ta tikti* 109. In one point of view the constitu- 
tion of Sparta may be called democratic ; but since the 
D^mos, properly so called (dafiog), or Assembly of citi- 
zens who possessed complete political rights, was only 
a small and steadily diminishing section, as compared 
with the free inhabitants who had no voice in public 
affairs (the PerioBci, Mothaces, Neodamodes, 98, For- 
eigners, and Hypomeidnes, 106)r it may, when thus 
considered, be called aristocratic, and even, in its later 
stages, oligarchical.* 

* The Spartan govemment was, in sabstance, a cloee, nnscrapiilons, 
and well -obeyed oligarchy — ^including within it, as subordinate, those por-' 
tions which had once been dominant, the Kings and the Senate, and 
softening the oditun, without abating the mischief, of the system, by its 
annnal change of the mling ephors. — Grote's HUt. of Chreece, vol. ii. p. 
476. 
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§ 2. The Senate. 

110. The Senate {yBQOvcia, Lacon. yepmaia) con- 
sisted, besides the two Kings, of twenty-eight mem- 
bers, who were chosen for life by popular acclamation 
(^©5), and must be above sixty years of age, and of 
irreproachable character. They were irresponsible. 
As the influence of the JEphdri increased, those magis- 
trates gradually usurped the right of sharing their de- 
liberations and presiding at their meetings. 111. The 
business of the Senate was to transact all affairs of 
state, either publicly in the popular assembly, or pri- 
vately in conjunction with the Ephori, and also to sit 
in judgment on capital crimes committed by the citi- 
zens, and the offences of their Kings. The advanced 
age of the senators was believed to be a security for 
the conservative tendency of the constitution. 

§ 3. The Papular Assembly. 

112. The Popular Assembly (called in the Doric 
dialect, akia) was held (according to a Rh&ra, pre- 
served by Plutarch, Lucurg. c. 6) at stated periods and 
on a particular spot. It possessed the sovereign right 
of electing the great ofiicers of the commonwealth, the 
Senate, and doubtless the Eph5ri ; and of entertaining 
the most important state questions, which were brought 
before it by the government, strictly so called (ra liXti), 
or by the Senate in concert with the Kings and Ephori, 
whose general meetings were held publicly in the As- 
sembly. 113. But the people's share in these discus- 
sions, as in the heroic ages, was of a somewhat passive 
character. They did not possess the power of origin- 
ating any measure, nor even of proposing a modification 
of the plans laid before them : so limited indeed was 
their authority, that when in ancient times they were 
thought to have exceeded their powers, a law was 
passed (in the reign of Theopompus and Polydorus, 
rather more than a hundred years after t^e time of 
Lycurgus), authorizing the Senate and lUngs {nQ^a- 
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Pvyetieg xal oQrotyitai) to pronounce such a decision null 
and void. The government seems also to have pos- 
sessed a discretionary power of communicating or 
withholding information. 114. The object in fact of 
the people's attendance appears to have been, partly 
that they might hear the decisions of the government, 
and partly that in the event of any difference of opinion 
(between the Senate and Ephori for instance), the 
question might be submitted to them and be settled by 
their authority. The Assembly possessed no judicial 
powers. The regular mode of expressing their opinion 
was not by voting, but by acclamation. The division 
suggested by the Ephor Sthenelaidas TThucyd. i< 87), 
because he could not distinguish which side had the 
majority of voices, must be considered an exception to 
the general rule. Every Spartiite was entitled to be 

E resent at the Assembly, provided he had completed 
is thirtieth year, and was in possession of full political 
privileges. 

§ 4. Magistrates-^The Kings, 

115. Notwithstanding their name, the Lacedaemo- 
nian Kings can hardly be considered a distinct power 
in the state ; for their political importance, especially 
in time of peace, was of a very limited character. 
Both the Kings (^a(siXBtg, also a^ayitai in the old Rhe- 
trai) were of the two Heracleid families — ^the Agldae 
and Euryponttdae. The succession was hereditary, 
preference being given to a son born during the reign 
of his father over those who were born before he as- 
cended the throne : if there were no sons, the next of 
kin succeeded, but in no case a member of the other 
royal house. If the King were a minor, guardians 
(nQoUXMi) were chosen from his nearest relations. 
116. The Kings were members of the Senate, where 
they presided, but had no votes like the other members : 
they acted as judges in certain family affairs, as adop- 
tion, disputed succession, and the marriage of heiresses ; 
overlooked the arrangement of the public streets, su- 

3* 
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perintended the public sacrifices, particularly the wor- 
ship of Zeus, and maintained the connection of the 
state with the Delphic oracle, the national sanctuaiy of 
the Dorians. 117. In war, and beyond the limits of the 
country, they took command of the army, with very 
extended powers : at first both acted as leaders ; but 
subsequently only one : and we even find, in later times, 
that the command was intrusted to other individuals. 
When the war was ended, they might be called to ac- 
count for the manner in which they had discharged 
their duty. Every month they were required to swear, 
that they would govern according to the laws; the 
Ephori in the name of the people also swearing, that 
they would maintain the sovereign power inviolate. 
Their authority in time of war was gradually circum- 
scribed, especially by the growing power of the Ephori. 
118. For their maintenance they had property in the 
country of the Perioeci, a part of all the sacrifices, a 
house in the city, and provisions at the public expense* 
Among their prerogatives we may reckon precedence 
at all public assemblies and meals, with other marks of 
distinction paid to them in life and after death. 

§5. TheEphOn. 

119. The EphSri (Saogoi) in the time of Lycurgus 
seem to have been merely judicial officers, whose busi- 
ness it was to settle law-suits between the citizens ; 
but at a later period (especially from the time of The- 
opompus, about the year b. c, 757), the office gradually 
raised itself to a position of the highest authority. Of 
its progressive development we know nothing. Its 
political importance and popularity seem to have re- 
sulted from its character, as representing 4he majesty 
of the people in opposition to the Kings and Senate ; 
the EphSri being chosen annuaUy, and all Spartiates, 
even of the humbler families, being eligible. ISiO. 
Their authority gradually increased to sucn an extent, 
that alj other magistrates, and even the Kings them- 
selves, were prosecuted, suspended, or imprisonecl by 
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them at their discretion. To tl^em was intrusted the 
superintendence of public education and morals. They 
clain^d precedence in the Senate and popular Assem- 
blies, and great influence in the most important public 
affairs; gave audience to foreign ambassadors, and 
themselves sent out embassies and messengers (cntvtdlij), 
settled campaigns, and appointed the leaders of the 
army. 121. Every month they exchanged an oath 
with the Kings (117); and in after times not only 
chose two of their number to control them in time oi 
war, but even possessed the power every ninth year 
of removing them from office by means of a spectatio 
de caslo. They themselves were responsible to no 
one but their successors.* Their constant endeavours 
to weaken the monarchy were favoured by its own 
demoralization, cmd by the ea^mess with which each 
of the royal houses sousht their assistance, for the pur- 
pose of injuring its rivm. 

§ 6. Other public officers. 

122. We read of other officers, each of whom 
seems to haw exercised a certain jurisdiction in his 
own department : the natdopofAog, for instance, superin- 
tended the discipline of the boys and young men, and 
was assisted by subordinates termed §ideoi (pidvoi), of 
whom there were probably five. There were also the 
oQfioavtoi, who watched over the conduct of their wo- 
men, and the ifiniXagoi^ or inspectors of the market. 
Other officials were the ftv^ioi (in Spartan not^eoi\ four 
men appointed by the Kings to visit Delphi ; the 
ngo^svoi, whose business it was to provide accommo- 
dation for foreign ambassadors and the guests of the 
state ; and the aQfioaroU, or commissioners sent to con- 
quered countries or cities. Some of the officers em- 
ployed in time of war will be noticed hereafter. 

' • See Grote'B HUt. of Greece, toI. ii. p. 473, 473. 
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ADMINISTRATfON OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

§ 1. Its object 

123. It would be more difficult at Sparta, than in 
other countries, to draw an exact line between the 
efforts made by the state to promote its objects, and 
the individual exertions of the people; since every 
thing like domestic life was almost entirely absorbed 
in the commonwealth. The very exbtence of the in 
dividual was merged in the idea of the state, and all 
his interests concentrated in this one point. Nor was 
this " state" an idea which was permitted to develop 
itself freely in conjunction with public opinion, but 
rather a narrow prison in which the people were 
chained by education and the unchangeableness of 
their customs. 124. So strong indeed was the build- 
ing, that for centuries it resisted the development of the 
popular mind : but the direction which this development 
at last took, became for that very reason the more per- 
nicious, when the chains of ancient belief and custom 
had been broken link by link, and individuals, bursting 
loose from the state, learned to seek witMn themselves 
alone the point in which all their desires were thence* 
forth to centre. 



A. Administration of Justice. 

§ 2. Judicial Authority, 

125. The administration of the Shpartan laws was 
founded on custom and precedent. The judicial au- 
thority was in the hands of the Senate or the magis- 
tracy, to the entire exclusion of the popular Assembly. 
Capital offences were judged by the Senate ; private 
disputes, especially such as regarded property, were 
settled by the Ephori. 126. To the Kings lielonged 
the right of deciding questions concerning succession, 
the marriage of heiresses, adoption, and the distribution 
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amongst the citizens of the expenses incurred in the 
formation and improvement of the public streets. 
Offences committed by the Kings were judged by the 
Senate in conjunction with the Ephori. There seem 
also to have been several other magistrates, each in- 
vested with judicial authority in his own department. 

§ 3. Punishments, 

127. The punishments were fines (considerable 
only in the case of kings, generals, or harmostae, 122), 
curtailment of civil rights (artfila), and death. Wn^m 
was inflicted on all who violated the public discipline ; 
and in its fullest extent was the punishment of cow- 
ards (of TQsaarTSi;), whose offence was visited with 
complete degradation. Their capital punishments 
were strangulation, and hurling the offender into a 
chasm (xouadag). , 



B. Religion. 
§ 4. Gods of the Spartans. 

128. Among the Hellenic gods the most highly 
honoured at Sparta were Apollo, the national divinity 
of the Dorians, and his sister ArtCmis C^Qiafjiif). 
Zeus, Hgra, Athene {^A&dva), Poseiddn, {UoasiSav and 
IIoTeidap), Demeter (JafidrtjQ), Aphr6dite, Dionysus, 
Ares, the Muses (jimoai, fA^ai) and Eros, were also 
worshipped. The Kings were priests of the Lacedae- 
monian and Heavenly Zeus. As Dorians, the Spar- 
tans especially honoured the Delphic oracle of Apollo, 
which they consulted on all important occasions. 
Their heroes were HerScles, the founder of the Doric 
race, Hyacinthus, Castor and Pollux, Menelaus and 
Lycurgus. 

§ 5. National Festivals, 

129. The most remarkable of these were: 1. 'Ta^ 
xir^w, a feast held at Amyclae in honour of the Carnei- 
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an Apollo and his favourite Hyacinthus, which lasted 
three days. 2. rv/APonoudiai (instituted in b. c. 665), 
a festival of Apollo and Dionysus, at which young men 
danced naked and practised gymnastic exercises. 3. 
Kagfeia (b. c. 676), a nine days' feast in honour of 
Apollo Carneius, during which the people lived in 
tents, in imitation of an encampment. Musical con- 
tests also formed a part of the solemnities at this fes- 
tival. 



C. Military Affairs. 

§ 6. The Army — Weapons of the Soldiers. 

130. The Spartan army consisted of Spartiates, 
Lacedaemonians, and Helots. Its nucleus was origin- 
ally formed by the Spartiates. Its strength depended 
on circumstances, as, for example, whether all the 
m^les capable of bearing arms (those from the age of 
twenty to sixty, ificpgovgoi) were called out, or only a 
part (viz. those from thirty-five to forty). 131. The 
equipment of the Spartan Hoplites consisted of a brazen 
coat of mail, a very large shield (aaniig x^Xx^), a long 
lance (dogv), a short sword (JtwJ^Ljy), a helmet, and a 
purple cloak (cpomiug atoX^). As early as the Pelopon- 
nesian war it was found necessary to employ Helots 
as heavy-armed^ soldiers, with a promise of emancipa- 
tion. At a later period the citizens served only at 
home and in neighbouring districts; armies sent on 
foreign service being composed in a great measure of 
Perioeci and Neodamodes. In the reign of Agesilaus 
(b. c. 399 — 355) we find mercenary troops employed. 

§ 7. Arrangement and divisions of the Army. 

132. The efficiency of the Spartan army consisted 
principally in the judicious gradation of the command- 
ers and commanded, and in the scientific system of 
military tactics, the effect of \^iich was strengthened 
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in the better days of the cbmmonwealth by the strict 
discipline and subordination which at that time pre- 
vailed. The strength of the army lay chiefly in the 
Hoplites. The whole force was divided into six fiOQut, 
each fiOQa into four X6)^oi, each Xox^s into two nepta 
KOQtvsgt and each nefiSHoatig into two ivcofiotiai. The 
Enomotia was from twenty-five to thirty-two strong, 
the numbers varying probably according to the size of 
the army. 133. What proportion the military divi- 
sions bore to the civil does not di^inctly appear. The 
cavalry, an inconsiderable part of the army, was divid- 
ed into oifXafioi. We read of two distinguished corps, 
the UiUQitai (in the Peloponnesian war), a picked body 
of 600 men'', who were stationed on the leit wing, and 
the InneTi;, or royal body-guard, who were posted in 
the centre, and generally seem to have served on foot. 
The corps consisted of 300 chosen Eph§bi, the five, 
eldest of whom (aya^og^yoi) were drafted off every year 
that they might be employed in embassies and other 
public services. The Helots formed the light-armed 
companies. Each Spartan had at Feast one, and often 
more of these men (in ^he Persian war seven), who 
acted as his servant and covered his flank. 

§ 8. Officers, 

134. The army was commanded by the Kinjes, at 
first by both conjointly, afterwards by one. Their 
council consisted of the fioXsfiagxoi, the captains of 
morae (132), and in later times of the two Ephori, by 
whom their authority was greatly circumscribed. Agis, 
we are told, had a college of ten avfi^ovloi. At a sub- 
sequent period we find the army commanded by other 
Spartans (such as Brasidas, Gylippus, Lysander, &c.) 
The remaining oflScers were the Xoioiyoi, nertTjHoatfjgsg, 
ifonfiOTaQxoti, and the InnaQfAoarai or commanders of the 
cavalry divisions, with the InnayQitM or captains of one 
hundred Innelg, 

' That the Scirites were cavalry, may be inferred, though not with 
certainty, from Xenoph. Cyr. 4. 3. 1. 
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§9. War. Battks. 

135. The campaign comd enced with a sacrifice at 
home to Zeus Hag^tor, and on the frontier {Hia^aziqQid) 
to Zeus and Athftne. Then a priest of Ares {nvQqsOfioi;) 
lighted the sacred fire, which was kept burning during 
the campaign. The religious feelings of the Spartans 
were eminently displayed in time of war : if the Diaba- 
teria were unfavouraole, they remained at home ; nor 
would they engage in any expedition during their public 
festivals, particularly during the Cameia (129, 3). In 
camp, the usual gymnastic and warlike exercises were 
continued. The Helots were excluded from the camp. 
186. When the army formed in order of battle, the 
Kings occupied the centre, surrounded by a numerous 
stafl^^ consisting of the Polemarchs (134), the two 
Ephori, diviners, physicians, flute-players, conquerors 
in the public games, &c. Before the oattle a sacrifice 
was offered to the Muses and Eros. Then military 
music {to ifi^aj^Qtovy the KaatoQBtov, or March of Castor, 
for instance), was performed in anapaestic time, accom- 
panied by the war-song, which was often one of the 
martial strains of Tyrtaeus (b. c. 680). The army then 
advanced in compact masses, keeping step to the music. 
Sometimes scientific mancEUvres and evolutions were 
employed (il^eXiyfJioi, Ttagaymyai). 137. It was not cus- 
tomary to pursue a beaten enemy, or to plunder the 
dead. The science of the Spartans was displayed ex- 
clusively in the open field ; of sieges, and the attack 
and defence of fortified places, they knew nothing. 
Military rewards and punishments consisted for the 
most part of honour and disgrace. Those who had 
most distinguished themselves by their bravery were 
rewarded with precedence in the public assemblies, 
garlands, and similar marks of respect. The slain re- 
ceived especial honours. Cowards (of tQi6avte^) were 
punished with Atimia (127). 

§ 10. Naval affairs, 

138. We gather from Herodotus that the naval 
force of the Spartans during the Persian war was very 
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insignificant^ and that it was simply to its high reputa* 
tion that the state was indebted for the Hegemony by 
?e% which it was soon compelled to resign. It was 
not uqtil the Peloponnesian war, that Sparta figured 
as a naval power. Helots were often employed to man 
the fleet. It was usual to give their naval engage- 
ments as far as possible the character of battles on . 
shore, by boarding the enemy's ships, and fighting on 
their decks. The commanders were called vavaniiii 
and intctoXug. 



D: Political Economy. 

§ 11. Income and Expenditure — Money, 

139. The expenditure of the Spartan government, 
which was inconsiderable, was defrayed out of the 
tribute paid by the Perioeci, the estates belonging to 
the commonwealth, the extraordinary taxes, which 
were sometimes imposed, when circumstances required 
a larger revenue, and the proceeds of their Hegemony 
and wars. 140. Lycurgus prohibited the general use 
of gold and silver as a circulating medium, permitting 
only iron money, which had no value out of Laconia 
(the principal piece of money; nikavoQ). This regula- 
tion applied, however, only to individuals : the state, 
as may easily be supposed, could not altogether dis- 
pense with a currency. Even the Perioeci, who were 
engaged in trade, were no doubt permitted to avail 
themselves of it : and at length we find the privilege 
of possessing the precious metals extended to the 
Kings and Commanders-in-chief; for Pausanias after 
the battle of Plataea retained two talents as his share 
of the booty, and pecuniary fines to a considerable 
amount were often imposed on \he Kings at a later 
period of Grecian history. 
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E. Other Public Institutions. 
§ 12. General remarks, 

141. The Spartan government, accustomed as it 
was to consider the individual citizen as a cipher, ex- 
cept in so far as his welfare or ruin affected the general 
interest, naturally interfered in matters which, in other 
states, are generally left to each man's discretion. 
Thus, for example, marriage and the education of 
children from infancy were under the control of the 
government, which exacted from every man unswerv- 
ing and laborious attention to its interests, and im- 
posed all sorts of fetters and restraints, for the purpose 
of sustaining its own independence, and the perma- 
nence of the existing constitution. 

§ 13. Marriage. 

142. The object of marriage was to obtain a supply 
of sturdy citizens and warriors. With this view, the 
state imposed a penalty on celibacy (Wxiy ayafiiov), and 
even on those who married too late in life {SUti oxpiptr 
fiiov). The father of three children enjoyed certain 
privileges, and a divorce was easily obtained where 
there were no children. A penalty was also imposed on 
unsuitable marriages (diKti xaxayafjiiovf, as for instance 
where the wife was too young. 143. The marriage 
solemnity consisted in a sort of rape or abduction of 
the bride. In the olden times no dowry was given ; 
but if the bride were without brothers, and conse- 
quently had inherited the estate (Kldros) of her father,* 
the land became the property of her husband. It was 
the duty of the Kings to decide questions affecting the 
marriage of heiresses (imnafiarideg). Among the Spar- 
tans the married state was held in honour, and women 
enjoyed a reasonable share of liberty. 

* Before the law of Epitadeus (105) was paned* a female could not 
poMess property in land vaidtr any other ciicamataneea than thoae here 
mentioned. 
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' § 14. Public Education of Boys. 

144. The great aim of the government was to form 
by means of education a race of citizens, whose bodily 
strength and powers of endurance, united to moral 
vigour and public spirit, would be a security for their 
performing efficiently the duties which it required. 
From their infancy children, especially boys, were 
looked upon as the property of the state. As soon as 
they were born, they were examined by the elders of 
their fathers' Phyhy for the purpose of ascertaining that 
they had no bodily infirmity or d^ormity, which might 
render it necessary to expose them. They were then 
left to their parents until their seventh year, when the 
state undertook their education, in order to accustom 
them to strict military discipline and qualify them for 
the arftiy. 145. This public education and discipline, 
(which was the condition on which they were after- 
wards admitted to the full rights of citizens) was con- 
tinued step by step through different ages, the younger 
being always subordinate to their immediate seniors. 
They were divided into ayiXai (in Spartan §ovaiy and 
the overseer ^ovayog), and Uaiy which were superin- 
tended by a Tfuidovoftog and five (?) ^ideoi. From their 
eighteentn year the young men were termed fielXeiQBfes, 
from their twentieth eiQsveg {iQSveg?), afterwards aq^aigBigf 
and from their thirtieth avdgeg. Every citizen of full 
age possessed the right of admonishing and reproving 
those who were still under education. 

§ 15. Education with reference to the body, 

146. Their mode of life was exceedingly simple. 
Their diet was spare, but it was considered by no 
means disgraceful ^ to improve it by means of theft, 
which was thought good practice for their cunning and 

# 

* The laxity of their notions respecting private property was the na- 
tural result of that state policy, which accustomed the citizens to think 
only of the public interest. Hence the permission granted by the law, to 
appropriate in certain cases the moveable property of their neighboors 
tnd the thieving practised by the Spartan boys. 
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courage. If however they were detected in attempt- 
ing to steal, they were subjected to severe corporal 
punishment for their awkwardness.' 147. Their dress 
was simple ; from the age of twelve they received 
yearly a short cloak (Tgi^on), but were not allowed any 
shoes or covering for the head. Their beds were bun- 
dles of hay or reeds. Their exercises were gymnastics 
(leaping, wrestling, and hurling the discus and javelin), 
warlike dances (for instance the ^v^glx^ and ^t^ctais), 
and hunting. One mode of hardening them was a 
yearly floggmg {dutfiaatiYaxjig) in the temple of Artgmis 
Orthia. 

§ 16. Education with reference to the mind. 

148. The Spartan education was by no means fa- 
vourable to a free and liberal expansion of the binder- 
standing. Scenic representations, and the arts of 
sophists or rhetoricians were always viewed by them 
with distrust ; thus whilst sophistry, rhetoric, and phi- 
losophy were considered important parts of education 
in other countries of Greece, these sciences were 
either entirely excluded or very sparingly cultivated at 
Sparta. Their intellectual training was in consequence 
restricted to what was absolutely necessary, music and 
singing; chiefly odes in honour of the gods, of their 
native land, or of renowned men ; or war-songs (fiilii 
ifi^atiqQia ivonlia), which they were taught to acco/n- 
pany on some instrument. 149: These songs were 
composed in the simple and nervous Doric harmony, 
the distinguishing charcteristics of which were force 
and gravity ; for even music, as the expression of popu- 
lar feeling, partook of the conservative character which 
distinguished all the institutions of a government jealous 
of the slightest innovation. In order to accustom the 
boys to Hsten to the grave conversation of their elders, 

' It seems a gross, though not an uncommon mistake, to treat this 
practice as a violation of property and an encouragement to theft ; it was 
a preparation, not more remarkable than many others, for the hardships 
and shifts of a military life. ThirlwalPs Hist, of Oreece, vol. i. p. 136. 
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they were sometimes permitted to be present at the 
public meals. In every instance the greatest respect 
and obedience to elders was strictly enforced. Some- 
times a friendly connexion of a very intimate kind was 
formed between persons of different ages (eiaTtfjiXag 
and aitag). 

§ 17. Education of Girls, 

150. The education of their girls was also public, 
and closely resembled that of the boys. Generally 
speaking, the Spartan women enjoyed greater freedom 
than the lonians, and were more deeply interested in 
the welfare of their husbands and of the state. 

§ 18. Men — their mode of life, 

161. From the thirtieth year the youths belonged 
to the class of men, and were thencefortji free from the 
oversight of the PsedonSmi, and the necessity of living 
continually together, from which until that age not even 
marriage could exempt them. Still' the feeling of de- 
pendence on the state was in many particulars retained ; 
m their public meals, for example {avacritia, qiidiria^), at 
which all were obliged to be present, unless they were 
offering sacrifice, or engaged in hunting (aq^iditog fifjiiga), 
152. At these meals the principal dish was the black 
broth (fiacpd, alfiatia) with barley-bread (aXqma, fioi^at). 
Sometimes, however, an addition (fnouxXa) was made 
to the entertainment (alxXov), by individuals, who sent 
in a portion of the meats offered in sacrifice, or the 
produce of their chase; and in after times, when dis- 
cipline had relaxed, many persons were accustomed to 
bring expensive dishes to the common table, or to attend 
irregularly at the Syssitia. 153. Each was bound to 
contribute his monthly proportion (viz. 1 medimnus of 
barley, 8 congii (xovg=congiMs) of wine, 5 minae of 
cheese, 2J minae of figs, and a small payment in mo- 
ney) ; neglect of this regulation subjected the offender 

- 'In some writeii ftXtria. 
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to the loss of civic privileges. New members -were 
admitted by vote. Generally fifteen sat together at 
each table (avax^oi). These messmates were also 
comrades in the field. Even children were admitted 
to these meals, that they might listen to the conversa- 
tion of men; and after the entertainment questions 
were proposed to them, for the purpose of sharpening 
their wit, and accustoming them to answer briefly and 
distinctly. Hence the expression, a laconic answer. 

§ 19. Other modes of sustaining the ancient discipline. 

154. It was required by the law that not only the 
diet, but the dwellings also, and domestic ecJonomy, 
even of their Kings, should be exceedingly simple, and 
that all, as far as it was possible, should fare alike. 
Their dress, in addition to the ChitOn (the only gar- 
ment of boys), consisted of the coarse short Laconic 
Himation (^TQifimv, rgi^oinov), a broad-brimmed hat 
(niXog), and a pair of sandals of simple construction 
(anXai). In his band the Spartan generally carried a 
stick {axvtaXrj). The dress of the women was also 
much lighter and more simple than that of the Ionic 
females. 155. Intercourse with foreigners was rendered 
very diflUcult, not only by the prohibition of current 
coin, but also by the law, which forbade the Spartans 
to travel abroad without the express sanction of the 
government, and the caution exercised in granting per- 
mission to strangers to visit or reside at Sparta (^er^ita- 
cia of the Spartans). 

§20. Relaxation of discipline. 

156. By such institutions, which promoted sim- 
plicity of manners and equality of property, whilst they 
cherished public spirit, and prevented in a great mea- 
sure any intercourse with foreigners, the constitution 
was for a while sustained in its old Laconic character. 
When however the Spartans, espec ially in the Persian 
war,, had become acquainted with foreign lands and 
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maameFB, and experienced the charms of pleasures 
hitherto unknown, the severity of their discipline 
gradually relaxed ; and the whole system of govern- 
ment, no longer adapted to the enlarged views of the 
people, and at the same time incapable from its unpliant 
character of being either modified or developed, lost all 
power of regulating or guiding individual exertions. 
157. This degeneracy of manners was especially re- 
markable at the period of the Peloponnesian war. 
The number of citizens continued to decrease, and 
equality of property became little more than a name 
(103-106). Selfishness and avarice extended their 
grasp; the most shameless corruption prevailed in all 
public offices, low as well as high ; thus fulfilling to a 
considerable extent the well-known oracular proverb. 



APPENDIX.* 

CRETE. 
§1. Historical sketch of the Country, 

158. Although the peculiarities of the Doric char- 
acter were most prominently displayed at Sparta, we 
find, nevertheless, many of its more striking features 
in the other Doric states, such as Argos, Epidaurus, 
Corinth, Sicyon, and in the Doric colonies. Crete at a 
very early period was colonized by Dorians, but whether 
this immigration occurred in the remotest ages, or not 
until the times of the Heraclldae, has never been satis- 
factorily ascertained. 159. Tradition derives the an- 
cient laws and constitution of the island from the 
heroes Minos and Rhadamanthus, whose Dwric origin 
is very uncertain. Crete was 'divided into several 

^ Since the Cretan constitution resembles that of Sparta in ao many 
particTtlars, it has been thought desirable to give an outline of its most 
important features in the form of an Appendix. Compare Thirlwall's 
fiM<. of Orteee, toI. i. pp. 122^134. 
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States, independent of one another, but united by con« 
federacies (ixatofiTtohg, II. ii. 649). At the siege of 
Troy, Idom6n6us and Meridnes, according to Homer, 
*were the leaders of the Cretans. In Odyssey xix. 177, 
the Dorians in Crete are termed tQtxatxeg, an epithet 
which would seem to indicate that the poet was aware 
of its occupation by the three Doric tribes. 

§2. T?te Constitution, 

160. In Crete, as in Sparta, none but the Dorians, 
generally speaking, enjoyed the full rights of citizen- 
ship. The other inhabitants were a conquered peo- 
fle, who occupied a position similar to that of the 
^erioBci {vn^xooi), or of the Helots. Those who were 
employed on the public estates were denominated 
lAvmtai or fipmtat, the slaves of private persons xXoQmicu 
or aqfogfiimtaL Their condition, however, would seem 
to be more tolerable than that of the Spartan Helot. We 
read also of jf^vcraJy^Toi, or purchased slaves. 161. The 
government was vested in a Senate (yc^oona, ysQowsia), 
^ consisting of thirty members, chosen from the Cosmi 
who retired from office, the public Assembly (ayoQo), 
which, like that of the Spartans, merely decided ques- 
tions proposed by the Senate and Cosmi, and the Magis- 
trates, of whom the highest, termed x6(Sf*oi or xoofuoi^ 
were ten in number. The Cosmi commanded the army 
in time of .war, and presided in the Senate and Asseni- 
bly of the people. 

§ 3. Discipline and mode of life, 

162. The discipline and mode of life closely resem- 
bled that ofjjthe Spartans. The education was strict 
and begairft seven years old. It consisted chiefly of 
bodily exercises, hunting, and music, which they en- 
deavoured to preserve unchanged, like the music of 
Sparta. We find also the same friendly connexion 
between the old and young (qnXi^trng and xXeivog). The 
men assembled at public tables (avdeia) which ^^ere 
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maintained partly at their own cost, and partly at the 
expense of the state. They eschewed agriculture, 
mechanical labour, and trade. In after times many of 
them served as mercenary soldiers, and some practised 
piracy. Gradually the constitution assumed a more 
democratic character, and the struggle of opposing 
parties continued until the subjugation of the island by 
the Romans. 



ATHENS (al 'Aertpcu). 

CHOROGRAPHY. 

§ 1. The Country. 

163. Attica ^Afuxrl), a mountainous peninsula ly- 
ing between Bceotia (from which it is separated by the 
chains of Cithaeron and Pames), the Saronic gulf; and 
the jEgean sea, is divided by nature into three parts : 
1. The eastern or highland country (jJ diaxgia, ogsdifh 
'AtttKiq), extending from Parnes to the promontory of 
Cynosura. 2. The western district, less mountainous 
(^ ftsdidg, to Titdiov), with the sea coast {in^tif) reaching 
to the promontory called Zoster. 3. The southern 
point of land (^ nciQalla) terminated by the promontory 
of Sunium. 164. The soil qf Attica was by no means 
distinguished for fertility, but was diligently cultivated, 
and produced olives, fiss, and wine. The honey of 
Hymettus was also celebrated. The mountainous dis- 
tricts were favourable to the breeding of cattle. Its 
mineral productions were marble (chiefly from Pente- 
llcus), silver and lead (from Laurium, Aavgiov or jiav" 
^ov). The climate was healthy and agreeable. 165. 
The extended line of coast and excellent harbours in- 
vited the establishment of fisheries, navigation, and trade . 
To Attica belonged Salamis and severd smaller islands. 
The land was divided for political purposes into ten 
Phylae (qwXai), and 174 DSmi (dijfioi) ; but it is almost 
impossible to trace the exact position and boundaries 
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of many of the latter. Northwest from Attica, adjom- 
ing the isthmus, lay the district of Meg&ris,'which in 
ancient time belonged to Attica. 

§ 2. The Capital 

166. Athens {ai l^^^oi), the capital of Attica, lies 
at the foot of a steep rock near the river Uissus. Tra- 
dition points out Cecrops as the founder of the Acro- 
g5lis (Cecropia) and Theseus of the city. In the 
ersian war it was sacked, but rebuilt during the 
administration of Themistocles, and adorned by Cimon, 
Pericles, and at a later period by Demetrius Phalereus. 
167. It consisted of (I.) The city {to aatv), divided into 
the lower (tj xaToo noXtg) and upper (7 apoD TtoXig, axQO' 
noXig, KsxQoma), The most remarkable buildings of 
the lower city were the Odeum, builtr by Pericles, and 
originally intended for musical festivals, but afterwards , 
used for public assemblies and the administration of 
justice, the Bouleterion, Prytaneum, Tholos or Skias, 
the Theatre, several Temples, such as the Thesemn, 
and Olympigum : pk>rticos (atoai), as the atoa noixClii^ 
adorned with pictures by the best masters, a multitude 
of LeschcB or places for conversation and amusement ; 
the Areopagus, or hill of (Mars) *^qi] {*AQ8iog nayog), 
the Pnyx,-and the Museum. Among the open spaces 
was the Ceramicus. 16^ The upper city was pro- 
tected by a wall, built by Cimon, and approached by 
the famous Propylsea {nQonvXaici), a colonnade of Pen- 
telic marble, erected during the administration of Peri- 
cles. Its buildings were the Parthenon (the celebrated 
temple of Athene, with a statue of the goddess by 
Phidias), the Erechtheum with the Temple of Athene 
Polias, and the Pandrosgum, which was burnt by the 
Persians, and restored during the Peloponnesian wax. 
Above all the buildings of the Acropolis towered the 
colossal bronze statue of Athene Promftchus, the work 
of Phidias. 169. The quarters of the city were : Lim- 
nee, on the south side of the Acropolis, Colonus on the 
north, Ceramicus on the west, and Mellte on the east. 
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The city was surrounded by a wall {mqi^oXog) built by 
Themistocles. Its extent is said to have exceeded 
forty-three stadia. Among the gates, which w^ere 
numerous, may be mentioned the Dipylon or Thria- 
sian, and the Piraean gate. 170. (II.) The harbour, 
with its appurtenances, Munychia is a peninsula, the 
north side of which forms the haibour of Piraeeus, and 
the south those of Munychia, and Phalgrum. Piraeeus 
and Munychia compose the port, a town adogied with 
several handsome buildings, such as the Arsenal {hnXo* 
^i^rj, (Txevo^jjxjy) built by Jrhilon, the Docks, and a large 
Theatre. All these harbours were joined to Athens 
by walls ; one of thirty-five stadia, which led to Phale- 
rum, and tw^o of forty stadia (ra axilTJ), connecting the 
city with Piraeeus. The Piraeeus was fortified by 
Themistocles ; the connecting walls completed under 
the administration of Cimon (b. c. 457 — 456) and Peri- 
cles. The Long Walls and the wall of Piraeeus were 
pulled down by the Thirty Tyrants, but restored by 
Conon (b. c. 393). 171. In the neighbourhood of 
Athens were the three celebrated Gymnasia, the Ly- 
ceum, not far from the temple of Apollo Lyceius on 
the river Ilissus ; Cynosargps, near the Lyceum ; and 
the Academia, which was distant- about six stadia from 
the city, and was greatly embellished by Cimon. 



HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 

§ 1. Ancient history of the country. The Monarchy 

and Aristocracy. 

172. The most ancient inhabitants of Attica were 
of Pelasgic origin (Kgavaoi, Herod, viii. 44). - As re- 
presentatives of the remotest antiquity we find mention 
of Cecrops and Erectheus. Cecrops is called by the 
ancients an Autochthon, but according to a more re- 
cent legend he was the leader of a colony from Sais in 
Egypt. Erectheus is closely connected by tradition 
with the worship of Athene (II. ii. 647). According 
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to another legend Xuthus, the son of Hellen, settled in 
Attica, during the reign of Erectheus, and introduced 
into that country the worship of Apollo natQq^og, From 
his son Ion the people were called lones. 173. This 
tradition would either indicate an Ionic immigration,* 
or, if the lonians were Pelasgians, the elevation of one 
tribe above the rest. • The legend ascribes to this Ion 
the division of the people into four qfvlai, according to 
their employments or their places of residence ; viz. 
FeXiopjeg, or perhaps TtXiorttg, the agriculturists (or 
according to some authorities, the priests) ; ''Onltjteg, 
the warriors or ruling aristocracy ; AQyoAeig, artisans ; 
Bui.AiyinoQBig, herdsmen.' 

§ 2. The subject continued, 

r 

174. The country was divided into several states 
until the time of Theseus (fifty years, as is generally 
supposed, before the fall of Troy), who seems to have 
amalgamated them, and made Athens the capital. To 
him is also attributed a new division of the people into 
three classes (iOvri) : Evnatgidai, the patricians : Pemfw- 
Qoif small landed proprietors ; and JiiiAiovQyoi, artisans. 
The executive power was monarchical, the constitu- 
tion aristocratical. 175. A few years after the expe- 
dition of the Heraclidae, the lonians, a people connected 
by affinity with the Athenians (A^rivaXoi), being expel- 
led from Aigialos by the Achaeans, took refuge in Atti- 
ca. Soon afterwards the Dorians became masters of 
Megaris, and the Athenian king Codrus having fallen 
in an encounter with them, the succession was dis- 
puted by his sons ; in consequence of which several 
of the lonians having chosen his son Neleus for their 
leader, quitted their native land to seek new settle- 

* Bat not a conqaest of the comitry ; for the inhabitants of Attica 
were universally believed to be Autochthones. 

* These names would appear to point to some ancient division of the 
people into castes. The hereditary priesthoods of certain sacerdotal 
fiimilies (the Asclepiad^ in Cos, the DadalidtB at Athens, the lamida 
and ClytiadcB in Elis, the Talthybiadte in Lacedsmon may also be con- 
sidered tndications of such a division. 
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ments in Asia. 176. During these disturbances the 
power of the aristocracy increased. The title of King 
was in consequence exchanged for that of hereditary 
Arihon (of the family of Codrus) ; but about 300 years 
later (b. c. 725) the office was made decennial ; then 
thrown open to all the Eupatridae ; and finally divided 
among nine {arsons and made annual (b. c. 683). 

§ 3. Legislation of Draco. 

177. Under this dominant aristocracy the condition 
of the people became so intolerable, that Draco, one of 
the Archons (b. c. 624) was commissioned to frame a 
code of laws \^e&^mC). But the unreasonable severity 
of these new enaetments, and the aristocratic spirit 
which pervaded them, served only to aggravate the 
disputes between the two parties, which continued 
until the time of Solon, who was appointed to the 
archonship in (b. q.) 694. 

§ 4. Solon's constitution. 

178. The first step of Solon towards lightening the 
public burdens, was the debasement of the monetary 
standard. A new constitution was then formed, the 
chief feature of which was the division of the people 
into four classes, viz. neptaxomofiidtfivoty 'Iftneig, Zevy^rcu^ 
and 0ijteg. This division was grounded on the census 
(tifitifut), according to which the taxes and military 
service required from each were duly proportioned. 
The fourth class were excused the payment of taxes, 
but were ineligible to office, and served in time of war 
as light-armed soldiers, and afterwards as seamen. 
179. The ordinary offices were open to the first three 
classes, but the Archonship and consequently the office 
of judge in the court of Areopfigus, only to the first. 
All the citizens enjoyed the right of voting in the 
General Assembly (207), where the magistrates were 
chosen, and other afiairs of state transacted. The 
proposed measures were brought before them by the 
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Senate (of four hundred). 180. Judges were chosen 
from the whole body of the people. The college of 
Areopsgites was charged with the oversight not only 
of public officers, but of the life and behaviour of "pri- 
vate individuals. In this manner Solon, by a compre- 
hensive legislation, laid the foundation of a free consti- 
tution, the development of which (promoted as it was 
by his laws) would give effect to the Grecian passion 
for independent and universal activity. 

§ 5. Increase of popular influence, 

181. The death of Solon was the signal for fresh 
disputes between the popular party and the aristocracy, 
whioh ended in the establishment by Pisistr&tus (b. c. 
560), with the assistance of the people, of an autocratic 
sovereignty or tyranny. After the suppression of this 
power m b. c. 510, the influence of the democracy was 
mcreased by the addition of many citizens, and the 
establishment of various democratic institutions ; as, 
for example, by a fresh division of the people into ten 
Phylae, and 100 (or perhaps 174) Demi / and by the 
Ostracism (220). 182. But it was at the end of the 
Persian war that the people, in spite of many struggles 
on the part of the aristocracy to retain the balance of 
power, became possessed of an overwhelming prepon- 
derance ; partly through the importance attached to 
the naval service, which brought into request the 
active and laborious qualities of the lower orders; 
partly through the ruin of so many rich individuals ; 
and above all through the eager longing after addi- 
tional power, which was the natural result of their 
previous triumphs. So early as the time of ClisthSnes 
(b. c. 508) the magistrates were elected by lot ; and by 
a law of Aristodemus the Jfccuniary qualification, as 
settled by the census, was abolished ; thus increasing 
to an enormous extent the power of the democracy. 

^ Sec Thiriwall'B HUt. of Greece, vol. i. p. 193, apd Appendix iiL 
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§ 6. Decline of the constitution. 

183. The increase of wealth consequent on their 
naval superiority, and its necessjuy results, luxury and 
extravagance, had a corrupting effect on the character 
of the people. The democratic influence began to be 
abused ; and the doctrine that all men were eligible to 
offices of state, gave birth to the monstrous notion that 
all were equally qualified, without reference to their 
talents or fitness for the office. Presents and largesses 
(^rngtHOP^) began to have their due effect; by degrees 
the practice was introduced of remunerating men for 
their attendance at courts of justice or the public as- 
semblies ; the office of Areopagite fell into contempt. 
184. Peitcles, the author oi many of these changes 
(b. c. 469 — 429) kept, it is true, the people to a c«|^ain 
extent within bounds through his personal inm^nce 
and the respect in which he was held ; but after his 
death the injurious effects of the system became only 
the more apparent. The mass of the people continued 
to separate more and more their own interest from 
that of the state, and to view in public or individual 
4)rosperity only the means of gratifying their own 
wants or appetites : rich citizens were annoyed by iji- 
fonnations (Sycophantiae), the allies of the state ruined 
by extortions. 185. Demagogues, fully instructed by 
the Sophists in the arts of political logic and popular 
rhetoric, flattered the selfishness and vanity of the 
people, and availed themselves of theiy credulity, 
mistrust, and superstition. In better days this power 
had been wielded nobly by such men as Milti^des, 
Themist5cles, Aristldes, and Pericles ; but in the hands 
of Cleon, Alcibiades, Hyperbdlus, and Cledphon, it be- 
came an instrument of unmixed evil. 

§ 7. The subject continued, 

186. The aristocracy, which had long been en- 
deavouring again to raise its head, availed itself of the 

* Properly " pUnf-money," given to the poor to pay their seats in the 
theatre with. 
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sudden scarcity of money and the confusion caused bj 
the desertion of the aUies in the Peloponnesian war 
B. o. 411), to restore the more aristocratic features of 
e government, such as the Senate of four hundred, 
and the Popular Assembly of five thousand ; but its 
success was very short-lived. At the end of the war 
(b. c. 404), Lysander introduced an oligarchical form 
of government, the administration of which was in- 
trusted to thirty individuals chosen out of the body of 
four hundred senators, but the tyrants abused their 
power, and were speedily deposed by ThrasybQlus. 
187. After various struggles the democratic constitu- 
tion was re-established (b. o. 868) : the code of Solon, 
with certain modifications, again became the law of 
the land, and the authority of the AreopSgus was re- 
yivSm But the character of the people had in the 
mean time degenerated, whilst the admission of 
foreigners and slaves to the privileges of citizenshq) 
had augmented the numbers of the lowest class ; all 
the abuses of the democracy returned therefore with 
increased force, and real liberty was gradually lost 
under the influence of the Macedonians (Chaeronfo 
B. c. 388, Cranon 322) and Romans ; although some 
of the ancient constitutional forms were still retained 
at Athens with the name of a free state, which she 
continued to enjoy until the dissolution of the empire. 
Having thus given an outline of the various changes 
in the Athenian constitution, we shall proceed to de- 
scribe her polity during the season of her greatest 
prosperity. 



Inhabitants of the State, and their 

Classification. 

§ 1. Citizens by birth, 

188. The inhabitants of Attica were either freemen 
or slaves. The freemen were either Attic citizens or 
foreign settlers ; and lastly, the citizens were such as 
enjoyed the privilege in virtue of their birthright, or 
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were (ubnitted to the rights of citkenship. According 
to the law of Solon every man was entitled to full po- 
litical rights (nohteia) whose father was a citizen, even 
although the mother was a native of some other state, 
with which the citizens of Athens had no connubial 
relations* (imjct/jiia). A law however was passed by 
Pericles, that this pi;ivilege should belong only to legi- 
timate children, both of whose parents were citizens. 
During the Peloponnesian war this law seems to have 
been disregarded, but it was afterwards re-enacted. 
189. On attaining his eighteenth year, the youth, after ^ 
a previous exammation (doxtfiaaia) was admitted into ' 
the number of the Eph^bi, and his name inscribed in 
the register of his demus ; then he was brought before 
the public assembly, a shield and spear placed iji his 
hands, and an oath administered that he would serve 
the state faithfully. From this period he dated his 
legal majority. 190. He was then required to serve ^ 
two years in Attica as guard of the frontier (rttginoXog), \ 
after which he was permitted to attend the public ^ 
meetings and to bear arms abroad. The higher offices *^ 
of the state, however, were not open to him until his 
thirtieth year. Those only could exercise full political 
rights who were imtifiot; men who had lost one or 
more of their privileges were termed &tTfiot, This 
Atimia was either temporary or perpetual, and might 
be more or less severe. 



§ 2. Persons admitted into the rank of citizens. 

-191. By the constitution of Solon no foreigner 
could be admitted to the rights of citizenship, unless 
he had done the state some service, and was regularly 
d omiciliate d at Athens. The freedom of the city could 
only be granted by consent of two public Assemblies, 
the decision of the first being null unless confirmed 
by the secret votes of six thousand citizens at the 
second ; and even this' decree, like any other, might 

• The children in such caaes were termed viOoi. 

4* 
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be set kside within the year by a ygatpij noQavipiwf. The 
persons thus admitted were denominated dtjfionoit^oi, or 
simply noiritoi, 192. In some respects their position 
was not precisely the same as that of the native citi- 
zens, neither the priesthood nor the archonship being 
open to them. They were also excluded from the 
wards or sections, which partook to a certain extent 
of the family character (Phratriae and Gtene). In the 
early days of the Athenian commonwealth the freedom 
of the city was seldom bestowed ; but latterly the 
admission of foreigners to that privilege was more 
frequent. In the year 427, after the destruction of 
Plataea, the honour was conferred on all the inhabit- 
ants, as a reward for their tried fidelity, and towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian war many of the Me- 
tCBci (193) were made citizens.* 

§3. Metasci, 

193. Although the state conferred the privilege of 
citizenship only on a few, many were placed, through 
the liberality of the Athenians, under the protection of 
their laws, and permitted to share most of the advan- 
tages which they themselves enjoyed (q^iko^sna). The 
number of foreigners or Metoeci (^etoixoi), whom the 
capabilities of the soil, or the character of its inhabit- 
ants, or the hope of gain, attracted to Attica, was 
always very considerable. They were not allowed to 
possess landed property, nor to intermarry with the 
citizens ; the attempt to exercise any political right or 
to appear before a court of justice personally and not 
by their advocate (nQoajatt^g), subjected them to en- 
slaveipent ; the payment of a yearly tribute was also 
exacted from them (fieromov, ^enxa reXeh) : but, on the 
other hand, they were permitted to exercise their trades 
as freely as the native citizens. 194. Extraordinary 

^ It would seem, however, that neither they nor the inhabitants of the 
BcBOtian towns Eleutherm and Ordpus, after they were united to Attica, 
received the full rights of citizenship, but were still subject to some le- 
Btrictions. 
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oontnbutions (aiatpoQai), expensive public services (lu- 
fov^Uu), benevolences (imdoaBtg), and military duties, 
were required from them no less than from the Atheni- 
ans. At certain festivals they were obliged to carry 
the sacrificial bowls, water-pots, and umbrellas. Any 
relief from their special disabilities could only be ob- 
tained through a decree of the people. To this class 
belong the usoteUig, who, in consequence of their meri- 
torious services, were placed, at least as far as private 
rights were concerned, on an equality with the citi- 
zens.' 

§4. Slaves. 

195. Attica had no bondsmen, like the Lacedaemo- 
nian Helots. Their slaves were either purchased from 
dealers, or taken in war, or bom in their houses (otHo- 
yeptSig), Persons might also be condemned to slavery 
as a punishment. Slaves were either private or public 
{^ovlot HfHAoaioCj. The public slaves were employed in 
various inferior duties, and especially as an armed po- 
lice, under the name of the Scythians, or the Archer* 
guard {tol^otaC), a corps which consisted at first of three 
hundred men, and afterwards of twelve hundred, who 
kept guard in the AgCra, and subsequently on the Are- 
opagus. 196. The condition of these slaves was for 
the most part very endurable. Even those who be- 
longed to • individuals were to a considerable extent 
under the protection of the lawi It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether they were allowed to possess property : but 
their masters were forbidden to put them to aeath ; and 
in any gross case of ill-treatment they were permitted 
to seek an asylum in the Temple of Theseus, and de- 
mand to be re-sold. 197. Emancipations were fre- 
quent ; freedom, and even pohtical privileges being 

• Indiyidaals as well as whole states were sometimes allowed to pos- 
sess certain privileges, sach as the right of intermarriage with Athenian 
citizens, of holding landed property in Attica, and of freedom from taxa- 
tion (drIXeia). This was particularly the case with regard to the n^^svo'i. 
or consuls, appointed hy Ae state to watch over the interests of Athenf 
In foreign coontries. 
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c^n conferred on those who distinguished themselves 
in war, where they^ were especially employed as sea- 
men. But they were never allowed to visit the Gym- 
nasia, nor to be present at the public assemblies ; nor 
could they appear as witnesses, except in cases of mur* 
der, as (iipf^tu. Their evidence had no weight unless 
obtained by torture. 198. Emancipated slaves {anBUi- 
^BQot) were admitted into the class of Metoeci (193), 
their former master being now their Prostates or 
patron. Those who rejected this protection, might be 
again condemned to slaverv by means of a dwri or 
YQoqiii anoctaaiov. The population of Attica in her best 
days exceeded 500,000, of whom about 365,000 were 
slaves, 45,000 Metceci, and the rest citizens, or about 
10,000 families of MetcBci, and 20,000 of citizens. 

§ 5. PhylcB and Demi. 

199. Complete political rights qualified the pos- 
sessor for admission into certain communities or asso- 
ciations, which were governed by their own officers. 
To this class belong the qpvXa/, dr^fnoiy qtQatQicu^ and yirfj. 
The first two in their more recent form derived their 
origin from Clisth^nes (b. o. 508), who changed the 
number of the ancient Ionic tribes from four to ten, 
viz. Erecthgis, AigSis, Pandidnis, Leontis, Akamantis, 
Oingis, Cecrdpis, Uippothontis, Aiantis, and Antidchis. 
200. These were divided probably into one hundred 
and seventy-four Demi (181), the names of which were 
derived either from remarkable spots within their limits, 
as Marathon and Eleusis, or from the most important 
families amongtheir inhabitants, such as the Daedaltdse 
and lonldae. The Demi which belonged to each Phyle 
were not necessarily adjoining districts, but were often 
at some distance u'Om each other; and as the son's 
name was always inscribed in the register of his 
father's Demus, the actual residence of an individual 
might be totally distinct from the Demus to which he 
belonged. 
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§ 6. Administration of these communities, 

201. Each Phyle had its own sanctuaries, lands, 
and treasury ; with treasurers (rafjiiai), and other offi- 
cers (imfisXiitai t&v q^vX^v), In the public assemblies 
ot the Phyle the affairs of the community were trans- 
acted, local officers chosen, and persons selected to 
discharge the public Auttovqyiat, Even the Demi had 
their sanctuaries^ assemblies, lands, treasury, and offi- 
cers, such as the Tamias, the Demarch (di^fiOQiog), and 
the Euthynus (ei&wog). Youths, on attaining their 
eighteenth year were enrolled in the register {ItjliiaQXMhv 
yQUftfiaieiov) of the Demus to which their father be- 
longed. The same rule was observed also with regard 
to elder persons in case of adoption. 202. As it some- 
times happened that the names of persons were inserted 
surreptitiously in these lists, a revision was made from 
time to time, and the names of disqualified individuals 
expunged from the list of DemStse {druAotai), They 
might, if they thought fit, appeal against this disfran- 
chisement; but if they failed to make their claims 
good, they were condemned to slavery. 

§ 7. PhratricB and Grene. 

203. The division into twelve phratriae (cpQarQiat), 
and thirty families (ysvif) in every phratria, was of great 
antiquity, and seems to have sustained no alteration at 
the hands of Clisthenes. These divisions were in fact 
entirely independent of those mentioned in the last 
section, being not so much political as religious and 
private associations, either originating in extended 
family connexions, or organized on the plan of such 
communities. Thus although persons admitted to the 
rights of citizenship (dtifionoirjtoi), were, as a matter of 
coilrse, incorporated into some Tribe or Demus, they 
were excluded from these associations ; and in conse- 
quence were ineligible to the office either of Priest or 
Archon ; but they might be created q}QdtoQsg by a de- 
cree of the people, or by adoption into the family of a 
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native citizen. 204: At the Apaturia (W^arov^m), an 
Ionic national feast, the names of new-bom children 
were enrolled in the register of the Phratria, an ar- 
rangement which acted as a check on those who 
claimed the right of citizenship in virtue of their birth. 
One of the family duties of the Phratdres was to sup- 
port the relations of a murdered person in their appli- 
cation for justice, or, where there were no relations, 
themselves to become the prosecutors. The affairs of 
the Phratria were managed by Phratriarchs. 205. 
Families were originally thirty in each Phratria, each 
Family being also subdividecl into thirty Households 
(otxioi). These yiifti were upheld as much as possible 
on religious grounds, partly on account of the sacra 
privata, partly for the sake of the priesthoods which 
belonged to certain Families. They had their own 
sanctuaries and places of meeting (harou). None but 
the members of these Phratriae and Gene were per- 
mitted to assist at the worship of 'uimXXmp narQq^og and 

§ 8. Trittyes and NaucraricB, 

206. Another, and it would seem a more recent 
division, was into twelve tQitiUg and forty-eight vav- 
HQOQtoUf four in each Trittys. Two more were added 
by Clisthenes. These divisions seem to have had 
reference to some financial arrangements ; but nothing 
certain is known about them. 



THE POPULAR ASSEMBLY ('EiticX.yer.'.). 

§ 1. Number, place, and mode of summoning, 

207. The sovereign power of the people was exer- 
cised in their public assemblies. Originally there was 
one ordinary (po/ufiot or Ipvofioi) assemoly held in each 
Prytaneia (exxXtifriau xvQiai) and afterwards four. Each 
of these had its particular business, but this rule does 
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not seem to have been always very rigidly observed. 
On special occasions extraordinary meetings were con- 
vened. These were termed (jvyxirjioiy or if the people 
were summoned from the country xajdxXtjtoi, 208. At 
the ordinary meetings the people used in ancient times 
to assemble in the agora, afterwards on the Pnyx, oppo- 
site the Areopagus ; thea in the theatre of Dionysus ; 
the assembly for the election of commanders, but no 
other, being still held on the Pnyx. The regular sum- 
moners were the Prytanes, who invited the people to 
attend by an edict previously to the day of meeting. 
On that day they were called together by heralds and 
signals. 209. The maintenance of order devolved on 
the six Lexiarchs, whose duty it was to reject unquali- 
fied persons, and give to each qualified citizen a ticket, 
for which, on showing it to the Thesmothgtae (236), he 
received an obdlus ; in later times three obSli. Those 
who came too late received no payment, and absentees 
might be punished by fine, attendance at these meetings 
being the duty of every citizen. 

§ 2. Proceedings at these assemblies, 

210. The meeting was opened with a purificatory 
sacrifice and prayer. Then the subject to be discussed 
was generally introduced by one of the Proedri, who 
were previously furnished with a written copy of the 
proposed law. If the deliberation of the Senate were 
not required, the proposed law was read, and the 
people asked whether they would adopt it. Their 
approbation was expressed by holding up their hands 
{nQoxsiQOToveTv, TTQoxeiQotona), If the matter required de- 
bate, all above fifty years of age, and then all citizens 
duly qualified, "were invited to deliver their opinions.' 
211. It was not lawful to interrupt the speaker, but he 
could only speak once on the same question, and was 
required to confine himself to the subject before the 
meeting. Those who transgressed these rules might 
be removed by the Proedri from the rostrum, turned 

' This practice seems to have been soon diacontinaed. 
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out of the Assembly, ^d fined fift^ drachmee. In afto 
times they were assisted in mamtaining order by a 
Phyle, chosen by lot for that purpose. 212. Each of the 
Proedri seems to have possessed the right of protesting 
against the voting, a severe penalty being imposed on 
those who either obstructed or permitted it (ifrtyt^qfiXuf, 
diaxeiQOionaf didovat) illegally. Private individuals 
could also interfere, even after the proposal had been 
gone through, provided they declared on oath their 
mtention of proceeding against the proposer for bring- 
ing forward an illegal motion (yQatpii nuQapofitop). 

$ 3. The subject continued. 

213. The usual manner of voting was by holding 
up the hands (^^ei^oTona). Another mode, employed 
on occasions where an individual case was decided 

ffor example in the ostracism (220), the admission of 
breigners to the rights of citizenship, the restoration 
of convicted persons to their civil privileges, and the 
apportionment of punishment to heavy offences), was 
the use of pebbles (v^^qpoi). In such cases it was neces- 
sary that at least six thousand citizens should have 
voted.* After the votes were taken, the result (i^v^'t- 
<Tf«a) was declared, and the decree engraved either on . 
stone or brass, and deposited in the archives of the 
state. If the question could not be settled in one day, 
or the meeting were prematurely broken up on account 
of lightning or any similar dioarjfuat, it might be reas- 
sembled on the following day. 

§ 4. Subjects of deliberation. 

214. All the most important affafl*s of state were 
decided in these assemblies by the sovereign authority 
of the people. Under this head we may class, war, 
peace, the conclusion of alliances, arrangements re- 

* It seems uncertain whether the law required six thousand to be 
present, or six thousand to vote for the proposed measure. See Thirl- 
waU's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 194. 
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(qpccting every description of waxlike materiel, expen- 
£ture of the public revenues, settlement of taxes, &c., 
introduction of new forms of worsKip and festivals, 
with other matters pertaining to religion, adjudication 
of the highest public rewards (such as honorary chap- 
lets, statues in public squares^ maintenance in the Pry- 
taneum, exemption from taxes, and finally the admis- 
sion of foreigners to civil privileges). Ambassadors to 
foreign states, as well as those sent by other nations to 
Athens, were also required to submit their reports, first 
to the Senate, and then to the popular Assembly. 

§ 5. Legislative authority of the Assembly (Ecclesia). 

215. The legislative authority of the Ecclesia was 
in ancient times so circumscribed, that, although the 
consent of the people was requisite to the passing or 
repeal of any law, the real decision rested with a limit- 
ed number of aged men, who were bound by oath to 
discharge their duties faithfully. At the first assembly 
held in each year, the people were asked, whether they 
desired any alteration in the existing laws. If the 
Assembly decided that any change in them might be 
brought forward, it was next required that the proposed 
alterations should be laid before the meeting by those 
who were anxious to move their adoption ; then the 
people chose five advocates (GvvrffOQOiy avvdwoi), to de- 
fend the old laws. After this, Nomothgtee (vo/io^Btou), 
who received pay from the state, were chosen by lot 
out of the persons who during that year had taken the 
oath required of Heliasts (256), These formed a court, 
over which the Prytanes and Proedri presided, and 
after hearing arguments against the old law from the 
proposers of the new, and the arguments of the advo- 
cates on the other side, pronounced their judgment, 
which decided the question. 216. The proposed law, 
however, even with this sanction, might be contested 
by means of a XQaq>ij nagavoftoov. It was then suspend- 
ed, and the matter referred to an assembly, which had 
the power not only of annulling the law, but even of 
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capriciously inflicting punishment on its authoi; a 
power often abused in after times by demagogues and 
sycophants. This yearly revision of the laws was 
termed iniiBiQotafia. As the unbridled license of the 
democracy increased, we find frequent instances of 
laws passed by the people without the intervention of 
the Nomothetae. To avoid caps and contradictions in 
the legal code, it Was decreed, that no new law should 
be passed without the repeal of the old, nor any old 
law be repealed without the introduction of a new one. 

§ 6. The subject continued. 

217. All the officers of state were originally elected 
by the people ; but afterwards, when the power of the 
democracy increased, and the true principles of equality 
began to be misunderstood^ they were chosen by lot, 
no elections being decided by vote, except in the case 
of particular offices which seemed to require special 
qualifications or a sort of public confidence, such as 
certain military -and financial functions, embassies, the 
office of the ten Sophronistae, &c. The meetings call- 
ed for the purpose of electing magistrates were termed 
a^aii^satat. 218. The candidates, especially in later 
times, frequently employed (ciQxo^iQBaid^eiv, anovdciQxi^i^ 
the most illegal means in order to secure their return, 
and were only kept within bounds by the severest 
penalties. After their entry on office, they might be 
removed by the people for misconduct; and to this 
end at the first meeting in each Prytuny (inxXriaia 
HVQia), the Archon asked the people, whether they 
wished the magistrates to be continued in office or dis- 
missed. 

§ 7. Judicial authority of the Assembly. 

219. Before the Assembly, as a court of justice, were 
brought complaints against magistrates and other unu- 
sually weighty charges ; the proceedings in such cases 
being founded either on an inforniation (fiiivvais)^ or an 
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indictment (ihayyiUa). Cases of this description mi^t 
also be brought before the Senate, which had the pow- 
er of inflicting penalties to the extent of five hundred 
drachmae ; but the more important questions were re- 
ferred to the people, who nevertheless seldom voted, 
(as thev did on the trial of the commanders in the bat- 
tle at the Arginusian islands), but chose rather to refer 
the cause to the decision of the ordinary court of the 
Hdiasts, electing at the same time cvvdixoi or avfi^yogotf 
who were to act as public prosecutors in conjunc- 
tion with the principal accuser. Diflferent from this 
were the ngo^oXal, or previous complaints, which were 
intended to prepare the people for fiirther proceedings, 
and to enlist their prejudices on the side of charges 
hereafter to be brought before the courts of justice. 
This mode of proceeding was especially adopted with 
reference to charges against important personages or 
party-leaders. 

§ 8. The Ostracism.^ 

220. It should be borne in mind that the Ostracism 
was not a judicifil or penal measure, but simply a poli- 
tical plan for averting any dangers which might threat- 
en public liberty or equality. Every year at a partic- 
ular season the people were asked by the Prytanes, 
whether they desired that the Ostracism should be 
employed ; and if they answered in the affirmative, an 
assembly was held in the ayogdy at which their wishes 
were declared by voting, it being, however, understood 
that no decision was valid, unless the number of votes 
amounted to six thousand. 221. Persons condemned 
by the Ostracism were required to leave the city with- 
in ten days, and absent themselves from the country for 
ten years.^ They might however be recalled before 
the expiration of the time by the pebple, who possessed 
the exclusive right of remitting any punishment or 

' The ostracism existed also in Argoa, Megara, Syracuse, and Mile- 
tus. Its institation is ascribed to Clisthenes. 

' The time of absence was afterwards restricted to five y^ars. 
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Atimia. No disgrace was attached to the Ostrackn, 
' nor was any injury done to the house or property of 
the banished man. The most distinguished men of 
Athens were compelled to submit to this proscription, 
until the administration of Alcibiades, who contrived, 
after the banishment of the demagogue Hyperbdlus, to 
obtain the aboUtion of the Ostracism. 

§9. The Senate or Council (povX^ 

Qualification of Members, Privileges. 

222. In the time of Solon the Senate consisted of 
four hundred members, viz. one hundred from each of 
the four Phylae ; under Clisthenes the number w?is in- 
creased to five hundred, fifty from each of the new. 
Phylae. In the olden time only the first three classes 
(fiBPranoatofisdiftvoi, innets^ and ^^avyXtai) were eligible to 
the office, but when the power of the people increased, 
the qualification was extended to all who were inittfioi 
/"and thirty years of age. The Senators were elected 
/ annually by lot (probably after the time of Clisthenes). 
^ The same members might, however, be re-elected. 
After their election they were required to submit to a 
doTUfioaiut and if the result were unsatisfactory, others 
were appointed to supply their places. 223. Before 
entering on ofiice they took an oath to discharge faith- 
fully their senatorial duties ({oqhos ^ovlevttxog), and even 
during their session might be expelled by their col- 
leagues for misconduct. In all other respects, however, 
they seem to have been irresponsible, except with re- 

» (Called " the CouncU" by Thirlwall. History of Grteet, ▼ol. i. p. 
194.) The seAate possessed the initiative in all deliberations, with 
higher administrative authority ; in this sense, therefore, it may be called 
a distinct estate'. But in all other points of view, the BouieatsB, no lesa 
than the judges (or jurors : HcUastse), and the Legislative Committee 
(the Nomothet%), must be considered as a small committee of the people 
diemselves, in opposition to the magistrates, who were their servants. A 
farther proof of this was their irresponsibility ; and at a later period the re- 
muneration which they received out of the state treasury, as members o{ 
the. General Assembly. In early times, the second council, called the 
Areopagus, posseased also considerable, power and influence. 
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Cnrence to their financial administration. Each Sena-1 
tor received daily from the state one drachma as a 
remuneration for his services. Their privileges vv^ere, 
exemption from military service during their year of 
office, and a particular place in the theatre (ronog ^ov- 
UvtMog), Their badge wa,s a myrtle chaplet, wrhich 
they wore at the meetings of the Senate. If they dis- 
charged their duties faithfully, the people generally 
awarded a solden chaplet to the whole college at the 
expiration of their year of office. 

§ 10. Duties of the Senate, 

224. The duties of the Senate consisted partly in 
discussing and preparing the measures which were 
to be laid before the people (ngo^ovXevsiVf nQo^ovlsv/m), 
partly in the management of various ordinary and ex- 
traordinary matters. They received the reports of 
ambassadors, gave alidience to the envoys of foreign 
powers and introduced them to the General Assembly, 
managed the doxifjiaaiai (231) of the Archons, &c. Their 
office also comprehended the administration of matters 
of finance, war, and justice. In the character of a 
Committee of Finance they arranged the farming of 
the public revenues, received the rents, kept the ac- 
counts, exercised a general superintendence and con- 
trol over all public accountants and receivers, and laid 
before the people a statement of the public receipts 
and expenditure, besides distributing the state allow- 
ance to the poor and infirm. 226. The Senate also 
superintended the annual building of vessels for the 
fleet, and inspected the standing body of cavalry, which 
at first consisted of 300, then 600, and afterwards of 
1000, or, including the HippotoxStae, 1200 men. They 
exercised also a judicial authority in receiving and dis- 
posing of complaints, which the aggrieved party was 
either unable or unwilling to bring before the people, 
and had the power of punishing minor offences by the 
inflietion of a fine not exceeding 500 drachmae. More 
important eases were decided in the usual way, unless 
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the people under peculiar circumstances thought fit to 
give increased judicial authority to the Senate. The 
decisions of the Senate were binding only during the 
period of their session. 

§ 11. Manner of assembling. 

226. The Senate generally assembled in the Senate- 
House {^ovXBV7fiQiov) on the Ceramicus, every day ex- 
cept festival. Their meetings seem _to have^ been 
public, except in particular cases whefe secrecy was 
necessary. To avoid, however, the inconvenieace of 
detaining all the members throughout the day, anA^t 
the same time not to deprive the people at any tim^ 
of their highest deliberate council, the Senate was\ 
divided into sections ; by which arrangement a tenth \ 
part of the whole body, or the Senators of one Phyle, i 
sat during a tenth part of the year (qov^^ nqytavziovait). \ 
The time during which a Phyle discharged this duty 
was termed a Prytany (ngvrafsia), the members JPry- 
tdnes (nQvtdfeig)y and their place of meeting TrQvrarelop 
to be distinguished from the ancient Prytangum near 
e Acropolis), G6Xog or Hxiag, 227. Here they were 
entertained at the public expense, in company with the 
aeiaUoiy or ofiicers entitled to that privilege, foreign 
ambassadors, and such citizens as had done any re- 
markable service to the state. One of the Prytanes 

r acted as President {imatdtrig) of the day, and took 
charge of the keys of the Acropolis, Treasury, and 
Public Records, as well as the state seal. He also 
presided at the sittings of the Prytanes and S^ate, 
and acted as chairman of the General Assembly. At 

^ a later period we find nine other ngoe^QOiy one from 
" each tribe, and also a qivXii nQosSgevovaa. 228. Without 
the permission of these Presidents, no question could 
be put to the vote (imxpticpi^eti) ; but the possession of 
this power was a privilege, for the proper exercise 
of which they were responsible. In ordinary years a 
Prytany lasted thirty-five or thirty-six days, but in 
leap year thirty-eight or thirty-nine. Each Prytany 
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had its secretary {yQafifiarevg), chosen by lot, and its 
iftiYQaqisvg for the drawing up of public records and 
accounts. Sacrifices (elairi^Qia and i^urniia) were offered 
at the opening and close of each session. The daily 
sitting aJso commenced with prayer, particularly to 
Zeus, Athene, and Hestia ^ovXaia. 



C. The Magistrates {oq^ou). 

§ 12. Different Classes of Public Functionaries. 

229. The functionaries of the state were, (1) The 
oQXovTBg, or Magistrates properly so called, who were 
intrusted^ after previous trial, with the administration 
of a cerfain branch of the executive government, sub- 
ject to the supremacy of the law and of the popular 
will. They exercised also a sort of jurisdiction within 
their own department, subject always to the control 
of the ruling powers. (2) The imfisXtjrai, who were 
intrusted for a definite period (generally thirty days) 
with the management of some particular business, such 
as embassies, Synegorise (216), &c. (3) 'Tn^QBtcu, 
servants who discharged subordinate duties under the 
control of the others, and were for the most part either 
slaves or freedmen. 230. The first two classes were 
elected either by lot with xva/jioi in the temple of The- 
seus under the superintendence of the six Thesmo- 
thetae (236), or by the votes of the people in general, 
or in particular cases, of a single tribe (aQxottsg xXrjQmjoi 
or litffo Hvdfiov or ytvafisvroi, also x^^Qorovrjtoi or algstoi). 
Generally speaking the lot was the mode of election in 
the case of aQxai properly so called. 

§ 13. T?ie Proof of Qualification (doxtfjiaffla) , 

231. Before entering on oflSce the newly-elected 
fiinctionaries were required to undergo an examina- 
tion before the people, and in the case of the Archons 
before the Senate also. This, however, was not a 
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trial of their abilities and fitness for office, but rathtt* 
an inquiry into their political competence, and into 
certain leading particulars of their lives and conversa- 
tions, such as whether they fulfilled the duties of piety, 
good citizenship, &c. 232. From the time of Aristides 
every citizen was entitled to become a candidate for 
any public office ; no property qualification being re- 
quisite, except for particular situations of especial trust: 
for example, landed property in Attica and children 
begotten in lawful marriage for the office of com- 
mander-in-chief ; citizenship in the third generation 
(ex tQiyofiag) for the priesthood and archonship. The 
proper age, as some suppose, was after the thirtieth 
year. The candidate must also be free from bodily 
defects {aaptXtig, (ati afintiqoi). Those who were re- 
jected (o« anodoxifiaa&ifJBg) at this trial (at which each 
citizen was permitted to state his objections) were 
punished with Atimia. 

§ 14. Responsibility of Magistrates. 

238. Every ma^strate was required to render an 
account of his administration, particularly with regard 
to the expenditure of public money. This fule applied 
not only to magistrates, but to all who had public 
money in their hands, such as the DiaetStae (258), Trier- 
archs. Priests, and Ambassadors. Their accounts were 
delivered to ten Logistse {Xoyiatai) chosen by lot, who 
either checked them themselves or handed them over 
to ten Euthyni (bv&woi) who were also chosen by lot.' 
Those who comd not render a satisfactory account 
were summoned to appear before a court, presided over 
by the Logistae. 234. In this court the interests of 
the state were represented by ten awr^oQoi or (Tw^ocoi 
chosen by lot for that purpose, But each citizen might 
act as an accuser. Until his accounts were passed, 

* The relation of the Endifni to the Logista 4oe0 not verjr distinctly 
appear. Some suppose that they were one and the same, or that Logista 
was a more modem name for Uie Euthyni. See Smith's Dictionary of 
Antiquities, article Euthyni, 
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no citizen could leave the country, or take any other 
office. He was also deprived of certain other civil 
rights and immunities. The accounts were generally 
engraved on stone, and exhibited in public. Many in- 
scriptions of this sort have been discovered. Notwith- 
standing all these precautions, frauds were often com- 
mitted, especially in later times, and even the Legist® 
themselves were not unfrequently bribed. 

§ 15. Limits of their poxjoer, 

235. The power of the Magistrates was gradually 
confined within narrower limits, as the people became 
more powerful. They continued a shorter time in 
office, their duties were more subdivided, and they 
were liable to have charges brought against them at 
the revision (irnxBigotona and uftox^^otoftjaig) which 
took place at the first Ecclesia in each Prytany. No 
one could hold the same office twice, or be appointed 
to two aQxai in the same year. The Magistrates had, 
it is true, the power of imposing an inconsiderable fine ; 
but even then the party condemned might appeal to 
the popular tribunal. They were, however, protected 
against assaults or insulting language. The only in- 
signia of which we read, were the myrtle chaplets worn 
by the nine Archons and some other officers. 

% 

§ 16. The Archons. 

236. The highest magisterial office was that of 
Archon. Of the nine Archons the first (who gave his 
name to the year) was styled simply o^jfoor,* the second 
iaaiXevg, the third noXe'fiotQxoQf and the rest ^eafAO&itai.^ 
The authority of these Archons, originally so great, 
was afterwards, when the democracy became more , 
powerful, restricted to the preparation of indictments, 
and the presidency in the popular court. They had, itj 
is true, judicial authority m small matters, subject 

» In non-Attie writers, and especially in the Grammarians, ipx^ 
hwtfat. 

5 
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however to an appeal. The duty of the Archon w^ 
to settle actions relating to disputed succt.^^ '"'^ 
other family affairs; the Polemarch decided siniuai 
disputes between resident aliens (faroixoi) and foreign- 
ers ; nothing remaining of the ancient military func- 
tions except the duty oi superintending the funerals of 
those who fell in battle. The ^curiX&ig had jurisdiction 
in questions connected with religion ; and the Thesmo- 
thetse in all other matters. 237. Certain duties de- 
volved also on the Archons as a body ; for instance, to 
choose the judges yearly by lot, to inquire in the ixxXtjaia 
xvQia, whether the people desired to retain or dismiss 
the magistrates, and to preside at the election of certain 
military functionaries. The three first-named Archons 
chose each two assessors (noQBdQot). Before entering 
on the office they were required to take an oath ; and 
after the expiration of their year, if they had discharged 
their duties satisfactorily, they became members •'of the 
court of Areopagus. 

§ 17. Various Police Functionaries, 

238. The Eleven (of spdexa) were chosen by lot, pi'o- 
bably one (with a yQafifiatevs) from each Phyle. They 
were charged with carrying into execution the senten- 
ces on ofienders, and with the management of the pris- 
ons, took cognizance of any breach of duty on the part 
of the police, and in certain cases, where the ofience 
was public and in confesso, had themselves the right 
of punishing notorious ofienders and common rogues. 
The aatvfoiAoi were ten in number, chosen also by lot, 
one from each Phyle, five in the city, and five in th§ 
Piraeeus. They were x;harged with providing for the 
securitv and cleanliness of the streets, and other mat- 
ters of city police. 239. We read also of officers 
called odonoioi expressly appointed to keep the streets 
in repair, and imatdtai tmv vdaroDv, who took charge of 
the water-courses. The Areopagus also superintended 
many arrangements connected with public order. The 
ayoQapofioi ^ve in the city and five in the Pirseeus) 
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nspected all goods brought to market, besides exereis- 
ng a general superintendence over matters connected 
with trade. Similar duties devolved on the fifteen 
aito<pvXaxeg and the same number of fjietQorofJioL Navi- 
gation, imports, and exports, &c., were superintended 
by ten imfieXtjtcu tov ifATzoQiov, who were chosen by lot. 
All these functionaries had a certain jurisdiction with- 
in their own department. 

§ 18. Extraordinary Functionaries. 

240. We may notice as functionaries appointed for 
extraordinary duties, the aivdtxoi or awriyogot (already 
mentioned, 215), who were the public advocates or 
counsel; the managers of religious festivals (e. g. the 
imfMsXtiral rciv jdtwvaionf) ; the purchasers of beasts for 
sacrifice (^omvai), or of grain (snmvcu), the ten judges 
of 4he sports {a&Xo&irat) at the ranthenaic festival ; the 
ten 6mq,Qoviarai or superintendents of the boys and 
young men, and lastly the ambassadors, of whom those 
employed on the affairs of religion were termed ^eoo^o/, 
and those despatched to the Amphictyonic council 
ItQOfAvrinofeg and nvXayoqoi or nvXayoqcu. 

§ 19. Public Servants, 

241. Among these may be mentioned, the yguftfAa' 
rait, generally slaves, or at least persons of the lowest 
class ; the xi^Qvxeg, who attended on the higher func- 
tionaries, the senate, the Areopagus, and the people ; 
and many others, all slaves, and comprehended under 
the general name of dfiftoaioi (intighui). 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

A. Administrati^on of Justice. 

§ 1. Sources of our information respecting the Attic 

Jurisprudence, 

242. Of the ancient Attic jurisprudence before the 
times of Solon and Clisthenes, scarcely any thing if 
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known. The whole system of Solon's legislation wat 
based on the enlargement of a ground-plan which al- 
ready existed, and in process of time became more and 
more developed through the practical working of the 
laws ; for that theory had little influence is evident 
firom the fact, that in the whole range of Grecian liter- 
ature not a single jurist, properly so called, is to be 
found. Our principal sources of information on this 
subject are derived from the writings of the orators 
and the later grammarians. 



Laws relating to private persons.' 

§ 2. Marriage, 

243. The only forbidden degrees were those *of 
parents and children, and of brothers and sisters by the 
same mother. It was required that every marriage 
should be preceded by a betrothal {iyyvrjaig), with con- 
sent of the nearest male relatives, or guardian (nvQiog) 
of the maiden, otherwise it was not fully legitimate, 
and did not entitle the parties to all the privileges of 
lawful matrimony, e, g. the jura agnationis (ayx^areia), 
which only belonged to children begotten in marriage 
in every respect regular (yviqaioi, oQ&mg yByevt^fJiifOi). A 
man was permitted to have only one wife, but concu- 
binage was not forbidden.* 244. The marriage was 
sanctioned by a sacrificial meal, given to the members 
of the bridegroom's Phratria, into which the bride was 
now received. The dowry was generally given by 
the father or xvQiog of the bride ; the husband had only 
the usufruct, and was obliged to give security, that, in 
the event of death or separation, the woman or her 
kindred should receive it back. The husband might 

' The most important public rights have been already explained in , 
die preceding sections. 

' In later times connexions with liraTpai had a fiital efiect upon the 
fhnnestic life of the Athenians. 
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divorce his wife (ixfiffJiTieti), but in that case must either 
restore her the dowry, or pay her the interest of it, and 
provide sufficiently for her maintenance. If both par- 
ties agreed to the separation, nothing further was re- 
quisite ; but in the event of the wife wishing to leave 
(anoXeinetf) her husband, it was necessary for her to 
lodge a complaint before the Archon. 246. The next 
of kin could claim, in virtue of his relationship, the 
hand of an heiress or daughter left without brothers 
(imxXrjQog), even although sne were married before the 
death of the testator ; but on the other hand he was 
also compelled by law to marry even a poor EpicUros, 
or give her a dowry on her marriage with another. 
These mUXriQoi were protected by the law from ill- 
treatment {Haiimaig) on the part of their husbands. 

§ 3. Parental Authority, Adoption, Guardianship. 

246. The authority of the father and its consequent 
privileges were dependent on the full legality of the 
marriage, in virtue of which the son's name was en- 
rolled in the register of his father's Phratria. The 
father had the right of exposing his children, and of 
expelling or rg)udiatinff {ano^riQvjruv) his sons, if they 
deserved it. He was bound to teach his son a trade, 
and the son on his part was required in return to sup- 
port his aged parents. Adoption (HaTToitjatg) was gen- 
erally employed as a means of obtaining an heir: 
sometimes it was viewed in the light of a duty under- 
taken for the purpose of keeping up the family and its 
sacra. It was always, however, subject to the condi- 
tion, that there were no sons, and that if there were 
daughters, one of them should marry the adopted per- 
son, provided he were an Attic citizen. The adopted 
son could not return to his original family, unless he 
left an heir of his body in that which had adopted him. 
247. Guardianship was under the superintendence of 
the state. By law the term "infant** or "minor** was 
supplied not only to persons under age, who had either 
their father as their natural guardian (xvqios), or other 
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MrQoneif but also to women, who could not engase in 
any matter of importance without the consent of those 
under whose manus or potestcLS they were placed. The 
legal majority seems to have been attained on the 
completion of the eighteenth year, when the youth was 
admitted among the Eph^bi. Guardians, although in 
most cases those on whom relationship imposed that 
duty, might also be appointed by will. The guard- 
ianship of the fTpiclSri, and the management of pro- 
perty belonging to minors, were subject to the control 
of the Archon. 

§ 4. Right of inheritance, and of making a Will, 

248. None but children begotten in regular mar- 
riage were entitled to the property of their parents ; 
consequently to^oi were excluded from this privilege, 
and could only claim a sum amounting at most to one 
thousand drachmae. The same rule applied to adopted 
children : blood relationship, as a ground of claim to 
inheritance, is called ay^fttrre/a, and comprehended not 
only children, but collateral relations (by avyyiveia, in 
opposition to alliance by marriage, which conferred no 
such right). Sons who had been disinherited on insuf- 
rficient grounds, might appeal. The children of one 
who at the time of his death was au^og on account of 
debt to the state, inherited the an/u/oe and the obliga- 
1 tions of their father. All the sons inherited equally, 
"" the daughters merely received a portion. In default of 
sons, the daughters inherited (imxXrjQoi), 249. With 
regard to collateral relations, it was the Attic law, in 
cases of intestacy, that the males should inherit in* 
preference to females, even although the latter were 
more nearly related to the deceased. When there 
were neither natural nor adopted heirs, the inheritance 
fell to a member of the same Phyle, except in the case 
of resident aliens (jxixoMoi)^ whose property, under those 
circumstances lapsed to the state. Every free citizen 
had the right of making a will (^fa^ffxi^), with the ex- 
ception of the drifAonoifj^toi (191), adopted sons, and a 
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few others. Wills however were invalid, where there 
were heirs of the body' not disqualified by law; but if 
they were only daughters, a stranger might inherit, 
subject to the condition of marrying one of them. 
250. In all cases, legacies (donQBai) might be left, pro- 
vided the estate and the rights of the natural heirs were 
not injured. None but citizens (including dtjfionoitirot) 
could inherit property. Great importance was attached 
by the state to the subject of inheritances, the attention 
01 the people being drawn to it at every ixxXrioia xogia. 
The ground of this strictness seems to have been prin- 
cipally a religious fear, lest any house should become 
entirely extinct. 

§ 5. Laws relating to Obligations and Securities. 

251. The chief means of security in pecuniary 
transactions were written contracts {avy^Qacpai) and 
oral testimony QmQtvQiai). By the code of Solon 
milder provisions were substituted for the old law of 
debt, which was very severe. Witnesses were present 
at the paying over of a loan to the borrower, and a 
written acknowledgment was also generally placed in 
the hands of a tQane^ittjg, As trade and barter in- 
creased, it became customary to deposit security (eVe- 
jfiQop), All borrowing and lending transactions con- 
nected with navigation and commerce being of the 
greatest importance to the state, the laws by which 
they were regulated were exceedingly exact and 
stringent. 252. The rate of interest was not fixed by 
Solon, syid was generally very high (seldom under ten 
per cent). It was reckoned either as a per-centage on 
the sum lent, or as a certain portion of the capitaT, say 
* +» h ^^ i- 'Eyyvjj (security or bail) was permitted in ml 
sorts of civil contracts, as well as in penal proceedings. 
The ^ovXsvrai were required to swear, that they would 
not imprison any Athenian, provided he could obtain 
the security of three members of the same class with 
himself. This oath, however, did not apply to persons 
accused of high treason or to public defaulters. In the 
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transfer of real property, we find no traces of the sym* 
bolic usages employed by the Romans on such ocotu 
sions. 



Judges and Courts of Justice. 
§ 6. Historical Account of the Courts of Justice, 

253. Of the most ancient Attic courts of justice we 
know very little. The Archons inherited their judicial 
authority from the kings ; but we find at a very early 
period mention made of the courts of the Areopagites 
and Ephetae (262), the latter established by Draco, the 
former confirmed and extended by Solon. By Solon's 
constitutions the people in general were admitted to 
these courts: it does not seem, however, that the 
judicial authority of the Archons was immediately 
superseded ; the usurpation of their functions by the 
people, so that nothing was'left to the magistrates ex- 
cept the Hegemonia or presidency in the courts, having 
been ^adually established, as the power of the democ- 
racy increased. 254. The overwhelming weight of 
business in these courts resulted from the obscurity and 
deficiencies of Athenian legislation in many points of 
view, the love of litigation inherent in the people, their 
endeavours to subject the decisions of magistrates to 
the revision of their courts, and at a later period from 
the arrogance, which would make Athens the forum in 
which au the disputes of her allies were to be settled. 
The courts of justice, besides those of the Areopagites 
and Ephetae, were those of the Heliasts, the Diaetdtae, 
the Forty, and in ancient times the Nautodlcae, or 
judges in commercial suits. 

§ 7. The Heliasts, 

256. The Heliasts (dixaatai, or, from \he name of 
their principal court rjXiaia, assembly ; aXltj in Herod., 
^Xtcunai) were a body of judges (or jurors), who must 
be considered as the representatives of the judicial au- 
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thority possessed by the whole peojJe. Every year the~l 
nine Archons chose by lot six thousand citizens who I 
had completed their thirtieth year, probably six hundred -^ 
out of each phyle. Of these, five thousand were divided 
into ten decades, the remaining one thousand probably 
serving as a reserve. They were all required to take 
the oath of office. 266. When any cause was to be 
tried, it was decided by lot on the same morning, at 
which of the various spots and under the presidency of 
which magistrate each division should sit ; the place 
was then marked out by judicial staves (paxttjQiai), with 
different numbers and colours. The number of judges 
varied according to circumstances ; sometimes several 
decades sitting, at others not even a single one entire ; 
the number was, however, generally an uneven one. 
Questions respecting the desecration of the mysteries 
were tried only before such Heliasts as were initiated, 
those which regarded breaches of military discipline 
only before those who were themselves military men. 
257. Their authority extended to all other cases, with 
the exception of indictments for murder or wounding 
with intent to kill. Each judge, on arriving at the 
appointed place, received a ticket (avfJifioXop), on the 
production of which he was entitled (since the time of 
Pericles) to receive a remuneration of three oboli (iqi" 
€^oXop. rjXtaanxov) from the Colacrgtee (KoDXanQhai), 
The number of places appointed for holding the courts 
is unknown. No sessions were held on days of pubUc 
assembly, or on festival or unlucky days (anocpQoidsg 
tlfABQut), On the last three days of the month, the court 
of Areopagites sat, but not the Heliasts. 

§ 8. The DicBUtcB. The Forty, 

258. The court of the Disetetse (diaitfiiai) was an 
inferior tribunal, to which private disputes were re- 
ferred, in the first instance, subject to an appeal (iqisaig) 
before the Heliasts.' Four judges — scarcely forty-four 

' DiflpateB W6re sometimeB settled by private Dietetffi or arhitn^or*. 
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88 some suppose — were chosen yearly by lot out of 
each phyle. They were required to be nfty or sixty 
years of age. In each cause only one Diaet^tes, chosen 
by the magistrate by lot out of the phyle of the defend- 
ant, sat as judge. They received small fees (fiaQa<nd' 
6tig, deposits) from each trial. At the expiration of 
their office they were responsible to the Logistae, and 
might be punished with Atimia. 259. The Forty (for- 
merly the thirty) judges (ol tettoQanoma^ oi nara druiovg 
dma<st(u) were also chosen by lot.. They itinerated 
through the Demi, and decided private causes where 
the matter in dispute did not exgeed ten drachm®. 
On such questions they acted not only as judges in 
judicio, but as magistrates in jure. 

§ 9. The Court of the Areopagites, 

260. The early history of the Areopagus, and of the 
relation which it bore to the court of the Eph^tee, is 
very obscure. By the constitution of Solon, the court 
of Areopagus (7 ^ovXrj 17 «J '^geiov nayov or «V ^y^oeitp 
nayqi), which consisted of men who had filled the office 
of Archon, took cognizance of wilful murder (com- 
mitted or intended), poisoning, and arson. The judges 
were responsible, and might be arraigned before the 
Euthyni, or expelled by their colleagues. The duties 
of the Areopagites were originally much more ex- 
tended, their court being not merely a Smaati^QioPf but 
also a ^ovili/, the effijrts of which were' directed to the 
conservation of the laws and constitution, the restraint 
of popular licentiousness and magisterial delinquency^ 
the punishment of offences against good order, such as 
idleness, luxury, debauchery, &c., the superintendence 
of education, and the maintenance of religion in its in- 
tegrity and purity, 261. We find, after the time of 
Pericles, the authority of this court greatly circum- 
scribed by a law of Ephialtis ; and although it resumed 
its place as guardian of the laws after the time of the 
Thirty Tyrants (b. c. 403), it \;v'as prevented by the 
increasing democratic license and immorality front 
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erer recovering its former power and influence in the 
8tat« ; although on some critical occasions it assumed, 
or was invested with, extraordinary authority. 

& 10. Court of the EphgtcB, 

262. TheT fifty-one Ephgtae (iahai) composed a 
court, the organization of which nas been ascribed 
principally to Draco. Their jurisdiction extended to 
cases of homicide (dixai q}oytxal) of inferior atrocity. 
Their places of meeting varied, according to the nature 
of the cause to be tried ; for instance, charges of un- 
premeditated manslaughter were brought before them 
at the Palladium (rh tnl IlaXXadiip), and of justifiable 
homicide at the Delphinium (to it JeXgnnqp). The 
Eph^tae could not sentence to death, the severest 
penalty inflicted by them being banishment and con- 
fiscation of property. In later times their power seems 
to have been considerably reduced, the functions of 
their court being in a great measure usurped by the 
Heliasts. 

$ 11. Magistrates with Judicial Hegemonia. 

263. The judges, who were merely charged with 
inquiry into the fact and with the management of the 
consequent information, were also in most cases chosen 
by lot, but it depended on circumstances connected 
with the process itself, what magistrate should take 
charge of the preliminary proceedings and preside at 
the trial {riyBiiona tov diHaattiQiov). For instance, in 
cases of disputed succession and family quarrels be- 
tween citizens, this duty devolved on the Archon ; in 
similar disputes between resident aliens (jUtoiMi) and 
foreigners, on the Polemarch ; the King presided at 
trials relating to religious questions, as well as all sorts 
of homicide ; and the Thesmothetae in all other public 
and private causes, in so far as they did not belong to 
the jurisdiction of any particular magistrate ; each 
judge having a peculiar precedence within his own 
department. 
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$ 12. Acccusations. — Qualifications of Plaintiffs. 

264. None but citizens in the possession of full po- 
litical rights were permitted to plead in person. All 
others must be represented by a person so qualified ; 
for instance, the slave by his master, the julrocxo^ by his 
Prostates, women and minors by their xv^io* or imtQonoi, 
foreigners by a host, &c. 

§ 13. Public and Private Actions. 

266. Accusations were either public or private. 
Public accusations (yQcupal) were those in which it was 
set forth that the state had sustained injury either im- 
mediately or through ofiences committed against in- 
dividuals. The line, however, between public and 
private wrongs does not seem to have been very 
strictly drawn ; for in manv instances the plaintiff was 
at liberty to prosecute either civilly or criminally ; in 
cases of theft, for example, where the value of the pro- 
perty stolen exceeded fifty drachmae, and in injuries to 
the person (either as a dixij aUiag or fQaqiti v^geoDg), Any 
duly qualified citizen might bring forward a public 
complaint, even although he were not the party in- 

i'ured ; the fine imposed m such cases went to the state: 
)ut if the prosecutor let the affair drop, or failed to 
establish his charge by the vote of at least a fifth 
part of the judges, he was himself fined one thousand 
drachmae, and rendered for ever incapable of appear- 
ing as prosecutor in a similar action. 

§ 14. Various Forms of Public Process, 

266. The general term for a public prosecution is 
YQaqti^, in contradistinction to Wxiy,^ a private complaint. 
It had, however, various names according to its dif- 
ferent forms and objects. Thus, besides the yQoqffi 

* The word iiitti is, however, commonly employed to express all sorts 
of actions, ciyil as well as criminal. See Dicfy of Antiquities, nndei 
this head. 
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(written information) properly so called, we have the 

fr3(i|(S, anaj-oijij and iq>rjy^aie, by which the magistrate 
authorized summary proceedings without previous 
LOtlce, and the arrest of the defendant after informa- 
tion received, unless three sureties were found for his 
appearance. We read also of the (ptiais, aQO^oX^, slaetj- 
iciia, anojQofp^, and other forms. 

5 15. Public Prosecutions considered with reference 
to the subject of Complaint. 
367, Under this head we may instance the foliow- 
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)nvate, 
sputes. 
ard by 
those who had sustained the injury, or who appeared 
for individuals who were not permitted to plead in 
person. In all such actions it was a rule that the 
mulct or damaj^s awarded by the court should be paid 
to the plaintiff; and that, in the event of the proceed- 
ings being declared frivolous, the defendant should 
receive one-sixth part of the sum in dispute {iniupsXia) 
by way of indemnification for his loss of time and 
labour. 

§ 17. Private Actions considered vntk reference to the 
subject. 
269. The following are examples of private actions: 
before the Archon, complaints affecting family rights, 
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and the disputes of the Chorfigi ; before the Thesmo- 
thetffi, the 8ix^ pXtifi^s, and all sorts of complaints re- 
lating to the protection of property ; and before the 
Forty, the dix^ euniae and similar causes. _ 



Legal Proceedings. 
§ 18. Legal Proceedings. 
270. The first step in public as well as private 
actions was a summons (iiX^ate or irQOKlrjaif, ^= in jit$ 
vocatio) from the plaintifi' (6 Suixto*) to the defendant, 
calling on him to appear at some public place in pre- 
sence of w parti- 
cular cases r the 
appearuice lired ; 
nor was rec cuaed 
was not tak unless 
he were tal it the 
accusation prose- 
cutions j'Qai decla- 
ration of t e the 
presiding n tr the 
citation wa sum- 
moned had ption. 
271. In private actions (with the exception of those 
that related to injuries to the person) both parties were 
required to deposit security {nprrama, sacramentum), 
varying in amount according to the nature of the 
action. This deposit was always repaid to the suc- 
cessful ^arty by the loser. In criminal proceedings 
we read of only a trilling tragdaraaie, which was de- 
posited by the prosecutor. We read also of other dues 
called the iroQatutTa^ol^ and the napcf^oilor. 

§ 19. The same subject continued,— Preparatory 

Pkadings before the Magistrate. 
272. The next step was the previous examination 
(^roKftffiff vqs Amw) by the magistrate, who settled the 
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issue to be tried, and received the depositions of the 
parties on oath (apimfAoaia, dimfioaia). Then the proofs 
were collected and preserved (in an iiivog) in readiness 
for trial ff the cause. Under this head were classed 
such extracts from the laws as were necessary for de- 
termining the legal points that were involved in the 
question (these were to be read out before the judges) ; 
all informations relating to the case, the depositions of 
witnesses, either present in court {fAagtvqiai) or absent 
{ixfiOQivgiai) ; the examinations of slaves belonging to 
either party (which was conducted by means of tor- 
ture, ^mafogy and was considered very important), with 
various other papers. 273. This preliminary examina- 
tion often occupied a considerable time, especially 
when there was an vntofAogia (an application for delay 
founded upon an affidavit). There were, however, 
some sorts of private actions, which in later times 
must be decided within thirty days after the laying of 
the information (dixai ef4f4riPoi), During the avaxQiaig in 
private actions the proceedings might either be set 
aside by a compromise between the parties, or quashed 
by the magistrate, if one of the parties could fully sus- 
tain his allegation by means of witnesses. 

§ 20. Proceedings before the Court. 

274. On the day appointed for the trial (^ xvQta), 
the judges chosen by lot by the Thesmothetae took their 
seats, and the parties were called into court. If the 
defendant were absent without reasonable cause, he 
was declared in default, and judgment entered against 
him {IgriiATiv xaradixaffi/y). By the law each party was 
required to plead his own cause. They might, how- 
ever, obtain the assistance of avTr^yogot, and often were 
furnished with written speeches by rhetoricians. In 
these addresses every device was tried for exciting 
compassion and working on the feelings of the judges. 
The time which they were allowed to occupy was in 
most trials measured by the Clepsydra {Xhe iv Tcp eff<p 
w^aTj, a phrase employed by the orators). During the 
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speech all the proofs were adduced and explained, the 
Clepsydra being meanwhile stopt; at the same time 
the witnesses were personally present. 275. The 
pleadings being ended, a verdict was given by means 
of pebbles (ip5g)oi), which were white or black, whole 
or pierced. If the votes were equal, it was considered 
a verdict of acquittal. Finally the sentence of the 
magistrates was published. If the action were a/cir 
tifitiro^ (that is to say, a case in which a discretionary 
power was left with the judges, either because the law 
had provided no definite punishment, or because it 
permitted them to choose between two penalties, or to 
fix the amount of damages), a verdict of guilty having 
been returned (^ ngoattj xpJjqiog), the defendant wag al- 
lowed to oppose his Jifiriaig to that of the prosecutor 
{tiiAoa^ai and apurtfiaa&ai), and the judges by a second 
vote {tj devtfQa \fftjq)o^) decided between them (rtfi^p), 
or in some cases increased the penalty (ngoarifiqiv). 
This was the -form before the court of the Heliasts. 
The practice before the DiaetStse was somewhat dif- 
ferent ; still more so was that before the Forty, who 
acted also as magistrates. 

§ 21. Form of process in Trials for Murder. 

276. The duty of prosecuting in cases of murder 
devolved on the nearest relations. As soon as the 
information was laid before the ^aaiXsig, the proceed- 
ings commenced with a Ttgo^grjaig, that is, a proclama- 
tion that the accused should abstain from approaching 
all public and sacred spots, into which no murderer 
was permitted to enter. The king then instituted 
an arax^cri^ (cf. 273), in which it was settled whether 
the case should be tried before the Areopagites or be- 
fore the EphStae (262) (subject to such exceptions to 
the Gourt, as might afterwards occur). These inves- 
tigations were continued for three months, one in each 
month, and in the fourth the matter came into court. 

* The opposite to this was dyaJi' dn/ii^r^, or the trial of ofiences, of 
which the penalties were fixed by law. 
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§ 22. The subject continued. 

277. The court of the Areopagites was held in the 
open air under the presidency of the Basileus. A sol- 
emn oath was administered to both parties together 
with their witnesses. The accuser and the accused 
were required each to address the court twice, in per- 
son, and without any attempt to work upon the feelings 
of the judges. After the first pleading (ueta top nQota- 
gov Xoyop) the accused might go into exile without suf- 
.fering any other penalty than the confiscation of his 
property. On the third day the members of the court 
voted. If the votes were equal, the prisoner was ac- 
quitted. The obligation to prosecute ceased, if the 
murdered man had before his death forgiven the 
murderer; the relations might also, at least in cases 
of unpremeditated homicide, themselves abandon the 
prosecution. The form of proceeding before the court 
of the Ephgtae is unknown to us, but probably differed 
very little from that which we have just described. 

§ 23. Judgment — Means of enforcing penalties. 

278. In private actions various means might be em- 
ployed for compelling the condemned party to submit 
to the sentence. If a penalty were imposed or damages 
awarded, the defendant, if he were vneQi^fAtgog (did not 
observe the day of payment), might be distrained on, 
or sued in a dntrj i^ovXrig, the loss of which would subject 
him to a penalty equal to that for which he was cast 
in the original action. Foreigners might be compelled 
to give bail, or to remain in prison until they paid. In 
public actions, those who were sentenced to a fine 
became Aftfioi, as being debtors to the state, and were 
obliged to find sureties, in order to secure themselves 
from arrest. After the expiration of the term (the 
ninth Prytany), the penalty was doubled, and the state 
was at last permitted to indemnify itself out of the 
defaulter's property. Persons condcjmned to death or 
imprisonment were handed over to the Eleven (238). 
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§ 24. Appeals. 

279. Appeals {iq^eaie) were allowed only from the 
Disetetae to the Heliasts. None was permitted from 
the decision of the Areopacites or the Ephgtae ; still 
less could an appeal, properly so called, be made from 
the Heliasts, since the judges in this court, as repre- 
senting the supreme power in the state, were awn^v- 
^vfoi ; but their judgment might be set aside {avd^TLog 
dUfi, fiahpdixia), if any one could prove, either that he 
had not been summoned, or that his absence had been 
involuntary or without any culpable neglect ; or lastly, 
in certain cases, if he could prove by a dixtj xpavdofut- 
QtvQimpy that the sentence was founded on false testi- 
mony. 

§ 25. Punishments, 

280. Punishments afiected either the person or the 
property of the condemned (na&eTp $ attoifffai). The 
first comprehended not only capital punishment and 
imprisonment, but also banishment and Atimia. 

§ 26. Atimia. 

281. Atimia did not in itself render the person on 
whom it was inflicted infamous ; it was simply a par- 
tial or complete deprivation of political privileges. 
There were three varieties of Atimia. The first in- 
volved the loss of all political rights, and the confisca- 
tion of property ; the second, the same without confis- 
cation ; the third, the loss of several peculiar privileges, 
such as the right of appearing before a court of justice 
to make a particular kind of public accusation. Some- 
times it was used as a means of compelling state debt- 
ors to discharge their obligations, and, as such, was 
inherited by the children of the defaulter ; at others it 
was inflicted as a punishment for certain offences, as 
theft, bribery, cowardice, desertion, false- witness, im- 
piety, extravagance, injuries j^ainst magistrates, false 
or frivolous accusations in public affairs, &c. 282 
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In certain cases Atimia might be inflicted without the 
intervention of a judicial sentence ; and the exercise 
of any of the privileges which it suppressed might be 
severely punished, sometimes even with death. The 
punishment called Stfiliteusis, or the erection of a pillar 
with the offender's name inscribed on it, differed from 
Atimia in its necessarily rendering infamous those on 
whom it was inflicted. 

§ 27. Other kinds of Punishment, 

283. Imprisonment was employed either as a means 
of compulsion against farmers of the revenue or other 
public debtors who were unable to find such security 
as was required, or to pay some fine that had been 
imposed. It was also sometimes employed for the pur- 
pose of securing the persons of accused and condemn- 
ed oflfenders, but rarely as an independent punishment. 
Confiscation was added to other severe penalties as an 
aggravation > to banishment, for instance (not to the 
Ostracism), and to capital punishment for certain 
offences. It must be distinguished from the sale of a 
defaulter's property in order to indemnify the state. 
284. When sentence of banishment was pronounced, a 
time was fixed within which the offender must quit 
the country, or be liable to suffer death at the hands of 
any one who chose to slay him. It was inflicted, in 
conjunction with confiscation, on those who attempted 
to conmiit murder ; whilst unpremeditated homicide 
was punished merely with a year's imprisonment 
(a^wiavTKjfioff) without confiscation. Slavery was in- 
flicted as a punishment on those whose names were 
surreptitiously inserted in the roll of citizens, and on 
Metceci who neglected to pay the alien-tax (jutoUiovy 
or to procure a Prostates. 285. Capital punishment 
might in certain cases be inflicted by the injured party 
on the spot ; for instance, on robbers detected in the 
act at night, and on adulterers. As a punishment for 
offences against the state, it was generally carried into 
execution by compeUhag the offender to drink of a poi- 
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fM>ned cup (ndptiop), or by hurling him down a preci- 
pice. It was inflicted for treason or attempting to 
overthrow the democracy (xatdX^aig rov d^/tov), for 
treachery (ngodoaia), as in the case of deserters (aitfh 
fioXia), for denial of the state reKgion and disparage- 
ment of the mysteries, and for premeditated murder. 

§ 28. Falling off in the Administration of Justice, 

286. With the general decline of morals the admin- 
istration of justice also degenerated. The eagerness 
with which men sought the office of judge, arose partly 
from the power which it gave them of humbling thie 
rich, partly from the pecuniary advantages which had 
been attached to it ever since the time of Pericles (b. 
o. 440), and had been augmented bv Cleon (b. c. 424). 
After a time the power of the multitude degenerated 
into a complete judicial despotism. Selfishness and 
avarice found a rich supply of food in the crowd of 
actions which the litigious spirit of the Athenians, and 
the disputes of the aUies, were perpetually pouring into 
the courts ; whilst an ample field was afibrded for the 
practice of sycophancy, chicanery, and pettifogging. 
287. The rich were condemned for the sake of penal- 
ties, which went into the public treasury, and thus pro- 
moted the intcft'ests of individuals. The judges were 
accessible to bribery ; the sycophants laid their infor- 
mations, partly for the purpose of extorting money 
from the rich, partly that they might find profitable 
employment for the people, whose levity, selfishness, 
and readiness to receive false adousations they turned 
to good account. As instances of this wretched ad- 
ministration of the laws, we may mention the trial of 
the Hermocopidse (b. c. 422), and the condemnation, 
of the generals who were arraigned after the battle of 
the Arginusian islands (b. c. 406).* 

' Consult Thirlwall's Hist, of Greece , to . i. pp. 411 and 475. 
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B. Religion. 

§29. The Gods, Temples. 

288. The chief deity of Athens was Athene the 
jM-otectress of the city ('^&^d noXidg, ly V^cotf), whose 
temple stood on the Acropolis with the chapels of Erec- 
theus and Pandrdsus. Athene Sciras had a temple at 
Phalerum. They also worshipped Zeus (nohevg, igxetoSf 
&c.), Demeter and Persephdne (roi &eoi, ^ fJ^vrrj^ xaJ ^ 
wQii)f Apollo, as the god of the Ionic race (natQ^og), to 
whose sanctuary at Delos Theoriae (sacred embassiesF) 
were sent ; Artemis (Brauronia, Munychia, Agrotgra), 
Dionysus, Hephaestus, Aphrodite, Hestia, Hermes, Po- 
seidon (Erichthonius), Nemgsis, the Eumenides (aefivou 
^tcu), and others. Among the national heroes we find 
Erectheus, Triptolemus, Cecrops with his daughters, 
Theseus, and in later times Codrus, Harmodius, and 
Aristo^ton. 289. The expenses of religious worship 
were defrayed from the rents of estates belonging to 
the Temples, and a per-centage on fines. Much of the 
outlay was provided without cost to the state (see upon 
^MitovQyicu, 321). The Temples {paoi, tega) were 
numerous and elegant. They were generally sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, and stood in an enclosure 
separated irom profane ground by an Igt^ or negifioXog, 
In this enclosure was the altar {§mpiog). In the interior 
of the Temple ((Jj/xoV) was the statue of the god (omX- 
/««), and the sanctuary {aXytov^ fiiyagov, avaHtogof). The 
Temples were generally adorned with offerings (ifa^^- 
tiara). Many of them (the temple of Theseus, for in- 
stance,) were Asylums, i. e. places of refuge for per- 
sons who had transgressed the laws {acvXoi). 

§ 30. Festivals, The Panathencea and Dionysia, 

290. A great number of festivals were celebrated 
at Athens. The most important were the Panacthensea, 
Dionysia, Thesmophoria, and Eleusinia. 

1. The Panathenaea {tit Tlava^i^fMa), held in honour 
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of Athene, and in eommemoration of the union of the 
people in one commonwealth, were two feasts, puxQa 
and fifydXa. The first was celebrated annually, the 
' '*'• every five years (nspterr^Qig), in the month of 
Ht^catombaeon. The chief solemnity at this festival 
was a grand procession {nofim^ to the Acropdlis, for 
the purpose of presenting a richly embroidered P^los 
to Athene. At this procession, in which all took part, 
the Metoeci rendered their services as cxiadr^qiOQoi^ vdQta- 
qtoQoi, and axcuprjq^oQot. There were also contests, at 
first gymnastic (probably from b. c. 566), and subse- 
quently musical, which were succeeded by sacrifices. 
The prize was a jar of oil made from the fruit of the 
sacred olive-tree on the AcropClis. In the evening 
there was a torch-race (Xa/AnadrfqioQia, XafinotJdrfiQOfiia), 
2. The Dionysia (ri Jtopvma) were four festivals ia 
honouf of Dionysus, (a) The little or rural Dionysia 
in the month Poseidon (ra fitHga Jiopvata, ta xaz aYQov<;), 
(b) The Lenaea (rk J^vcua), in the month Gamelion. 
Each of these festivals lasted one day. (c) The An- 
thesteria (ta '^p^act^Qta) in the month Anthesterion, 
three days, (d) The great or city Dionysia (ra ft^yaXa^ 
ta if Mtei), which continued for four days, in the month 
Elaphebolion. Theatrical representations were given 
at the great and little Dionysia, and the Lenaea. The 
Lenaea were uftider the superintendence of the Basileus, 
whose wife (j^aaiXiaaa) offered certain sacrifices. The 
great Dionysia were conducted by the Archon. (On 
the Attic months, cf 343.) 

§31. Thesmophoria, Eleusinia, Festivals continued^ 4^. 

291. 3. The Thesmophoria {ta ' BeGfAocpogta) -were 
celebrated in the month Pyanepsion, probably for five 
days, in honour of DemSter, the goddess of harvest 
They consisted principally of a procession of matrons 
to the temple of Demeter ThesmophSros in 'AhiAovg (an 
Attic dtmus), and their return to Athens. 

4. The Eleusinia {ta * Ekivalvia) were two feasts, the 
lesser and the greater, also in honour of Demgter and 



her droffhter (k^). Th« lesser seired also aa a pre- 

pMki^ai), and was held yearly in the inonia aiuw^ . 
rioD at Agree on the ifissus. The greater Eleusinia 
seem also to have been celebrated once a year, during 
nine days in the month Bo6dromi6n, with purifications, 
Bacrifices, and processions to Elensis {'laxxoe, taxxdZnr), 
aa preparatory to the Holy Spectacle (avToi/iia, inotrtai). 
The initiatioD was open to all Helldnes. The priests 
{uQiHfttrTai) were taken from the Eumolpldee, who had 
also a certain jurisdiction in religious matters. 

Besides these were a number of inferior festivals, 
such a^the Oup^'lut, the nQO/tt^&tia, the 'Htfuiartia, the 
J^ha, to which TheorifiB were sent, and many others. 

5 32. Priests and Worship. 

292. Of the priesthoods, some were accessible to all 
whose fathers and grandfathers had been citizens ; 
others were coniined to certain sacerdotal families, the 
Eumolpldae and Ceryces for instance, who were em- 
{Joyed in the service of the Eleusinian Demeter ; and the 
EteobutSdsB in that of Athgne Foiias. It was requisite 
that all priests should be of legitimate birth, without 
bodily defect, and of uublameable life and conversa- 
tion. These particulars were ascertained by a Doki- 
'"" "FTy elected by lot, sometimes 

jflandidates previously nomi- 
'j'Jjntinuance in office varied. 
f preparing such sacrifices as 
igusage, or enjoined by the 
, -,,,^,.. . Ti._www^ i^ t^ing care that the ar- 
rangements and Interests of the Temple were observed 
by individuals who brought private otTerings, and in 
calling in and taking charge of the Temple-revenues, 
of which they were required to render an account to 
the Logistse and Euthyni. 293. The priests themselves 
received a share of the income, particularly of the 
sacrifices, but in all other respects they seem to have 
borne the usual burdens in common with their fellow- 
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citizens. Many religious st^emnities were under tbe 
charge of the magistrates ; for instance, the king was 
intrusted with the arrangement of the Eleusinian and 
Lenaean festivals, and the Archon with that of the 
Dionysia and Thargelia. The other officers employed 
in matters relating to public worship were the iaifttX^iu 
tiur ftvoTi/pimt, Trav ^tonaiior, the rafiiat rmr (e^r %Qmi»r 
710V, the three i^^tital, who decided legal questions 
respecting the privileges of the priests, and interpreted 
prodigies and Sioatipiai, several sorts of Ueonoioi, who 
officiated at the sacrifices, the ^oavai, elected by the 
people, and charged with the purchase of beasts for 
sacrifice, the ten Athlothetes {a&lofiiTtu) or judges of 
the gymnastic and musical contests at the PaaatheDBBa, 
with many others. 

533. Decline of Religion. 

294. Although tbe state watched over religion, and 
punished unbelief and blasphemv with great severity ; 
and public worship, as wealth and the love of splendour 
increased, was embellished with the richest worts of art ; 
yet the belief in their traditionary deities was gradually 
undermined in the schools of the philosophers, and a 
sort of free-thinking spirit combined with superstition 
divested their splendid ceremonial of its religious sig- 
nificance, whilst it retained the mere outward form for 
the sake of its beauty and nr 
worship was thus degraded ii 
pastime, or means of amuseme 
Its works of art, its choruses ai 
device for relieving the wants ( 

ing them with sensual gratification from the m^nitude 
and richness of its sacriiicea. 

' Fyom tlw domitioas of meat nninl >l nerifice*. 
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C. Military Affairs 

§ 34. Military service, 

295. By the constitution of Solon only the first 
three classes (177) were required to serve as soldiers, 
the rich on horseback, and the rest as heavy-armed 
infantry {bnlifai). These classes were selected for 
regular military service ex xataloYov. The Thetes 
lerved only as light-armed soldiers, seamen or marines 

iitti§dtai). Similar duties were also generally per- 
ormed by the Metoeci. Slaves were never taken 
except in cases of extreme necessity. In later times 
we often find the Thetes and Metoeci serving as Hop- 
lites. 296. Citizens served from their eighteenth to 
their twentieth year as neqinoXoi within the Attic terri- 
tory. The regular period of service was from- the 
twentieth to the sixtieth year, but the maximum age 
varied each time according to circumstances. By the 
fevy, which was founded on the division into Phyte, 
the soldiers were distributed into tul^m and X6%ou 
From the time of Pericles the soldiers received pay, 
varying in amount at difierent times. The usual wages 
of common soldiers were two obols daily, and the same 
8um for necessaries, when they were not furnished in 
kind ; but they often received much more. 297. Ofll- 
cers received double ; the cavalry three times as much 
as the Hoplites, and the commander-hi-chief quadruple. 
As a general rule, the soldiers were required to forage 
for themselves, which was by np means difficult in the 
earlier times when war was carried on only during the 
summer months. In the more important campaigns, 
however, and expeditions (especially by sea), the state 
supplied all sorts of provisions ; but wherever it was 
possible, the soldiers received rponey, and bought for 
themselves whatever the" market afibrded {iyoQaf 

§35. Infantry, Cavalry. 

298. The Infantry was composed of heavy-armed 
•oldiers or Hoplites, whose navonXia consisted of a hel^ 

6 
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met, coat of mail^ large shield (onXof), lance and sword ; 
and light-arn^ed (xpiXoi, yvfivoi). An intermediate corps 
were the ntktaataiy organized by Iphicr&tes : their arms 
consisted of a javelin and light shield {niktti). From 
the time of Themistocles, Athens maintained a stand- 
ing body of three hundred cavalry, which was after- 
wards increased to six hundred, then to one thousand, 
and at last, including the Hippotoxotae, to twelve hun- 
dred men, who received each a xataffraffig for the pur- 
chase of his horse, which was also kept for him by the 
state. During the Pelop^nnesian war many mercenary 
light troops were employed, armed after a fashion un- 
known at Athens (for instance, Peltastae from Thrax^e, 
and archers from Crete). At a later period mercenary 
troops were very commonly employed here as in other 
states. 

§ 36. Officers. Generals {oTQotijyoi). 

299. The most important officers were the Strat^gi 
(atqairiyol), who were ten in number, annually chosen 
by the votes of the people, subject to the especial con- 
dition that they should be lawfully married and pos- 
sessors of landed property. In ancient times they all 
took the field, and commanded each a day in turn. 
Afterwards, when the original objects ortheir appoint- 
ment began to be more and more forgotten, seldom 
more than two or three were sent out. In this case 
either one acted as commander-in-chief, or the com- 
mand was divided equally among them all, or each was 
chief at his own station. Frequently, however, we 
find armies commanded by leaders who were not Stra- 
tegi. 300. Together with the command of the forces 
the Strategi hsid also other important duties. Besides 
being charged with the management of all the taxes 
and civic services relatingVo war, they superintended 
the fitting out of the fleet and the levying of soldiers, 
and had jurisdiction in cases of militaiy offences, such 
as oatQareia, dstlia, XstTzotd^iov :* it was their business 

• Thi« wor(J ^-curg in the Gren. with iiKH 
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lo provide for the security of the land, sea, and fron^ 
tier. They had the power of calling the people to- 
gether to decide on questions connected with war. 
The office was highly esteemed, especially after the 
Persian war, on account of the splendid talents of the 
men by whom it was filled, such as Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles, and Cimon. 

• 

§ 37. TaxiarchSy Loch&giy Hipparchs, Phylarchs^ 

Peripolarghs. 

301. The Taxiarchs (rolio^oi) were ten in num- 
ber, chosen by the people by Chirotonia. Each of 
them commanded his own ta^ts^ and took part in the 
councils held by the Strategi (299). The smaller divi- 
sions of the army were commanded by Lochagi {Aoxa* 
yoC), and other inferior officers. The Perip^i (296) 
had their own rnQtmlaQro^. The cavalry were com- 
manded by their own Hipparchs (tftnagxo^)* of whom 
there were two chosen annually, and by ten Phylarohs 
{q>vXaQXoi)f subject in both instances to the control of 
the Strategi. In time of peace they conducted the 
exercises of the cavalry, took the lead in religious pro- 
cessions, and superintended the recruiting for the cav- 
alry from those who were qualified by their census to 
serve in that corps. 

§ 38. Manner of making War, 

302. During the period of hostilities with Persia, 
the Greeks learnt to conduct their campaigns on a 
larger scale ; and subsequently in their various foreign 
and domestic wars m^ny sorts of fortifications were 
erected, and improvements introduced. Miltiades had 
already employed engines in the siege of Paros ; but it 
was in the Persian war that the art of attacking forti- 
fied places made the most rapid advances, and at a 
later period obtained its highest degree of perfection 
under Demetrius Poliorcfites. 303. Several sorts of 
engines (/M^ai'fti) and works are mentioned by authors ; 
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Such as the j^eofia, nvQyoi, itXdfri, testudo (for the defence 
of the besiegers), x^o^r, aries (in Philip's time), xarafw- 
Xtai and Xi&o^ola (machines for hurling"^ stones and 
other missiles). The state took especial care to excite 
men to deeds of bravery by the hope of reward. The 
wounded were attended at the public expense, the 
dead celebrated in funeral orations Qioyoi imzcupioi), and 
their children educated by the state. On the other 
hand cowards were punished with Atimia. 

§ 39r The Fleet 

304. The Athenians were indebted for the nucleus 
of their fleet to Themistocles, at whose suggestion 
twenty triremes were built every year ; the merit of 
augmenting it is due to Cimon and Pericles. At the 
battle of Salamis it consisted of two hundred lai^ 
ships, and at a later period of nearly four hundred. 
Their ships of war {pl^eg fianQai), which were managed 
by oars, especially in manoeuvring, were generally tri- 
remes {tQiriQus), The crew (TtXrJQmfia) consisted of 
about two hundred men ; viz. at least one hundred and 
seventy rowers (povtm and ighai ; sixty-two on the 
upper bank, and fifty-four on each of the lower ones) ; 
and marines or sea-soldiers {im^atai) armed in a pecu- 
liar manner ; besides archers on board some ships. 305. 
On board transports (aTQarmTtdeg, onhraymYoi), the pro- 
portions were of course different, the number of sea- 
men being reduced as low as possible. At a later 
period (about b. c. 330), they began to employ larger 
ships, quadriremes and quinqueremes. Among the 
smaller vessels were Triaconters {tgiaHOftogoi), and 
Penteconters {nertfjxopTOQoi), vessels with thirty and 
fifty oars. There were also ships of burden (oXKuSsg)^ 
and small pinnaces or boats (Hilt^eg, nXoIa). The 
-rowers were generally taken from the poorest class of 
citizens and Metceci, and were sometimes even slaves. 

§ 40. Naval Officers — Equipment — Engagements, 

306. The legislation in naval aflkirs belonged of 
course to the people, but the general management was 
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in the hands of the ^ovXi^. The chief command wa« 
vested in the Stratggi (the admiral's ship was called 
j} oTQat^ylg vavg). To them, also, in conjunction with^ 
officers especially appointed to that duty (anoatoXei^)^ 
was committed the superintendence of the equipment 
of the fleet. A single trireme was commanded by a 
Trierarch, who in ancient times received from the 
state merely her hull, but at a later period all her stores, 
standing and running rigging (a^Bi^^h.a x«l xfe^aarai 
oars, rudder, masts, sails, cables, and anchors. 307. 
In the Attic harbours were se^seral docks (Woi^ia), sheds 
(fefoaoiHoi), and storehouses (auBvoOriHai). The superin- 
tendence of the stores was committed to iTTi/isXrjtai tm9 
tfiw^iW, an office to which one person out of each 
Phyle was annually elected. They kept an account 
of every thing belonging to the equipment and rigging 
of the fleet, and had the Hegemony (right of presidency) 
in trials connected with their department. The most 
formidable weapon in naval engagements was the beak 
(ipi^olop), with which they endeavoured to sink (xara- 
imp) or disable the enemy's vessels. Their principal 

«anoBuvres were the difxnXovg, or breaking the line, and 
e nsQinXov^, or outflanking the enemy. 



D. finance. 

§41. Expenditure — Cost of Public Worship. 

308. One very considerable item of public expendi- 
ture was the outlay required for the celebration of 
public worship with its sacrifices, processions (nof*nai), 
theatrical exhibitions and games at the great feasts, 
such as the Panathenaea, Dionysia, Eleusinia, &c. It 
is true that these expenses were defrayed in part by 

Erivate contributions and liturgies (322), but the lia- 
ilities incurred by the state were still very considera- 
ble. Another great expense was the sending of sacred 
embassies ^i^emgiai) to Delos, Delphi, and the great 
national games. For these Theoriae two Triremes 
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(the Delian and the Paralian) were constantly kept in 
commission, their crews receiving four oboli per man 
daily. The state did not indeed charge itself with 
these disbursements, but still a sum was granted to the 
Trierarchs out of the public chest to meet their neces- 
sarily increased expenditure. 

§ 42. War : the Standing Army — the Navy. 

309. The expenses incurred by the Athenians in 
their frequent wars were necessarily very considerable, 
especially after the time of Pericles^ when the troops 
received pay, although the citizens provided their own 
clothing and arms. One heavy item was the mainte- 
nance and education of the sons of those who fell in 
battle, who were also provided, as Ephebi, with a naro- 
nUa. Another regular expense was the nataataati {cbs 
equestre) and altos (hordearium) for each man who 
served in the cavalry. (On their number, see 298.) 
It was proposed by Themistocles that Athens should 
build annually twenty Triremes as men-of-war. AJ- 
though this number was never exactly obseHred, yet it 
;was required that some should be built every yeai^ 
under the inspection of the Senate, to whom this duty- 
was committed. 

§ 43. Public Buildings — Police — Public Rewards. 

310. Considerable sums were expended in the con- 
struction and maintenance of public buildings ; such as 
fortifications, docks, arsenals, walls (of the city and 
harbours), water-courses, streets, gymnasia, courts of 
justice, theatres, temples, Leschce, all sorts of works of 
art, &c. We may also reckon as items of expenditure 
the raising and maintaining the police force (roSora*), 
which gradually reached the number of twelve hundred 
men, all slaves, who received pay from the state. Xo 
this may be added national rewards,* public entertain- 

* These rewards were seldom pecuniary. They generally oonsiBted 
in maintenance at the public expense, Ateleia (immnnity from tazatknn 
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ment in the Prytandiu^presents to foreign ambasia* 
dors, &c. ^» • 

§44. Payment for certain Public Duties. 

311. Many persons employed in the service of the 
state received payment, especially after the time of 
Pericles. Among these payments may be reckoned to 
inxXijaiaatixop or fna&og ixxltiaMatixog, wages for attend- 
ance in the public Assembly, at first one, afterwards 
three oboli ; to ^^ovXcvrixon the Senator's fee, one. 
drachma a day ; to diHoustiaov, the judge'^ or juror's fee, 
atriob5lus.' To prevent abuses it was provided by 
the law that no person should receive payment for the 
attendance at two places in. one day. 312. The magis-^ 
trates had no pay ; but many other public functionaries 
received a remuneration for their trouble ; for instance, 
the public advocates (uMiHOi, (swmoQoi)y the inspectors 
of gymnasia (crioqp^oyiarai), the Nomothetse, the state 
physicians, and a whole host of secretaries, heralds, and 
other publio officers. There were also, besides the 
Prytanei^Tnany functionaries who were boarded in the 
Piytan^um {aitrjaig iv ngtrapeicp), and many were asiajtot 
(those to whom this public maintenance had been 
granted for hfe). Ambassadors received an allowance 
lor travelling expenses {icpodiov, noQstov). 

§ 45. Various Largesses (pMPOfJiai, dmdoasig). 

313. After the erection of the great stone theatre, 
the persons who contracted to keep, it in repair (^«a- 
tQcipiu or ^satQon^Xot) were accustomed to demand 

generally, or exemption from certain liturgies and contributions), a golden 
chaplet (for the Buieutse, for instance, and sometimes for individual states- 
men, as in the case of Pericles, who was the first that received this hon> 
oar), statues, as those erected in honour of Harmodius and Aristoglton, 
and subsequently of Conon. These statues were afterwards set up in 
great numbers. Demetrius Phalereus had three hundred and sixty in one 
year- 

' The payment of this sum was perhaps of but short conthiuanoe ; the 
regular juror's fee, both before and after it, being two oboli. 
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payment for entrance from ^ch individual; but a 
regulation was proposed by Wricles that this expense 
(to ^emQMoi), amounting to two oboli per head, should 
be defrayed out of the public exchequer. This rule 
was so far extended in later times, as to allow to each 
citizen a payment of two oboli daily for three successive 
days at all the great feasts {isQOfirjfioa), whether there 
were any performance or not. This distribution, which 
was by no means restricted to the poorest classes, was 
supported out of the balance in the public exchequer, 
which strictly speaking ought to have been carri^ to 
the account of the war fund, and was at last applied 
by Demosthenes to its original use. 314. The mana- 
gers of these Theorica seem latterly to have acquired 
considerable influence, through the popularity of the 
arrangement (320). Another sort of largess was Jthe 

?»nsion received by poor invalid soldiers {AdvtaToi). 
his regulation was afterwards extended to all impotent 
persons, who received one or two oboli daily. The 
distribution of these pensions was intrusted to the 
Senate ; and all who applied for it were subjected to a 
strict examination. We have already mentioned that 
the children of those who fell in battle were maintained 
pi the public expense. Lastly, in times of scarcity, 
corn was purchased by the government, and given or 
sold at a reduced price to the people. 

§46. ReDenue {noQotf nQoaodoi). 

815. Until the growing power of Athens gave her 
a control over the wealth of foreign states, and her in- 
creased public expenditure called for regular or extra- 
ordinaiT contributions from her more substantial citi- 
zens, the public revenue was very inconsiderable. 
Afterwards it gradually increased, and is reckoned by 
Aristophanes (Vesp. 660), at two thousand talents 
yearly, a calculation which will not appear enormous, 
if we remember that the tribute paid by the allies 
amounted alone to twelve hundred talents. Before 
the Peloponnesian war the state had collected a con- 
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siderable amount of treasure, which was all expended 
in that war. The public income was either ordinary 
or extraordinary, the former derived from the regular 
taxes, the latter from prize-money in time of war, or 
from the extraordinary contributions (voluntary or 
compulsory) of the citizens. 

§47. Ordinary Revenue from the Landed Property of 
the State, the Alien-Tax, and Duties. 

316. To the ordinary receipts belonged, (1) The 
income from the various landed property of the state, 
arable land, pasture, forest, salt-pits, mines (^eVaUoe), 
especially the silver mines of Laul-ium. AH these 
Were public property, held by the occupiers subject to 
a ground rent, m addition to the price originally paid 
for the purchase. We may also place under this head, 
bouses, and the Theatre. The Temples also had their 
glebes, the rent of which was expended in the service 
of religion. (2) Taxes or contributions from Metoeci 
or foreigners, who exercised any profession or trade. 
The Alien-Tax (to fistoimor) was twelve drachmae 
yearly for a man, and six for a woman without sons. 
Even the slaves seem to have paid a tax. (3) Duties. 
The duty on imports or exports by sea was two per 
cent (fiepttjxoat^), exclusive of a small payment for the 
use of the harbour and the public warehouses. The 
amount of duty on goods brought overland is not 
known. 317. The three sources of revenue (telij) just 
enumerated were farmed out ; the larger contracts be- 
ing taken by companies (teXmai), over which agx^vou 
or rsXmmQxat presided. The management of these 
contracts was intrusted to the Senate. The state en- 
deavoured to guard itself against any loss from these 
farmers of the revenue, by requiring security and 
enacting stringent laws. Defaulters were visited, like 
other state deotors, with Atimia ; at the expiration of 
the ninth Prytany the debt was doubled, and the 
amount levied oh their property : they might be thrown 
into prison ; and the law with regard to them was so 

6* 
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severe, that they were excepted, in common with per- 
sons guilty of nigh treason, from the benefit of the 
enactment which provided that no Attic citizen should 
be imprisoned, if he could find three persons of the 
same class with himself, who were willing to become 
his sureties. 

§ 48. Fines, Payments on Law-suits — Confiscations, 

318. Under the head of revenue derived from the 
courts of justice, we may especially reckon the nqvta- 
P8ia and nagaattMeig already mentioned in our chapter 
on the administration of the laws (270, 271), fines 
(tifjiijfiaTa) such as the thousand drachmas exacted from 
those who failed to obtain the votes of a fifth part of 
the judges (265), &c. ; and, lastly, confiscation. These 
sources of revenue became considerable in later times, 
when all the disputes of the allies were decided at 
Athens. 

§ 49. TribUte-monet/ of the Allies. 

319. Another more recent source of revenue, but 
the most productive of all» was the tribute paid by the 
allies {cpoQOi, riXtj rmv noXetop), which the Athenians, 
especially after b. c. 460, when the common treasury 
was transferred to Athens, looked upon as their own. 
Aristides fixed it at four hundred and sixty taknts 
yearly ; in the time of Pericles it amounted to six hun- 
dred, and at a later period under Alcibiades to more 
than two thousand. During the Peloponnesian war 
the form was changed from a direct impost to a har- 
bour-duty, which the Athenians collected in the allied 
states, and which amounted to five per cent, on imports 
and exports. 320. The whole of this revenue was lost 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, but after- 
wards partially recovered. Originally the custody of 
this treasure was intrusted to ten Hellenotamiae, chosen 
yearly ; and it was unlawful to expend it, except against 
the barbarians ; but latterly Athens employed it aa she 
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thou^t fit. After the Anarchy (b. c. 404), we find in 
the place of the Hellenotamiae the im/AtX^al t£p ^<m^ 
now (313), whose office became so popular, that almost 
the whole administration of the finances was committed 
to them. 

§50. Ordinary Services of the Citizens {Atixovf^iai 

ifHvxltoi), 

321. The oppressive character of the Attic demo- 
cracy manifested itself in the number of public bur- 
dens which it imposed on the wealthier members of the 
community. These services or Liturgies, which were 
established for the purpose of relieving the public ex- 
chequer at the expense of individual citizens, were 
either ordinary annual payments (iyxvxXiot), or extraor- 
dinary contributions in time of war. The ordinary 
liturgies, all of which had reference to religious wor- 
ship, were exacted according to a regular cycle from all 
the members of each Phyle, who possessed a property 
amounting to at least three talents. 322. They con- 
sisted of, (1) xoQfjyioCf or the duty of providing the cho- 
rus at theatrical entertainments and festivals, and of 
seeing that they were duly trained and instructed, as 
well as furnished with every thing necessary for their 
performance (xoQfjy^tv ifdQoiGi or ardgutotg x^Q^^^* avXtiraigf 
tQaYqpdoIg*), (2) FviAViiaiaQxiay \yhich seems to nave 
consisted in supplying all that was requisite for the 
celebration of certain festivals or sacred games. One 
branch of this service seems to have been the Lam- 
padarchy, or superintendence of the torch-race on par- 
ticular occasions (290, 1). The prizes, generally tripods, 
were laid up in the Temples of the gods, where they 
served to confer honour on the whole Phyle. (3) ^Aq- 
Xi^imqia, a duty performed by the chief members of the 

■ Theatrical Tepreeentations were given in the city at the civic Dio- 
nysia and the Lensa (290, 2), and in the country at the rural Dionyaia. 
The poets applied to the magistrates for permission to exhibit their piecef 
(xo|9di/ airtiv)y and those to whom it was granted were supplied with a 
•horus by the choregi, among whom they were appointed by lot. 
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tftored embassies sent to Delos and elsewhere at the 
celebration of the great national games. A part, how- 
ever, of the expense of these embassies was borne by 
the state. (4) 'Eatiacu;, or the entertaining the menv- 
bers of a Phyle (qfvlitiHa deinpa). 

§51. Extraordinary Sources of Revenue. 

323. Extraordinary sources of revenue were the 
sale of booty taken in war, and the tribute imposed on 
conquered enemies. Sometimes, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the public Assembly was called upon for 
voluntary contributions (imdoaeig) from citizens and 
MetOBci ; or a property tax (elacpoQal, tributa) was im- 
posed on all persons, except the Thetes', payable in dif- 
ferent proportions according to the amount of property. 
In this case it would seem that only the Pentacosio- 
medimni were rated to the full amount, the census 
(ufitifut) of the other classes being only an aliquot part 
of their property (ovaia). 324. From b. c. 378 a new 
plan was introduced, by which only a portion of the 

Erqperty was rendered taxable. For example, the one 
undred and twenty richest men in each rhyle were 
divided into two avftfioQtou. Out of each Symmoria 
were again selected the fifteen richest, who were 
charged with the extraordinary taxes, and in case of 
necessity with a forced loan to the state {nQOstaq)iQeip). 
If any one objected to his own rating, as compared 
with that of a neighbour, he might claim an actual 
exchange of property (avTidoaig), unless the other would 
consent to undertake the liturgies in his stead. Shares 
in the Cleruchiee and mines were, however, not in- 
cluded in this valuation. In cases of public embarrass- 
ment we have instances of the government raising 
loans from the sacred treasuries, or from citizens, Me- 
toeci, or even the citizens of other states. 

§ 62. Extraordinary Liturgies — The Trierarchy, 

325. The most important extraordinary liturgy was 
the Trierarchy, or charge of equipping triremes for 
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war. In ancient times there were forty-eight, and 
after the time of Clisthenes fifty Naucrariae, each of 
which furnished a ship and two cavalry soldiers. At 
a later period the Stratggi chose the requisite number 
of Trierarchs from the wealthier citizens. These 
officers either themselves took the command of their 
ships, or provided substitutes. Until towards the end 
of the Peloponnesian war the hull and mast, with the 
pay and provisions of the crew, were furnished by the 
state : the stores, tackle, <fcc., being provided by the 
Trierarch, who was required to keep his vessel in sea- 
worthy condition. Subsequently we find the stores 
also provided by the state. 326. If a Trierarch com- 
plained that his ship had sustained damage in a storm' 
without any fault on his part, a Diadicasia was insti- 
tuted, to determine whether the loss should fall on him 
or on the state. Instead of one Trierarch being charged 
with the equipment of a ship, the expense in later times 
was often divided between two, and not unfrequently 
persons compounded for their Trierarchies. After- 
wards (from B. c. 357) the plan of Symmoriae (324) 
was extended to the Trierarchy, the ships being divided 
among them, sp that a number of persons, greater or 
less according to circumstances, were united for the 
equipment of a vessel (awtaXti:^). 327. This arrange- 
ment, however, being sometimes unfair as regarded the 
three hundred richest citizens, a law was afterwards 
passed in the time of Demosthenes, by which the pos- 
sessor of ten talents was required to equip one trireme, 
and men of larger fortune a number (not exceeding 
three) in proportion to their means, the less wealthy 
citizens being still allowed to club together. Th« 
Trierarchy continued a year, at the expiration of 
which an account was rendered to the Logistse. Tri- 
erarchies were sometimes undertaken voluntarily, oi 
• particular stores furnished, or triremes presented to th* 
state by individuals. 
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§53. General arrangements respecting ordinary and 

extraordinary Liturgies. 

328. Exemption from Liturgies was rare, except in 
the cases of Archons, orphans in a state of pupillage, 
and unmarried Epiclgri (245). No citizen was required 
to undertake two Liturgies in one year, or the same 
Litur^ two years in succession. Even the Metoeci 
were liable to this burden, which, although it now and 
tlien presented a favourable opportunity for display to 
the vain and ambitious, was in most cases an intolera- 
ble annoyance. 

§ 54. Management of the Finances. Different officers 
for the collection, custody, and disbursement of the 
public funds. 

329. The chief control over the finances was exer- 
cised, as we have already mentioned, by the Senate ; 
but the details of management were committed to cer- 
tain officers. Those charged with the receipt of the 
public revenue were nQOHtogeg (number unknown), who 
collected fines ; the ten ftoDXtjrai charged with the sale 
of confiscated property, and the farming out of the 
revenue, ten anodenrai (introduced by Clisthenes in the 
place of the old noDXaHQstai^) who received the public 
income, kept memoranda and accounts, and decided 
disputes in matters connected with their oflice. 330. 
The moneys received were paid into the public Trea- 
sury in the Parthenon, where they were committed to 
the care of the ten rafuai ttjg ^cov, who had also charge 
of the treasures belonging to the Temple. Latterly 
disbursements were made by a tafiiag trig dioiKi^asca^y or 
Tflji' Hoifmp fiQoaodoDf, chosen by vote every four years. 
This officer had charge of the funds required for the 
current expenditure of the state, and paid such sums as 
were ordered to the magistrates and other functionaries,* 

8 In later times the office of the trcuXo* pirac appears to have beea con- 
fined to the payment of the jurors' fees ana the providing the public meak 
in the Prytandom. 
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as well as all other extraordinary items disbursed by 
command of the people. He kept an account of re- 
ceipts and disbursements, which was checked by a 
comptroller (avtiYQaq)evg ttjg dwixi^asmg), appointed foi 
that purpose. 331. The rafiiag acted as overseer of all 
collectors, and of the public mines, to which duties 
special officers Were also appointed, such as odonoioi, 
TEtxonoioif TQtriQonoioi, iftifisXtitai rmp vemQioup, &c. Be- 
sides the public treasure there were several separate 
funds set apart for the purpose of religious worship; 
and various Temple-revenues arising both from the 
consecrated land (or glebe) and various augmentations 
from a per-centage on confiscations and fines. From 
B. c. 420 all the§e funds were kept together in the 
Acropolis under the care of ten raf*iai tmv ^ewvy who 
were chosen by lot from the Pentacosiomedimni. 

§ 55. Money (ifofiiagjia). 

332. The supply of the nobler metals, which was 
small at first, increased by degrees, the prices of all 
commodities rising in proportion. The Attic silver 
coinage, although gradually debased, was still purer 
than that of most other states, and in consequence was 
always highly valued in all commercial transactions. 
The most common silver coins were the Drachma (o^a- 
XM)y which was the hundredth part of a Mina (fira) or 
Attic pound, and the Tetradrachmon {teigadQaxfiovy 
called also a atatriQ, The Didrachmon (didgaxfiov) v^as 
more rare. Sixty Minae made a Talent. It must be 
observed however that the Talent and Mina were im- 
aginary coins. 333. A Drachma contained six Oboli 
{o^oXoi) or two Triobola (rgm^ola) ; an Obol two He- 
mioboUa (fjfuop6Xia). The copper coins^were x^^^^^^ 
of which eight made an Obol ; Xsnrd, each of which 
was the seventh part of a Chalcus, and Dichalcon 
{^iXf^Xxop), or the fourth part of an Obol.^ Their gold 
coins were Staters {ararl^Qeg XQv<yoi) equal in weight to 

* There were alao silver coins of the same value. 
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two Drachmae, but in value to twenty.* - The Dario 
(dageiHo^) which was frequently employed in Grecian 
trade, had the same weight and value as the Stater. 
There were also ^fuxgvaoi, worth ten Drachmae. Not 
only the state, but individual Demi, had the right of 
coining money.* 



PRIVATE LIFE. 

§1. General remarks. 

334. In all the relations of private life we find a 
marked difference between the Spartans and the Athe- 
nians. In the former state, domestic life was little 
more than a name, the conduct of every citizen being 
regulated by ancient unchangeable customs sanctioned 
by the state. Athens, on the contrary, was the home 
of liberty; and with the exception of the liabilities 
necessary to the existence of the state, which were not 
unalterable, but capable of modification, each citizen 
was free to live as he pleased. 

§ 2. Trades. 

%35. The most important sources of profit were 
agriculture, rearing of cattle, and commerce. The 
soil of Attica, although by no means remarkable for its 
fertility, was diligently cultivated. Its chief products 
were olives, figs, wine of indifferent quality ; with mar- 
ble, silver, and lead from the mineral kingdom. The 
mountain districts were favourable to the breeding of 
cattle, the coasts to fishing. The land did not produce 

* The proportion of gold to silver was, therefore, as 1 : 10. It after- 
wards rose gradually to 1 : 15. 

• We often read of the ^ginetan standard of weights and coinage, 
whioh bore a proportion of 5 : 3 to the Attic standard of Solon. One 
JSginetan talentslCOOO Att. drachms. The EuboTc talent, which 
seems to have been originally equivalent to the old or ante-Solonic Attic, 
was latterly used only as a weight, and bore a proportion to that of Solon 
of 35 : 18. 
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sufficient com for the consumption of the inhabitants , 
a considerable quantity was therefore imported every 

J ear frqm Pontus, Egypt, Syria, Sicily, and Libya, 
lany laws were enacted with the view of insuring a 
sufficient supply. Their other imports were wood, 
various materials for ship- building, iron and copper 
from Pontus, Macedonia, Thrace, and several of the 
islands, the more generous wines from the islands, &c. 
The exports consisted of manufactured goods, such as 
arms and other hardware, all sorts of fine lamps, furni- 
ture, and vases, clothes and woven articles. Oil also 
was exported. 

§ 3. Same subject continued, 

336. The trade of Attica was greatly promoted by 
the number of excellent harbours, the superiority of 
her coinage, arid the wisdom of her commercial laws 
and commercial police. Exportation was not permit- 
ted unconditionally. Grain and several other articles 
could not be sent out of Attica at all, nor could wea- 
pons be exported to an enemy's country. Wars were 
often occasioned by commercial restrictions or prohi- 
bitions ; and sometimes it was found necessary to ob* 
tain a supply of indispensable articles, especially corn, 
by compulsory means. For instance, the buying up of 
corn was restricted, and the dealers placed under rigid 
iBurveillance. 337. I^^ndicraftsmen, and small trades- 
men {xanrikoi), in ancient times were not very highly 
esteemed, nor were thdse trades ever exercised by 
members of the more distinguished families ; yet we 
find artizans like Cleon and Hyperbdlus raising them 
selves to power through the democratic constitution 
of the government. Solon and afterwards Jhemis- 
tocles and Pericles, especially favored manufacturing 
industry. All trades were open both to citizens and 
MetoBci. 

§ 4. Weights and Measures, 

388. The Hellenes seem originally to have derived 
their scale of weights and measures from the Babylo- 
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nians and Egyptians through the Phcenicians Of 
those in use among the Athenians, the most important 
were the Olympic foot (trovg), which was divi^ied into 
four nctXcuatai or spans, or sixteen ddxtvXoiy twelve 
Dactyli made a am^afii^. The nljxvs. Cubit or Ell, was 
equal to IJ feet, six Palaestse, or twenty-four Dactyli; 
the ftvyoip to five Palaestae, or twenty Dactyli. The 
oQYvia or FatGbm was six feet ; the nXiOQov, one hun- 
dred feet. (It was also a superficial measure of ten 
thousand square feet.) The atddiop contained six hun- 
dred Greek, or six hundred and twenty-five Roman 
feet. After the Olympic ^ames had Tiecome a general 
Grecian festival, the stadion was generally used as a 
measure of length for the greater distances. 

§ 5. Same subject continued, 

839. The measures for liquids were 

fietQf^i^g = f fiedt(4Pog 

_;fot?ir (congius) = ^ Metretes 

^hrtjg (sextarius) = i Chus. 

HotvX^ {hemind) = i Xestes. 

titoQtov = i Cotyle. 

— o^v^aqtof = ^ Tetarton. 

^Hva&og = f OxybSphon. 

340. The measures for dry goods were 

- fiidifivog, 

intsvg = f Medimnus. 

^fiiextov = ^ Hekteus. 

— ;fori'tS = J Hemiekton 
t^atijg = A Choenix. 

« - HotvXrj = |- Xestes. 
^xva^og = ^ Cotyle. 

§ 6. Division of Time. 

341. The Attic year was lunar, like that of ^ the 
Hellenic states. The number of days in each imnth 
was alternately twenty-nine and thirty Qiijpeg xoHloi xoi 
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til^sig). But as the lunar year, which contained three 
hundred and fifty-four days, did not correspond with 
the solar year, an intercalary month (^y ifi^oXifio^ or 
in§oXtl4ahg) was added from time to time. Afterwards 
fixed rules were established for the intercalation, when 
the months began to be arranged according to cycles. 
At first there was a cycle of two years (jQtBtrjQig), after- 
wards of eight {oHtoettiQig), and lastly of sixteen («xxac- 
dexaijtiQig), 342. The first calendar was published by 
Meton (b. c. 432), who invented a period of nineteen 
years or six thousand nine hundred and forty days 
lifffaxaidexaeTtjQtg^ Mhtorog ipiavtog), which continued 
for a long time to be the general mode of computing 
time. By this method seven months were intercalated 
in nineteen years ; namely, in the third, fifth, eighth, 
eleventh, thirteenth, sixteenth, and nineteenth year. 
With regard to the number of days in each month he 
made the following arrangement. As his cycle of 
nineteen years would give in two hundred and thirty- 
five months of thirty days, seven thousand and fifty 
days, that is, one hundred and ten too many, he left out 
every sixty-third day (fjfieQa i^aiQioifiog), the efiect of 
which was that the Attic months, which had previously 
been fixed {yioTkoi or nX^Qzig), were now changeable. 
Many changes, however, were afterwards introduced, 
especially by Callippus. 

§ 7. Same subject continued, 
343. The names of the Attic months were 

'iScaTo^aicoV \ Summer months. (Hecatom^ 
Bonio^ttip ) »'»<J«. nearly =our/«/y.) 

IIvavBx^ifaif 

MaifAUHtriQioip ^ Autumn months. 

Iloaeidsooif 

rafirjXioip 

'u4v&BGtj]Qic6v [ Winter months. 

^Ekaqitj^ohoop 

Movfvjiaov 

QaqytiXifav \ Spring months. 
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344. In the intercalary jrear, after tbe month Posei- 
de6n a second Poseideon of twenty-nine or thirty dayB 
was introduced. Each Attic month was divided into 
three decades. The first day of the month was called 
PiOfitjna, The following days of the first decade were 
reckoned in their order with the addition of the word 
tarafAitov or aqjipnivov (fjujtog). In the same way the 
days of the second decade had the addition of im dsxa, 
or ftsoovrtofff and those of the third, im eixdd^. It was 
however more usual to reckon the days of the last 
decade backwards, with the addition q)&ipovtog or frccvo- 
ftffoVf e. g. devrega qt&ipovtog^ the last day but one of the 
month (pridie calendas), or the twenty-ninth of a f«^ 
xoilo^, or twenty-eighth of a fi^y nX^qrig. The thirtieth 
or last day of the month was styled hri xa« via (" old 
find new"). The Attic civil year began in the month 
Hecatombaeon, which corresponded nearly to our July. 

• 

§ 8. Physical and moral Training of Boys (r^og)^ xa2 

froci^f/a). 

345. Education was for the most part left to the 
discretion of individuals, the state interfering very little 
with the discipline of youth. It depended in fact on 
the caprice of their parents whether they should be 
brought up or exposed. The father gave his sons in 
general a name, which in most instances, especially in 
the case of the firstborn, was that of the grandfather.'' 
The education of the children in the poorer class con- 
sisted merely in learning the first elements, with some 
art or handicraft, which their parents were bound to 
teach them. A liberal education comprehended music 
(in the wider acceptation of the term), and gymnast;ics, 
the former for the cultivation of the mind, the latter for 

fiving health, strength and comeliness («vejia) to the 
ody. 346. The special superintiendence of the chil- 

' As the Greeks bore only one name, it was nsnal to distinguish them 
by adding that of the father {irarpsdev dvofjta^-eiv). The official designation 
was derived from the demos, e. g. 'Avrt^wv i Ki/^toxvs, NiKicrpar^g % 
QnaSoriSov, ArinoaSevtis AtifioirOhovi Tlaiautsvs. 
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dren was committed to a slare {naidaymy69), by whom 
they were always accompanied until they were admit- 
ted among the Eph^bi. Instruction in grammar began 
at seven years old, and was given by a grammarian, 
who taught the children {ygaiAfiara HiHaGMit) the first 
elements (reading, vn-iting, and arithmetic), together 
with recitation, Teaming by heart, and writing from 
dictation. For these exercises they generally used the 
writings of poets, such as Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, 
to. 

§ 9. Same subject continued: 

347. About their thirteenth year, the bovs were 
sent to a Citharistes, who taught them as mucn music 
and singing as was thought necessary for a gentleman. 
In gymnastics they received the instruction of the 
naidotQi^at in the Gymnasia, whither they were sent, 
not so much for the purpose of qualifying them to be- 
come Athletes, as of giving them strength, pliability, 
and gracefulness. Education was superintended by 
the Areopagus. For this purpose, at least in later 
times, three amcpgovuitai, paid by the state, were sta- 
tioned in the Gymnasia. Slaves were not allowed to 
take part in the exercises. There were several regula- 
tions for the maintenance of discipline and morality, 
which, however, were gradually relaxed, as the char- 
acter of the people degenerated. 

§ 10. Same subject continued. 

348. Their instruction in music and grammar con- 
tinued until their eighteenth year, the two last years 
being chiefly spent in the Gymnasia, after which the 
youths were sent out to their two years* service as 
peripdli (296). As civilization increased, the circle of 
education in both branches became wider. In the 
gymnastic school many began to learn Hoplomachy, 
dancing, and riding; whilst music was followed by 
geometry, drawing, and at a later period by rhetoric, 
sophistry, and philosophy, which were often taught by 
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celebrated professors on extravagant terms. 349. The 
advance of education was aided especially by that taste 
for the fine arts which had been awakened even in the 
days of the Pisistratidae, and had been more widely 
developing itself since the time of Pericles, by the 
constant sight of the many plastic or dramatic works 
of art connected principally with public worship, and 
by the varied influence of their restless political life. 
Hence the Athenians were distinguished for politeness 
and a taste for the beautiful, as well as for an anxious 
yearning after knowledge, which they sought to gratify 
Dy lively discussion and instructive conversation. 
Sometimes, however, this propensity degenerated into 
a love of trifling gossip {adoleaxia). 

§ 11. Female Education, 

350. The education of girls was conducted at home 
under the eye of their mother, and aimed rather at 
making them good housewives than accomplished wo- 
men. They generally led a very retired life, seldom 
appearing in public, except at religious festivals. It 
has been a subject of dispute, whether they visited the 
theatres or not, but at all events in the olden time they 
were only permitted to be present at tragedies.' They 
generally married very early ; and it was considered 
unbecoming for them to trouole themselves about state 
afiairs, and matters which more properly belonged to 
men. They were subject to the inspection of the 
Yvvaixovofioi, an office undoubtedly of modern creation. 
The free intercourse between the sexes enjoyed in our 
days, and the influence which it exercises over the 
whole life and character, both of males and females, 
were in great measure unknown to the Athenians. 

§ 12. Meals, 

351. Among entertainments of a public character 
we have already mentioned the airtjaig iv nqvraveii^ and 

* See Smith's DicVy of Antiquitieg, article Theatrum, where the 
■ame view is advocatei? 
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the iatiaatg^ or feasting of the Phyle {cpvlerixa deinva). 
Their social meals were the Igavoi, or pic-nics, to 
which each contributed his proportion either in money 
or provisions {avpi^oXai). The usual daily meals were 
a%qati(jfiay breakfast, igtatop, dinner (or luncheon^ at 
noon), and dsinvov, supper (or rather dinner, as being 
the principal meal of the day). For many ages the 
entertainments of the Athenians were exceedingly 
simple ; but the luxury which began to reign in the 
time of Pericles (b. c. 440), extended itself to their 
tables, which were furnished with the most exquisite 
delicacies of the continent and islands. 352. Many 
ineffectual attempts were made to restrain this tide of 
extravagance by legislative enactments ; such as pro- 
. hibiting the use of unmixed wine or the invitation of 
more than thirty guests to a banquet, and making 
drunkenness in an Archon a capital ofience. The 
entertainment, at which the guests reclined on couches 
(xXifoi) with cushions (argcifjiata) consisted of several 
courses {punvov nQooiftiov, xecpaXrj dsinvoVf imdogmafjio^ 
or futctdognux, dsvreQat Tgdne^ai, tgayi^fiata sweetmeats 
and fruit). Symposia or wine-parties usually followed 
the dsTnpo9, but were considered distinct parties. 363. 
The best wine was brought from the islands of Chios 
and Lesbos, and was generally drunk mixed with water, 
warm or cold {xquti^q). The entertainer, or whoever did 
the honours at table and presided over the drinking, was 
termed (JVftnoaiccQxog. The guests were anointed and 
wore garlands at the Symposia. Besides conversation, 
they were amused with jokes of Parasites (yeXmronoiof), 
music, songs (axoXta), and dancing. After supper they 
had draughts (netjsia) and dice (xv^eia), but the favour- 
ite ^ame of all was the xorra^og^ The women of the 
fanuly took no part in these entertainments. 

* The Cottabus was a social game introduced from Sicily into Greece. 
The aimi^est way of playing it was this : one of the company threw out 
of a goblet a certain quantity of pure wine, at a certain distance, into a 
metal basin, endeavouring to perform this exploit in such a manner as 
not to q)ill any of the wine. While he was doing this he either thought 
of or pronounced the name of his mistress, and from the more or less full 
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5 13. Dress, 

854. In their dress as well as their diet great changes 
were gradually introduced. The old Ionic costume 
with its long fiowinff Chiton, generally of linen (^nrnvag 
hfoi), and the carefully frizzled hair with its golden 
cicadae (xQvaoi tittTfei), were displaced by the shorter 
Doric Chiton of wool, and a more simple head-dress. 
A chiton with an opening in the sleeve for the left arm, 
worn principally by slaves and the labouring class, was 
called e^oojuiV. The surtout {Ifiatiot) consisted of one 
large square piece ; a coarser winter cloak was called 
XXouva^ a thinner, xXan^. 355. The Ephebi had a 
particular sort of surtout (x^a^vy). Generally speaking 
the men wore nothitig on their heads, except on a 
journey (xw^, ntkog^ nitaaog^ the last for Ephebi). On 
their feet they wore either soles or sandals, generally 
of leather {vno^qfAard), or shoes which covered the 
whole foot, with several intermediate varieties (cray^a- 
lia, xQtjm\\ ifi^dg, §Xavtat, ipSgofiideg). The women's 
garments (of linen, wool, and ^vaaoe, afterwards of silk, 
fiofi^vi), were long and flowing, confined by a girdle 
round the waist, and in this respect distinguished from 
the more free and light Doric costume. In later times 
luxury prevailed to a great extent in both sexes. 

§ 14. Houses, 

356. The Athenian men generally lived in pubhc. 
Most of their time was passed in the Agora (nXi^&ovaa 
ayogd the forenoon), or in visiting the Gymnasia and 
public shops or booths of the hairdressers, dealers in 
perfumes, &c., which were all places of general resort. 
A consequence of this sort of life was, that little atten- 
tion was bestowed on domestic architecture; after- 
wards, however, as the interest in public life declined, 

and pure souad with which the wine struck against the metal basin, the ' 
lover drew his conclusions respecting the attachment of the object of his 
love. For the other and more complicated forms of the game, see Diefy 
of Antiquitie8f article Cottabus. 
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men began to build more roomy and handsome priirate 
houses, which they filled with expensive furniture 
(imfila, ffx&iij). Of the character and arrangement of 
their houses, we know very little.^ Most of those 
occupied by single families {otniai) had no second story 
{vtiBQ^ot), The court in front of the house was called 
ngo&vqof : in the interior was an open space {nsQiat^Xop) 
surrounded by pillars. 357. The apartments of the 
men (ai^Q09'i'ZTis) and women (jfvfaixt(mng) were sepa- 
rated Dv a door (jiiaavXog), the former being probably 
in the front of the house, the latter at the back, or in 
the vneQ^ov, where there was one.* The company or 
eating-room was called avdociv, the bed-chambers 
^aXafioL In the superior houses there were chambers 
set apart for guests Qspa^PBg), Those who wished to 
enter from the street were obliged to knock for admis- 
sion (xQoveif^, xonieiv — the rapping at the door by those 
who went out was called \poq}eif)^ Athens^ was by no 
means handsomely built. The streets were narrow, 
and the houses insignificant. Their number (including 
the Piraeeus and Munychia) amounted to about ten 
thousand. They were either olxiai for a single family, 
or 6v9omaif lodging-houses, in which several families 
lived together. 

§ 16. Funerals, 

358. The interment of the dead and conservation 
of their graves was a sacred duty inculcated by the 
law, especially on the sons of the deceased. The burial 
of a corpse in a proper manner was called ra dixoua, ra 
fofiifia. Those who found dead bodies were required 
at least to cover them with earth. From the time of 
Clisthenes the duty of burying them was imposed on 

' For an interesting and foil account of Grecian houses, see DUfy o/ 
Antiquities, tiTtXiAe House. 

* A double house, in the Greek sense, was one which had an upper 
itory that exactly corresponded, in the arrangement of its rooms, dec., 
with the lower story. Cf. Lys. in Sim. 

* The object of this was to give notice to the passers by, for the dooif 
opened outwards. 

7 
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the Demarchs. The funeral duties were strictly de- 
fined. The corpse was washed, anointed, clothed, 
crowned with a chaplet, and then laid out in the vesti- 
bule on a nXinj (npoti&aa&ai). A vessel of water (oq- 
doptop) was placed in front of the house. Over the bier 
they uttered loud lamentations, the violent outbreak of 
which was restricted, it is said, by Solon. The pro- 
cession was headed by a band of musiciai^s {&QfjPfpdoi), 
who were followed by a train of men and women in 
moiiminfr, the nearest relations with their hair shaven. 
859. Both burning (xaieiv) and interment (aato^Tratv) 
were usual {&d7neiv is the general term for burying). 
When the corpse was burnt, the ashes were collected 
into an urn. The funeral was succeeded by a solemn 
meal {fieoidsinfop), and afterwards by sacrifices for the 
dead. The funeral rites of those who fell in defence 
of their country were celebrated with especial magnifi- 
cence. There were several burial-grounds near the 
city ; such as the outer Ceramicus. The stone monu- 
ments (jmnutra^ oiqiiatct) were often very expensive. A 
general festival in honour of the dead was celebrated 
by the state in the month Ai^thesterion. (cf. 343.) 



POINTS OF UNION FOR THE WHOLE OF GREECE. 

A. Festivals and Games. 

5 1. Local Festivals. The great National FestivcUs. 

860. The lively and sociable character of the 
Greeks occasioned many social meetings, which ac- 
quired importance from their close connexion ^vitb 
religious festivals, and with the public gymnastic exer- 
cises, which played an important part in Grecian edu- 
cation, as promoting the development of strength and 
adroitness, and laying the foundation of military brave- 
ry, besides exhiWting models of manly beauty.* In 

* We have a proof of the interest taken by the Hellenes in these ex* 
•reiies in the number of iroXar^rpat, yvuvAvia, ardSta^ 6p6fiot^ \int66po^9t^ 4fc^ 
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many parts of Greece we find periodical festivals of 
this description,' to which the rest of the Greeks were 
admitted. Four of these gradually raised themselves 
from the rank of local to that of national solemnities, 
viz., the games at Olympia in Elis, at Delphi in Phocis, 
at Nemga in Argolis, and on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
361. These festivals, at which all persons not Greeks,* 
and all slaves were excluded from contending, would 
naturally arouse and sustain the feeling of national 
unity and mutual dependence, which was also pro- 
moted by the gr^at fairs which accompanied the navfi- 
yvQEig, A later festival, that bore a national character, 
was the Eleutherian feast at Platsea, established at the 
suggestion of Aristides to commemorate the victory of 
the Greeks over the Persians. This solemnity was 
celebrated every five years, and continued to be ob- 
served for a long time, although not very highly 
esteemed. 

§ 2. The Olympic Games (ayatp ^OXvi*ma). 

362. The Olympic games were traced back by the 
ancients to the mythic times, generally to the days of 
Hercules. They are not, however, mentioned by Ho- 
mer, a circumstance which would seem to indicate that 
in his time they were at all events not very splendid. 
At a later period they seem to have been revived and 
arranged, three hundred years after the fall of Troy, by 
the Elean prince Iphitus, in conjunction with the Lace- 
daemonian legislator Lycurgus.'' A list was kept of 
the victors in an unbroken series from b. c. 776.* On 
this was afterwards founded the reckoning of time by 
Olympiads. The games were held in honour of Zeus, 

* Even in Homei'B poetry we find notices^f gjnnnastic contests and 
horse races. II. xi. 699 ; xxiii. 257. Od. viii. 120. The prizes (3c0Xa, 
An. 30Xa) were goblets, cauldrons, tripods, arms, talents of silver, iron; 
female slaves, horses, moles, and oxen. 

« We find, however, that Macedonians and Romans, as masters o^ 
Greece, were allowed to contend at the Oljrmpic games. 
^ See Thirlwall's HUt. of Greece, vol. i. p. 153. 

* CorcebnB of EIUs, victor in the vraSiav, b. c. 776. 
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©very five years (nnftturtiQixoi) during five days in the 
Attic month Hecatombaeon (343), in the grove Altis% in' 
Elis on the river Alph^us. 363. The Eleans, who 
were managers of the games, appointed the time, and 

Eroclaimed the truce {ixexeigia and anovdat) prescribed 
y the law during the continuance of the games (iago- 
firjna), and the inviolability of those who were present 
at the festival or on their way to join it. Originally the 
Eleans themselves were considered (or rather claimed 
to be considered) inviolable at all times. The judges 
{iXXatodixai), whose number is uncertain, were ap- 
pointed beforehand by the Elean vofiogivXaxeg. An 
appeal lay from their sentence to the Olympic council. 
These Hellanodlcee* declared the time within which 
the combatants were required to announce themselves 
at Elis, and ascertained whether they were Hellenes 
and freeborn, whether they had ever suffered Atimia or 
been guilty of iusi^Bia, and whether their age qualified 
them to be entered as naldsg or as apdQeg. 364. They 
also administered an oath to the combatants, that they 
would act honourably, arranged the details of the com- 
bats, investigated any charge which might be brought 
against the men by those who came forward for that 
purpose on the public invitation of the heralds, paired 
the combatants by lot, and took care that the laws of 
the combat should be strictly observed. The func- 
tionaries who kept order during the games were called 
aXvraiy and were subject to an alvtaQms, The Olympic 
games were suppressed in the reign of the Emperor 
Theodosius (a. d. 394.) 

§3. The Pythian Games, 

365. According to the legend, Apollo was the 
founder of these games, but it was only after b. c. 582 
that they became aym-ig ateq^avXtai, Originally they 
were celebrated once in nine years, but afterwards, 
when they were placed under the protection of the 

' This name was also given to certain Spartan military judges. 
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Amphictyons (b. c. 590, or according to some authori« 
ties 586) every fifth year in the third year of the Olym- 
piad. The place where they were held was the Cfris- 
ssean plain near Delphi. 

§4. The Nemian Games.^ ' 

366. The institution of these games is ascribed by 
tradition to the seve^i chiefs who marched against 

. Thebes, or to Hercules. They were celebrated four 
times in two Olympiads, in a valley near NemCa, in 
Argolis, between Cleonae and Phlius. 

§ 5. The Isthmian Games. 

367. These games were founded, according to the 
legend, by Sisyphus in commemoration of the sea-god 
Melicertes, and revived by Theseus in honour of ro- 
seidon ; for which reason the Athenians always occu- 
pied the place of honour (nQoedgia) at these games. 
They were held every third year on the isthmus of 
Corinth,'* 

§ 6. Character of the Contests, 

368. The contests were partly aymvsg yvfinnoi and 
bininoi — ^partly fiovaiKoi {fiovGixrjg). The gymnastic and 
hippie are best known to us through the Olympic 
games, M^here they gradually assumed the form which 
we are about to describe. These gymnastic and 
hippie contests consisted partly of athletic sports, 
partly of horse and chariot races. The athletic sportfe 
were, (1) Running (dgofioti), either once through the 
Stadion (one hundred and twenty-five paces — six hun- 
dred Greek feet), or to the end and back again {diavXag 
introduced b. c. 724), or twice to the end and back 

* The town is NemeOy the adjective NemBan. — N«/ila, Nemea ; N«- 
fieaTos and Nfficto?. NetncBus, and NemecBus; but Livy has Nemea, orum 
for the Nemean Games, according to Freund. 

' We find in the other Grecian states smaller games, called ^OXifivta 
and Uvdia, There were also in particular spots Nc/icia and "loBma, 
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{miftmog dgofiogX or a lon^r course, the extent of 
which is variously given (doXi^o^). The race was per- 
formed either by runners in armour (ofilirodgofioi), or 
unarmed and naked (i/fiXo/, yviAvoi*). (2) Wrestling 
{niXriy introduced b. c. 708). (3) Boxing (nvyfAif — b. c. 
688), in which the hands were bound round with 
thongs (ifjidpt€g) loaded with lumps of lead (cestus). 
(4) Throwing the quoit (piaxog), a heavy plate of iron 
or stone. (5) Leaping {aXfia) with heavy weights of 
lead (oXrlqQeg) in the hands. (6) Throwing the spear 
(ojcmy). 369. A union of the boxing and wrestling 
matches was called ftayxQattop (introduced b. c. 648). 
The " five games " (ftina^Xov^ added b. c. 708) com- 
prehended aXfia, dlisxog {duTxo^oXia)^ axcop (axoWcoi^), dgo- 
fiog, ftal^. Anciently there were two ages (noudeg^ and 
af^€^) for combatants in gymnastic games. The num- 
ber was afterwards increased to three. Horse-races, 
which were held in the innodgofjiog, were either riding 
(on the tfrnog xiktig, introduced b. c. 648) or driving a 
pair (crwrnQig) or four horses (ti&Qifinov), which was the 
most splendid of all the sports. The horses were 
either young (fimXoi) or "aged" (rAeioi). An agfia' 
tiXetop (added b. c. 680) was required to go twelve 
times round the course. 370. The honour of victory 
was conferred, not on the riders or charioteers, but on 
the proprietors of the horses or charioteers, who were 
sometimes absent, and even now and then females. 
The musical games consisted originaily entirely of mu- 
sic, viz., playing on the xi&aga and on the avXog — and 
singing to the Cithara {xt&oQipdia) and flute (avX(pdia) 
At a later period we find dramas introduced (ay^ve^ 
JiopvaiaHol)y as well as various exhibitions and recita- 
tions {intdei^8$g). There were also exhibitions of pic- 
tiu*es. The judges of the musical contests were styled 
xgitai, those of the gymnastic and hippie sports, ^qu- 
§evtai, 

' ' Latterly the Athletes at the Olympic games were all naked — a prac- 
tSee introduced, as far as related to the ip6noi, as early as b. c. 720. 

* Ap6itoi and frdXi?, for bojrs seem to have been added in b. c. 633-^ 
irlyroOXov, in G2Q^~irvyn^, in B. c. 616. 

* The word dvfjvfi is used to express a racing chariot drawn by mnles. 
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§ 7. Rewards of the Victors, 

371. The Olympic* and Nemean games were for 
the most part gymnastic and hippie, the Pythian and 
Isthmian comprised also musical contests. The Py- 
thian were originally citharcedic contests, but after- 
wards, when tne management of them was in the 
hands of the Amphictyons, gymnastic and hippie sports 
were added, and the musical exhibition increased by 
the addition of the avXog and ctifXcpdia, which however 
was afterwards discontinued. The solemnities con- 
nected with these sports, of which we know little ex- 
cept from the Olympic games, consisted principally of 
sacrifices, processions (nofinai) and similar religious 
ceremonies, in which ambassadors deputed by the 
states (^soo^oi) took part. The conquerors {hgonxai^ 
iXviimovXvLcUj nv&iovixai^ &c. [?]), were publicly pro- 
claimed, crowned with the chaplet of victory, and pre- 
sented to the people with palm-branches in tneir hands. 
372. The Olympic crown of victory was of wild 
oUve {xowoi) from the grove Altis, the Pythian of 
laurel, the Nemean of ivy, and the Isthmian of the 
leaves of the pine. Victory, at the Olympic games 
(OXvfJima nnaf) especially, T^as rewarded with distin- 
guished honours. Feasts were given to the conqueror, 
not only immediately after the victory, in Olympia, but 
also on his return to his native country (imnxta). The 
year was named after the victors, who were honoured 
with statues and laudatory hymns. The states in 
which they were born, and which shared their glory, 
granted them important distinctions and privileges for 
the remainder of their lives, such as nQoedgia, or the 
place«of honour at the public games, and ariXsia or 
immunity from public burdens. In Athens a part of 

* Nero was the fint who established an Agon in tragedy and citha- 
rcsdic music, bat we find at an earlier period contests of Ceryces and 
Salpists (caXntfniii, later form of aaXxiyKTai). The recitations which 
took place, were not a part of the solemnity ; bat poets, historians, and 
rhetoricians availed themselves of that opportunity to read their compoei« 
tions before a large assembly. 
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their reward was entertainment in the Prytan^um. In 
Sparta they had the right of standing next to the king 
on the field of battle. ^ 

§8. The Olympiads, and the computation of time 

founded on them. 

873. Each Grecian state had, generally speaking, 
its own mode of reckoning time, as well as its own 
weights, measures, and coinage. In public documents 
the year was in most cases named after one of the 
chiei oflScers of state ; e. g. at Athens after the first of 
the nine annual Archons (him who was especially 
designated 6 a^tf>y) ; at Sparta, after the first of the 
yearly Ephors, and in the same manner elsewhere. 
As the beginning of the year was difierent in different 
states, and the months, although all lunar, were not 
only difierently named, but yaried also on account of a 
diyersity in the mode of intercalation, a method was 
deyised by the legislators for a general system of chro- 
nological reckoning by the adoption of the list of CByrn- 
pic yictors, whose names were inscribed on pillars with 
great accuracy under the inspection of the Hellanodtcae, 
and subsequently arranged in regular lists. 374. Eyen 
Thucydides (born b. c. 471), sometimes indicates the 
dates of eyents by referring to contemporary yictors 
in the Pancration (not like later writers, in the Sta- 
dion) ; but Timaeus (bom b. c. 356), whose works are 
lost, seems to haye been the first who regularly em- 
ployed the Olympic list as a chronicle ; the oldest ex- 
tant historian, howeyer, whose writings contain such 
an arrangement of eyents, is Polybius (bom b. c. 205). 
This mode of reckoning time was neyer used iivcozn- 
mercial transactions or in the aflfairs of priyate life. 

^ 9. Mode of redttcing the Olympic reckoning to that of 

the Christian era. 

375. The Olympic games were held every fifth 
year at the full moon nearest the sununer solstice. 
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The beginning of the Olympic year may therefore be 
fixed on or about the first of July. In order to find the 
year of the Christian era which corresponds to a given 
Olympic year we must proceed thus : — 

376. A) For an event that happened between July 1 
and Dec. 31 (inclusive). 

a) Subtract one from the Olympiad. 

b) Multiply the remainder by four. 

c) Add to the product the year of the current 

Olympiad. 
4) (1) If the sum is less than 776, subtract it from 
777. 
(2) If it is greater than 776, subtract 776 from it 

Example, 

In what year b. c. did the battle of Plataea happen, 
which took place in the Attic month Boddromion, in 
the second year of the 76th Olympiad ? 

a) 75—1=74 

b) 74X4=296 

c) 296+2=298 

d) 777—298=479. 

Answer. The battle of Platsea nappened 
479 B. c. 

877. B) For an event that happened between January 
1 and June 30 (inclusive). 

Take steps a) b) c) d) osin A; but e) (1) subtract 
one from the remainder so found, if the sum in c is less 
than 776 ; (2) add one to it, if it is greater than 776 
^. e. subtract one for a year b. c. : add one for a year 

A. D.). 

Example 1. 

The date of the building of Rome (according to 
the €Bra Varroniana) is Ol. 6, 3, on the spring festival 
Parilia, In what year b. c. was Rome built ? 

7* 
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a) 6—1=5 

b) 6X4=20 

c) 20+3=23 

d) 777—23=764 

e) 754—1=763. 

* Answer. The date of the building of Rome 
(according to the cera Varroniana) is the 
spring of b. c. 763^ 

Example 2. 
Reduce 01. 224, 1, to the reckoning b. c. or a. d. 

a) 224—1=223 
h) 223X4=892 

c) 892+1=893. 

d) 893 — 776=117 (if the event happened between 

July 1 and December 31.) 

e) 117+1=: 118 (if the event happened between 

January 1 and July 30.) 



B. Oracles, especially the Oracle of 

Delphi. 

§ 10. Oracles in general^^he Oracle of Dodona, 

378. It was an extremely ancient belief in Greece, 
that the gods, even after they had ceased to manifest 
themselves to men in a visible form, were still accus- 
tomed to reveal their will in various ways. The power 
of understanding such revelations generally resided in 
individuals, such as Calchas in the Iliad ; or in fami- 
lies — as the lamidae, Clytiadae, and Telliadae; or in 
particular places, which were supposed to be favoured 
by the immediate presence of the divinity. Thus at a 
very early period mention is made of an oracle at Do- 
dona (JmdoQVfj) in Thesprotia, where a Pelasgian race, 
the £sXXol or perhaps 'EkXoi were settled. 379. The 
Pelasgic Zeus (of whom these Selli are termed the 
ministers, vnocpSjrai, Homer II. xvi. 233), was believed 
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to make his revelations here by means Of the rustling 
of a sacred oak (dgig vypUoiAog, Od. xiv. 328 ; qnffhg 
nakaii — Soph. Trach. 169), and by the ringing of a 
brazen caldron Qci^rigi Jmdmfaioif x^^^^o^)- ^be ora- 
cular response was interpreted by old women (neluddsg) 
or priests (tofiovgoi). The reputation of this oracle 
declined at an early period, especially as that of Delphi 
became more renowned ; we hear, however, of priest- 
esses at Dodona long after its decline. 

§ 11. Ttie Oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

380. The most renowned oracle of Greece, which 
was often consulted not only by the Grecian, but by 
foreign states, was the Delphic, which derives its name 
from the city of Delphi, anciently called Ilv&d (II. ii. 
619), in the district of Phocis, near Parnassus. Its 
origin is involved in fabulous obscurity. It owed its 
celebrity principally to the circumstance, that the Hel- 
lenes, particularly the Dorians, who in early times 
dwelt in its neighbourhood, and traced their origin 
from Apollo, afterwards spread themselves over the 
whole of Greece, and diffused a belief in th§. sanctity 
of their god and of his oracle. 381. It soon became 
the universal oracle of all Greece, acquired great 
wealth (II. ix. 404), partly through the offerings of 
those who consulted it (Croesus), partly from the tiuie of 
spoils taken in war, and was placed under the protection 
of the Amphictyons.'' According to a Grecian notion, 
which we first find mentioned in Pindar, the oracle 
of Delphi was the centre or navel of the earth (ofiqtaXog 
tljsy^g), a circumstance noticed also in the inscriptions 
on Delphic coins. 382. The highest degree of respect 
was paid to this oracle by the Dorians, especially the 
Spartans ; and as the most important ancient institu- 
tions of Sparta, such as the divided sovereignty of the 
Heraclidae and the legislation of Lycurgus, were attri- 
buted to the counsel of Apollo, the Lacedaemonians in 
after times never undertook any affair of^ importance 

^ The poim$9wn of it belonged to the free town (^Delphi. 
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without i^ljring to the oracle, for which purpose there 
were magistrates, named Pythii, chosen by the Kings. 
But even at, Athens and in other states the oracle had 
great influence on legislation and morals ; and on the 
preservation of civil order. Although it was of little 
avail in putting a stop to wars among the Greeks 
themselves, it contributed to raise their courage in the 
Persian wars, and we find from Herodotus, that in his 
days it was still regarded by the people with a fuU be- 
lief in its divine authority. 

§ 12. Decline of the Delphic Oracle. 

883. From the time of the Peldponnesian war, the 
oracle laboured under the suspicion of unduly favouring 
the Spartans ; and with the aecay of ancient piety and 
traditional belief iA the existence of the gods, it sank 
more and more into disrepute, especially as its own 
character had declined, till it at last became a mere 
stipendiary of Philip of Macedon (Ilv&ia cpdinni^ovaa). 
From that time not only its great estimation but its 
treasures gradually melted away. It was however 
consulted'so late as the fourth century of the Christian 
era by the Emperor Julian. 

§ 13. Its arrangements. 

384. At a very early period there seems to have 
been a Temple at Delphi, which was burnt down in 
B. c. 548, and rebuilt on a large and more magnificent 
scale. In the sanctuary of the Temple was a hole, 
over which there stood a tripod {tqlnovg xQfi<5TriQiog) ; in 
this was an opening {oX^og)t on which the priestess 
(nv&ia)t after the performance of some preparatory 
ceremonies, seated herself to receive the inspiration of 
the god. The response was given to the inquirer by 
a minister of the oracle (TrgocptjiTig)^ generally in verse, 
but sometimes in prose. Its meaning was often ob- 
scure and ambiguous C^noXlmv Xo^iag). 385. At first 
the oracles were delivered only in one particular 
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month; but latterly, when the Dumber of inquirers 
increased, a portion of every month was set apart for 
that purpose. The servants of the oracle were ; oatoi, 
the sacri6cing priests, chosen out of the five Delphic 
priestly families ; tiQotf^iai, the ministers or interpreters 
of the oracle ; and an inferior order called the nepi- 
OTifiw', who conducted strangers round the temple. 
There were also female attendants (agoatioloi jvfaaue)- 

§ 14. Other Oracles. 
386. There were several other oracles, such as the 
PatSra in Lycia, at Cla- 
le near Miletus (superin- 
Abffi in Phocis, the cave 
I in Boeotia, the oracle of 
of Amphiaraus at Oropus 
■s. The responses were 
sparatory ceremonies and 
ne places the temple of 
Amphiaraus for instance, by lying down to sleep in 
the temple (lyxoifiiiais). As foreigners sometimes con- 
sulted the oracles of Greece, so we find that the Greeks 
themselves had recourse to foreign oracles, for exam- 
ple, to that of Jupiter Ammon.' 



POINTS OF UNION FOR PARTICULAR PARTS OF GREECE. 

A. League of the Araphictyons. 

§ 1. AmphictyonitB ingeneral. 

387. A common worshjpand participation in thesame 

religious ceremonies created at an early period a friendly 

' Other modes of obtnining connael ind intbnnation respecling fiilare 
ewnM were Ihrongli the wrilien oracuUr serwncw of the soolhBayere or 
prophetic minwrela (xfi^^'Mr''' XP"'l-v'''-)- '"^° rniun be diBiirguiriied 
from the prieels of the oracTee (»Ba#9'ai. Ito^S'"'). B™!h »■ Maois and 
MuBffitiB ; inspection of Mcrifices (iipaat^iria), ibe flight and HMig of birds, 
appearances in ihe heavens {iiM„f"'), ■nch as li^tnine, and eclipws of 
Jie son and moon, dreatna, &c 
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relation between neighbouring nations, even without re- 
ference to any affinity of race ; and on this were found- 
ed the leagues known as a/tipixTvoiiiai (properly aficpntn- 
ortat), or unions of neighbouring states who frequented 
the same sanctuary. Such leagues were not, like the 
Symoiachis, intended for mutual defence against ene- 
mies, nor did they, like the local unions, meet to dis- 
cuss the common interests of the people ; not unfre- 
quently, however, they inculcated the olMervance of 
such humane enactments as were founded on justice. 
We hear of several such Amphictyonis ; but very 
little is known respecting the history and origin of 
most of them. 

§ 3. The Amphicti ^Ai. 

Their e: 

388. The most was 

that which assembli 'em- 

ple of the Pythian Apollo. By the extension of its' 
original numbers this society obtained a great name 
throughout almost the whole of Greece (although it 
never assumed the character of a general HelTenic 
council), and acquired a certain degree of political 
importance, which it long retained. The origin of this 
league, which was styled pre-eminently " the Amphic- 
tyonic," is lost in mythical obscurity. The ancients 
derived the name from Amphictyon, the son of Deuca- 
lion, brother of Hellen, who must undoubtedly be con- 
sidered merely as a mythical representative of the 
league. 389. The members of this league formed 
twelve clans,* all of which, in ancient times, resided in 
or near Thessaly, and down to the Macedonian period 
retained in name the same privileges, although, in 
fact, some of the members, as the Dorians, lonians, 
and ThessaUans, entirely obscured or crushed their 
neighbours. The objects of the league were the pro- 

' TlmsaliaiiB, BieoliB.iis, Doriuu, loniona, PenhasbeuiB, Msgncoan^ 
Loeriuu, CElesns, oi CEniuu, Phthiolic AchieaoB, Maliins or MeliuM, 
Phociuia, and Dolopians. 
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mul^ation of certain precepts of civilization and hu- 
manity, tor the guidance of the neighbouring people 
in their intercourse with one another, the protection 
of the temple at Delphi, and latterly (from b. c. 586) 
the superintendence of the Pythian games. It was nqt, 
however, intended either for defence against foreign 
enemies, or for interference in the internal affairs" of 
the states of which it was composed ; consequently we 
find that the Amphictyonic council was inoperative in 
the Peloponnesian war and other quarrels of the Gre- 
cian states with one another. 

§ 3. Same subject contin 

390. On the other hand, its eflici 
in the so-called holy wars f^ainst viol 
pie (against Cirrha, between the ye 
590 ; against Phocis, 355 — 346 ; a 
340 — 339, and against the .^tolians 

wars, however, the more powerful mekuucia ui mc 1:1^- 
federacy often employed it as an instrument for carry- 
ing out their own plans, as for instance, in the case of 
Philip of Macedon, who was admitted into the league 
in the room of the Dorians and Phocians, who never- 
theless were afterwards restored. The Amphictyonia 
still survived, even when Greece was subjected to the 
Rosnans, and continued to exist in the time of the em- 
perors, in a modiiied form given to it by Augustus. 

§ 4. Internal regulations of the Amphictyonic League. 

391. The sanctuaries of the Amphictyons were, 
the Temple of the Pythian Apollo at Delphi, and the 
Temple of the Amphictyonic Demgter at Anthfila near 
Thermopylfe. Each year there were two Amphictyonic 
meetings at Delphi and Thermopylee alternately. The 
number of votes was twenty-four, two for each of the 
twelve clans ; but in what manner these were appor- 
tioned among the states, which belonged to the more 
important trioes, such as the lonians and Dorians, is 
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not very clear. The deputies were styled J , , „ 
and nvlayofai (probably there were a HieromnenMHi 
and several Pylagorae for each state), whose duties and 
relation to each other are not very distinctly under- 
stood.' Besides the council there was also a general 
ix^lnai'a, or meeting in which all the citizens of the 
confederate states who happened to be present took a 
part. 



Leagues between the Inhabitants of 
the same District. 

^ 5. Of such Leagues in general. 

Among the various small independent states 
ig.to the same district, we often hear of a sort 
deration originally established in honour of the 
1 god of their race, but afterwards extending 
itioas to the discussion of their common inte- 
e arrangement of disputes with one another, 

passing of resolutions respecting foreign wars, 
n here the tendency of the Greeks to indepen- 
nd self-reliance manifested itself in their want 
imity, or in the endeavours of individual states 

the superiority over their confederates. We 
example, such confederations among the ^o- 

id Thessalians, who, although divided into inde- 
. states with an aristocratic form of government, 

1 cert^n occasions a commander-in-chief or dic- 
c^'Oi').' 393. Among the Arcadians, also, we find 
(9) a confederation formed against Sparta, the 
3 of which afterwards united in a league with 
heeans, ^tolians, or Spartans. Among the 
ad Doric states on the coast of Asia' Minor, 
dsted a sort of league, which however was of a 

HieronraemoneB (bmied a acinralc eonacil {nrlSfiir) 
r ihe PelopomifBian war we find lyranta, and (b. c. 376) Thea- 
1 under ihe tyjant Jason of Phena. Afterwards Iheir coontrr 
t lo the Macedoniana. 



I 
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tery loose character, and did not last long. As long 
as the superiority of Athens and Lacedsemon was so 
decided, none of these unions had much political 
weight ; but as those states gradually became weaker 
and ^veaker through internal decay and their contests 
with pne another, we find some of the confederations 
assuming a greater degree of importance. 

§ 6. League of the Bcsotians, 

394. In Boeotia, which was divided into several 
independent states, there existed a confederation' (to 
itoifop t^ Boimrmv) or religious union (nafi^otciua) at 
Coronea. The presidents of the league, who were 
styled ^oiaotaQiai^ held their office for a year, but might 
be continued for a longer time, or. re-elected. It was 
their duty to give notice of the four general meetings 
of the council. At the head of the confederation were 
the Thebans : the states composing it were originally 
oligarchical, but had latterly suffered grievously from 
intestine contentions between oligarchical and demo- 
cratical parties, in which Athens and Sparta occasion- 
ally bore a part. 395. The Thebans, especially after 
the Persian war, treated the other states very arbitra- 
rily;* and from the weakness of Athens and Sparta, 
even played for a short time an important part in the 
affairs of Greece, under Pelopidas (who restored the 
democratic constitution b. c. 379), and Epaminondas. 
But after the death of these statesmen (Pelopidas f 
B. c. 364, Epaminondas f b. c. 362),. they again re- 
lapsed into weakness, and were obliged to apply to 
Philip of Macedon for help against the Phocians. He 
however soon became their enemy, and after the battle 
of Chseron^a (b. c. 338), deprived thenn for ever of 

' Previously to the Persian war, the Plataeans had formed an alliance 
with Athens, and this league continued until the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, in which Platsea was destroyed by the^ Thebans, and sub- 
sequently restored after the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387). 

^ At the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387) Thebes was compelled to 
renounce her authority over the other states, but this humiliation did not 
last long ; for after the year 379 she regained her ascendency. 
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their powei*. The league, nevertheless, continued to 
exist for many years. 

§ 7. TVie Achcean League. 

396. The twelve cities of the Achaeans, which on 
account of their situation remained for a long time 
unaffected by the political convulsions of Greece, had 
formed from the oldest times a quiet and uniform 
league, which lasted until the Macedonian period, 
when it was dissolved. During, however, the disputes 
of the Macedonians with each other, it was revived by 
some of the cities (about b. c. 280) ; many others after- 
wards joining them for the sake of mutual protection 
and resistance to tyrants, especially to the domination 
of the Macedonians. Under Aratus (f b. c. 213), and 
particularly under Philopoemen (f b. c. 183), this league 
became for a short time extremely powerful ; but even- 
tually suffered severely from disputes among its mem- 
bers, and weakened itself in struggles with the iEtoli- 
ans and Spartans. 397. Thus the way was prepared, 
first for the Macedonians, and afterwards for the 
Romans, the latter of whom were for a long time on 
friendly terms with the Achaeans, but afterwards 
treated them haughtily ; and after their victory over 
Perseus, sent more than one thousand of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the league to Rome, where they 
remained from b. c. 167 to 150. A fresh war witn 
the Romans ended after the taking of Corinth (b. c. 
146) in the entire subjugation of Achsea, which be- 
came a Roman province. 

§ 8. Constitution of the Achcean League. 

398. Twice in the year the citizens of the allied 
states held their ordinary meetings for the discussion 
of important matters affecting the league, such as the 
voting of war, peace, or alliances, the admission of new 
members, the settlement of disputes with one another, 
and the adoption of new laws for the regulation of the 
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union. These meetings were generally held in the 
grove of Zeus Homagyrios, Arnarion near (Egion. 
Their principal officers were, a arQattffog,^ an tnncmofff 
and a ygafAfjiatevg, who continued a year in office. We 
read also of ten da/itovgyoi. Each city was indepen- 
dent, and enjoyed equal rights with the rest; the 
maintenance of their democratic constitution was, 
however, as invariably their object, as the establish- 
ment of a tyranny was that of the Macedonians. 

§ 9. The ^tolian League. 

399. In iEtolia, which on account of its situation 
continued to be independent, there existed a provincial 
confederation, of which express mention is first made 
during the wars of Greece under the successors of 
Alexander, when the rough and warlike iEtolians 
appeared on the stage as the most dangerous enemies 
of the Macedonians, and drew several other states into 
the league. At a later period they formed an alliance 
with the Romans against Philip of Maoedon, the son 
of Demetrius ; but the~favour shown by Rome to the 
Achaeans excited the jealousy of the iEtolians, and led 
them to call in Antiochus of Syria, whose defeat ^b. c. 
189) placed them under the Roman yoke. The ^to- 
lian league nevertheless continued to subsist for many 
years longer. 

§ 10. Constitution of the jEfolian League. 

400. All the allied states were independent and 
equal; but questions relating to war, peace, and the 
anairs of the league were decided at a general meet- 
ing. These meetings were either the greater, held 
every year near the Temple of Apollo at Thermos, or 
the lesser which sat permanently and was composed 
of individual delegates (anoxXrjrot). The highest officer 
of the league was a Strategos. We find mention 
also made of a Hipparch and a Grammateus. The con- 
stitution in all essential particulars was lemocratical. 

* Afterwards two Strategi. 
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C. Symmachia and Hegemonia 

§ 1. History of the Hegemonia, — Sparta, 

401. In addition to the local confederations just 
described, we find leagues between several districts 
and states for the purpose of mutual defence (cvfifutxia), 
in which one leading state exercised a legal recognized 
supremacy (i^efu^via). Thus most of the Peloponnesian 
states (with the exception of Argos and some of the 
smaller districts) formed, long before the Persian war, a . 
confederation for mutual counsel respecting their com- 
mon interests and for the decision of questions relating 
to peace and war. At the head of this league was 
Sparta, which conducted the war, appointed com- 
manders, and settled the contingents of troops and 
money. In the war against Xerxes a confederation 
was formed between most of the Grecian states, of 
which Sparta, with consent of the Peloponnesians, 
assumed the command. The place of meeting for the 
deputies at the beginning of the Persian war was the 
Isthmus. After the battle of Mycale the colonies of 
Asia Minor were also comprised in this league. 

§ 2. Sparta and Athens, 

402. Sparta was, however, soon compelled to cede 
the Hegemonia by sea (b. c. 477) to Athens, whose 
naval force was more considerable, and who had more- 
over a powerful support in her Asiatic colonies ; and 
at a later period Athens created also a Hegemonia in 
opposition to that of Sparta, so that whilst the latter 
still remained at the head of the Peleponnesian league, 
Athens by degrees drew to her side a union of the 
lonians in the islands, the colonies on the coasts of 
Asia Minor, Thrace, and Macedonia, and some of the 
Grecian states. But she exercised her power very 
capriciously, and at last went so far as to treat the 
allies as her vassals (vntJHooiX instead of free and inde- 
pendent states {avtovofwi), 403. At first they were 
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merely required to furnish ships and a moderate con- 
tingent in money (c^oQOh originally fixed by Aristides at 
460 talents), which was kept at Delos under the super- 
intendence of Attic officers {iXXriyojafiim) ; but when 
the allies themselves inadvertently proposed that in- 
stead of doing military service they should pay a sum 
of money, the power of Athens was greatly increased, 
and she compelled them for the most part to pay tribute 
{(poQov vTtoTsiEig) Sit hcr own discretion. The treasury 
was removed from Delos to Athens b. c. 461. Under 
Pericles and Alcibiades the tribute was increased ; and 
' Athens interfered in various ways in the government 
of the allied states, reqiiiring them to adopt democratic 
forms, and even plaiming jurisdiction in affairs of im- 
portance, and sending her emissaries to watch their 
proceedings. • 

§ 3. Sparta, Athens, Thebes, Macedonia, 

404. The discontent caused by these usurpations 
led the other states to attach themselves to Sparta, and 
hence arose the Peloponnesian war (b. o. 431 — 404) ; 
but when Sparta herself after her victory also abused 
her hegemoriic authority, and endeavoured every where 
to introduce the hated oligarchical form of government, 
then Athens by degrees again raised herself to power, 
especially after Conon's victory off Cnidus (b. c. 394) : 
and even the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387), in which 
the Persian king himself acted as umpire, and pro- 
nounced all the states in Greece and the islands free 
and independent, effected no essential change in her 
power, which especially increased after the year b. c. 
371. 405. The justness and mildness, however, which 
Athens had exercised at the beginning for the sake of - 
consolidating her newly regained power, did not last 
long, and her Hegemonia was for the tnost part lost 
through fresh abuses (the war of the confederate states 

b. c. 357 — 355). The feebleness of Athens and Sparta 
placed Thebes for a short time (b. c. 371 Leuctra — b. 

c. 362 Mantinfia) in a position to claim hegemonical 
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aathority. Philip of Macedon availed himself of these 
disputes and the decline of the states, and after the 
victory of ChaeronSa assumed the Hegemonia, ^which 
soon became a Macedonian tyranny, and was feebly 
resisted by'the Greeks, until the power of Rome at last 
swallowed up both the contending parties. 



Colonial Relations. 

§ 1. History of Colonization, 

406. The establishment of Grecian colonies {inoi 
%lai) may be traced back to the expedition of the Hera- 
elldae and its concomitant events. Penthllus, the son 
of Orestes, is said to have led colonies from Boeotia to 
Lesbos, Tenedos, and some of the smaller islands 
(iEolian, Acheean) on the coasts of Mysia. South of 
these, on the coast of Lydia, in northern Caria and 
some islands of the iEgean sea, settlements were 
founded by the lonians, who had taken refuge in At- 
tica, after they were driven from the north coast of 
Peloponnesus by the Achaeans, and thence had gone 
out under the sons of Cadmus to seek new abodes. 
407. In conjunction with people from various other 
tribes they colonized a great part of the Cyclades, and 
founded on the coasts of Asia Minor and the neigh- 
bouring islands independent states, which, although 
loosely connected by a sort of league {navicovioi), were 
often involved in hostilities with each other, but raised 
themselves ,by their skill and commercial industry to an 
important position. From all of them, especially from 
Miletus, were sent out a crowd of minor colonies, 
especially around the coasts of the Pontus Euxisus 
and the Propontis. Lastly followed colonies of the 
Dorians from MegSra and Arg5lis, which settled them- 
selves further south on the coasts of Caria and the 
neighbouring islands, where they also established a sort 
of league (the Temple of the Triopian Apollo). 
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§ 2. Same subject continued. 

408. Magna Grsecia was also colonized at an early 
period by Greek (especially by Achaean and Dorian) 
settlers. From Euboea, especially Chalcis, were sent 
several IdWan colonies to the coasts of Italy (of these 
the most ancient was Cumce), and to Sicily, and also 
to the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia (Chalcidlce). 
We find Doric settlements in Sicily ; as Syracuse (a 
Corinthian colony founded probably b. c. 734), Gela 
(about B. c. 689), and Agrigentum : on the shores ot 
the Ionian sea, as Corcyra (a Corinthian colony) ; and 
on the coast of Thrace, as Byzantium (a Megarian 
one). We find also the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
fi-om the mouth of the Rhone (Massilia, founded by 
Phocseans from the coast of Asia Minor about b. c. 
600), to the extremity of the "Euxine, not only on the 
European and Asiatic, but also on the African side 
(Cyr^ne, founded by Dorians from Thera b. c. 631, ac- 
cording to Eusebius), occupied by Grecian colonies, 
which settled on advantageous spots, and speedily rose 
into importance, diffusing every where the Greet lan- 
guage and Greek civilization. 

§ 3. Causes of Colonization. 

409. The establishment of most of the Grecian 
colonies was the efiect of those movements, which 
were consequent on the great immigration of the Do- 
rians, or, in some instances, the result of later wars. 
Colonization in the Grecian states was a government 
measure adopted for the purpose of establishing advan- 
tageous emporia for trade, or in order to get rid of the 
superfluous population (especially in oligarchical states) 
as an outlet for political discontent. 

§ 4. Mode of sending out Colonies. — Their relation to 

the Mother Country. 

410. The colonies which owed their establishment 
to a decree of the government at home, were sent out 
after the oracle haa been duly consulted. At the head 
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of the expedition was placed one or more chosen oma* 
tai Generally the colonists took with them fire kindled 
in the Prytan^um of the mother state, and in most in- 
stances closely copied her religious institutions. At 
certain periods religious embassies (^eoo^/c^were sent 
to the great festivals of the mother country. A par- 
ticular cultus was frequently introduced for the Oikis- 
tae. The colonies bore the same emblems on their 
coins, and showed especial honour and respect to the 
representatives of the mother state at their own public 
solemnities. One instance of this filial regard for the 
country from which they derived their common origin, 
may be found in the practice peculiar to the otherwise 
independent Grecian colonies, of assisting, or at least 
of not waging war against each other. 

§ 6. Political Constitution of the Colonies, 

411. The laws and constitution of the colonies 
were generally a copy of those at home, but in a politi- 
cal as well as a scientific view, alterations were often 
made in the colonies, which sometimes re-acted on the 
mother country. The establishment of most of the 
colonies happened during the period of the aristocracy, 
and aristocratic institutions were in consequence the 
most ancient, generally speaking ; but their rapid rise, 
their trade and civilization, soon awakened the spirit 
of republicanism. 412. Here also we find various 
political struggles, a violent democracy with its usual 
result, the tyranny of an individual; and in some 
places the form of a timocracy, as for instance the 
government of the thousand richest men among the 
citizens in some of the Italian colonies. PoliticgJ diS' 

[mtes often occasioned the passing of wholesome laws, 
ike those of Zaleucus among the Epizephyrian Locri, 
or of Charondas in Catana, about the middle of the 
seventh century. In one portion of Magna Graecia 
the doctrines of Pythagoras (who arrived in Italy b. c. 
530 ?, and died in 500) occasioned political revolutions, 
aristocratical forms being introduced, which were sup- 
pressed by the people within a few years (b. c. 504). 
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§ 6. Appendix concerning the CkruchicB. 

413. We must distinguish between colonization 
and the HXr^govxicu,* or partition by lot, of a country ob-' 
tained by conquest or otherwise among certain citi- 
zens ; the new settlers having their own magistrates, 
bur retaining all their rights as citizens, and being still 
subject to the laws of their country. The conquered 
inhabitants, if not expelled, were either admitted to the 
enjoyment of political rights, or reduced to the condi- 
tion of slaves, a mode of proceeding which was also 
very common in countries colonized by the Greeks. 

* This system was most prevalent at Atheni. 



QUESTIONS 



ON THB 



GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES 



1. Who is our principal authority for the Heroic Age t Mention tlie 
kittoriaas, geographer*, and orators, from whom we derive considerable 
knowledge of Grecian Antiqoity ? On what sabjects do Plato and Arii- 
totle give OS mnch information? Mention some poets, grammarians^ 
compilers, and leidcographers, who sapply mnch detached information. 
What other soorces of onr knowledge can you mention ? 

2. Elzplain the difference between the ancient and the more modem 
name of HeUaa (a and note). What were the three divisions of Hellas 
in the general acceptation of the term ? 3. Divide continental (or north- 
ern) Greece into two portions. What connects northern Greece with the 
Peloponnesus? 4. Name (1) the districts of Peloponnesus ; (2) the more 
remarkable islands. Give the meaning and derivation of Oyclades, 
Sporades} 

6. What is the geographical character of Greece? What are its 
natoral capabilities ? To what pnrsoits was the attention oi the Greeks 
directed from very early times? To what pursuits, mode of life, or the 
hke, was the situation of Greece unfavourable 7 

7. What race is said to have peopled Greece and the neighbouring 
countries in the earliest times ? From what country did this trtt>e proba- 
bly emigrate, and to what races does it appear to have been allied ? Of 
what o£er tribes do we read ? What mention is made of the Hellenes 
in Homer ? What tribe at last spread its influence and name over the 
whole of Greece ? What are the names for Greeks in Homer ? (note 4.) 

8. Name the four principal Grecian tribes, and their traditional origin. 

9. What foreign immigrations are mentioned, and what historical credit 
do they deserve ? Who are said respectively to have settled in Attica, 
Bceotia, Argolis, and other parts of the Peloponnesus ? From whom did 
the Greeks learn the art of writing ? 

10. What is the usual date of the Trcgan war? From what event 
may we date the supremacy of the Hellenic tribe? 11. What tribe ob> 
tained the greater part of Peloponnesus ? Who were the previous pos- 

* 

> CychideB^cluster-islands («i><rXo$ circle) : SporadesssMaltered isl* 
mnds {ffvopds, scattered : (nttlpui). 
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and what beeame of them t Deaeribe the migratioiiB of tlw 
13. Deaeribe the p oa fj ona after the age of migratioiia of the 
JE^Uant, lommuM, Doriam*. Where were fre-HeUenie tribea atill finmd ? 
Who then dwelt in Theanly ? What were the two tribea that poeaeflsed 
the moat diatinctly marked frmily character 7 

13. Give the character of the Grecian atatea aa gathered from Homer. 
Explain the aynonymical identity of 9tate and city in Grecian history. 
14. When did the consdtntiona of the states become republican ? What 
exception waa there 7 What cauaea fiiTonred the establishment of repub- 
lics (or democracies) ? 

15. What body paved the way for the overthrow of the monarchies? 
Explain the terms by which the aristocracy were designated with refer- 
ence (1) to birth; (3) to the potsettion of freehold property ; (3) to the 
p0$9e»mon of a horte or performance of knightly service; (4) to wealth; 
(5) to mppoeed merit. 16. On what other circumstance waa the dis- 
tinction between an arittocracy and a pleh9 foonded % Mention some 
race who had been enalaved after the conqoest of their cities. 

17. Into what did the arietoeraciee often degenerate? What politi- 
cal atmggie ensoed 7 What was the term for Me people (plebs) as op- 
posed to an aristocracy? 18. What privilegea were in many states 
wrested from the aristocracy? By whom and when were constitntioDs 
founded in the coorse of these straggles, at MityUne^ Sparta, Athens, 
Catana, amongst the Epixephyrian Locri, &c. - 19. What was a rvpawis 7 
Give an instance of a ropawii. What was the age o( 'tyrannies* in 
Greece 7 Were they necesearily nnfavoorable to the Sfjftof 7 

20. Mention other causes (cf 13) that favoured the growth of democ- 
racies. Who sometimes became leaders of the popular party 7 What 
was the political efiect of the Persian war? What sides were usually 
taken by the aristocratic and democratic partiea respectively, in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war? Give the date of that war. 21. What party was vic- 
torious at the end of the Peloponnesian war 7 What were the conse- 
quences of this success? What arose in other places? 22. By what 
waa the way paved for the sovereignty of Philip of Macedon 7 Mention 
some flaahea of the dd Grecian spirit that appeared in the etil days of 
Greece. 

23. 'What event gave the last blow to Grecian freedom? When? 
Under what name was Greece finaUy incorporated, as a province, into the 
Roman empire 7 What states were recognized by the Romans aa Uherm 
civitates ? Who and with what efifeet proclaimed the independence of 
Greece? 

24. What were the two essential parts of every Grecian constitution 7 

25. What distinction prevailed, with reference to these parts, between the 
aristocratic and the democratic states? Explain SoKinoffia and eiOu^n. 

26. How was the judicial power usually divided 7 

27. Which Greek tribe developed its powers the most rapidly 7 In 
which Greek tribe had democracy the most rapid growth ? Which was 
the most important Ionic state? Explain the progress and ^ffeista of 
democracy at Athens. 28. Which was the most important Doric state 7 
Explain the diatinction between Spartana and Periaci. What principle 
was carried out to its fullest extent at Sparta 7 with what efiect 7 Men- 
tion the first and ^e final efiects of the Spartan constitution. 

29. What waa often the only principle by which the more powerful 
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Giecian states were ckecked ? What bonds of umon existed between 
the Grecian states? When did the Greeks alwayo become conscious 
of their nationality?- 30. What religious or quasi-religious instita- 
lions assisted in keeping np a national feeling? Mention the principal 
Grecian Oracles. 

31. By what principle were particular states sometimes imited ? What 
leagues obtained importance in later times ? 

33. Mention a remarkable distinction between Grecian and Roman 
colonies. 

34. Explain the term Heroic age. What is the date of the expedi- 
tion (or return) of the Heracltda? Of what race were they ? Mention 
some of the principal Heroes before the Trojan war. 35. What is the 
nsoal date of the Trojan war ? 

36. Who put down piracy? What heroes repressed robbery and 
other violence? Mention some traces of a milder spirit that appear 
amongst the general nideness and coarseness of the heroic age. 38. 
What examples of friendship belong to this age? what examples of 
kindly intercourse with dependents? Who was the protector of the 
stranger? What connexions between ancestors were hereditary? 39. 
Mention a custom that showed respect for the stranger as such. 40. By 
what epithets was the respect for minstrels manifested ? 

41. What instance can you mention of respect for the jura gentium f 
42. What was the general form of govemment in the heroic age f 

43. How was the kingly office regarded ? To whom was the au- 
thority of Kings traced ? What are frequent epithets of kings in Homer 7 
Give instances in which the rights of kings were violated. 44. What 
traces do we find in Homer of non-monarchical governments ? Was the 
succession hereditary ? Could females succeed ? What epithets refer to 
the judicial authority of kings? What priestly office might the kings 
periorm? 45. What were the royal insignia? what the privileges of 
Kings? Explain jr^pV«e;, rifi^, yipoi, Sapay ^uriyai, diftivrif.^ 

46. By what terms were the aristocracy distinguished ? What term 
referred to their adoMif?^ the king? Explain o?i^o( yepo^(r<o{.' Mention 
some princes who had councils. 

47. Who composed the general Assembly of the people ((jy9(»4)t 
Was it ever safe to resist the open expression of public opinion ? Were 
die Assemblies convened at de&iite periods? Is any expression of dis- 
sent mentioned ? Might any individual come forward on his own au- 
thority ? 48. Who on one occasion dared to express his opinion unre- 
servedly ? how did his attempt succeed ? What names of classes occur ? 

49. What expression neyer occurs in Homer? Account for this. 
Under whose especial protection was the administration of justice ? Did 
the governments seem to concern themselves much about private dis- 
putes ? What were the most common cases that came before the kings ? 
What was the usual proceeding in cases of murder ? 

50. What was the character of the Homeric gods? 51. Explain 
rt;^a«, c*;t«X*?, Xira/ : dpSoBai, cil;^£(rdai ; xeifHi; dwix'^iv^ 6^ytiv \ yw&^tv 

* OinioTts, customary dues to the king (Xnaphs rskstv diitioras): but 
also ordinances, decrees (of the gods), statutes, laws, institutions. 

* A larger portion of wine by which honoured guests were distiii* 
gnished at £e king's table. 
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§»,^ onMttv^ XttBav : ;^o4, 9ir9vSti, iKpriroi ^ Bvciat, Upk fi(etp. Krp lll flt 
UmrSfiffnt rlXcioft 8^ia r^/ivciv, icipa^ iy^ftara, OBtOt wtwXos, 52. By wliat 
were pmyeiB, libatioiif, and sacrifices also accompanied ? 

53. Explain vir^, %o(, rlfieyo;, 0wft6i, Where do we hear of an 
iS^Tov ? where of the image of a deity ? Who reformed public worship ? 
Were there appointed priests? 54. Explain ft&vnes, 0eoirp6roi, riparm, 
elijiara^ oiavoirSXot, oiayvtarai^ ie^idf ipvif ^ dvetpoir^oi. Do we find traces 
of sacerdotal families? Was ^e priestly ofliee hereditary? Of what 
oracles do we read ? 

55. What were the weapons of the old times? What heroes wielded 
eiubo? 56. What were the ofiensive arms of the heroic age? Give the 
terms for bows and arrows, qaivera, spear, sword, scabbard, slings, battle- 
axesL Explain iteXta, and oipiaxos or aavpurfip. 57. What were the de- 
fensive arms? Explain X^(, (paXos, iraratrv^, Btapri^, yiMXov. Give the 
epithets of the crest. Explain 'Ayaio2 x^^'^X^^^^^- ^^Y ^^s Ajaz, 
the son Oilens, XivoBtapri^l 58. Explain ^anniip ; was it synonymous with 
fftl^a and uirpat Explain Kvufiiit^, troKot^ dcnrff, dii<f,a\6s, ivrv^^ xdvovef, 
Tti\ait(o¥. What were lighter riiields called ? What metal was usually 
employed ? What other metals were used ? What was the complete 
equipment of a warrior termed ? 

59. How wflt the fate of a battle mostly decided ? Who are t;ele- 
brated for their acquaintance with discipline ? With what is the quiet 
and steady march of the AchsBans contrasted 7 60. How did the heroes 

generally fight ? Explain Sp/ta, ^x^a: Si<f>(>oi, iC^^y^f fmrot, rapqofios: i^yCo- 
XjOSi irapc^&TtK. Explain iroXifioio yl^^ai. Explain $o^ iyaB6s^ trpviXies, 
Kt^ot, nvKivai ^aXayyes, crtx^S, trvpyoi^ rh ivapa. 61. How were the qx>i]8 
divided? What became of those who had fiiUen? Explain ivapa 
fiporUrra.^ What if a dead body remained in the power of Uie enemy ? 
Were prisoners ever ransomed ? 

62. Were sieges conducted on scientific principles? Was Troy forti- 
fied ? How did Uie Greeks protect their camp ? Explain rtX^oi, vipyoi^ 
Kp6ccat, IwaX^eis, rouppof, (rKdXorres. Of what kind Was the Greek campt 
&. Had they any settled plan for sending out scouts ? 

64. What naval expedition do we read of before the Trojan wmr t 
Explain the following epithets of ships: viiei Ixvai^ ^tW<re>fio(, A^tWivatu^ 

yXeuftvpaif KopavlitSf itovroit6poit Kvav6irp(opoi, fiiXrorraprioi.^ What became of 

the ships during the siege ? How many men cUd each riiip contain % 
What was for a long period the usual vessel of war ? (note 6.) When 
were triremes first built ? (note 6.) 65. Give the terms for the keel, ^w 

^ To embrace the knees t i. e. felling at the feet as a suppliant. 

* 'Unmixed libations f the wine used in compacts being unmixed 
with water. 

* A lord appearing on the right hand, which was considered a &- 
vonrable omen. 

^ A body of troops arranged in a solid square. 

* 0por6€iit blmdy : fipdroi, blood, gore. 

* "Ero-of, i (tBqnn\\B\floating-evenly; ^ftipuXiccos (IXi<raw, vohro), Hn." 
petted onwards on both sides; double-oared; y\a<i>vp6s, excavated, hol^ 
low; Kopavii^ eurvedf beaked; wovroirdpos, sea-jaring; sea-traverstng- g 
Kvm'&irpoiposy dark'prowed, black'benhed ; fiiXroirapi^oi, having their tiSem 
painted with vermilion. 
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redder, the deck, the thwarts or roweriT benches, the on, the prow, the 
fCem, the mast, the stays, the sail ; the various terms for ropes. Does 
Homer describe any sea-fight ? Explain ^varft vav/iava, (^ottriStg si/uTi^ 

66. What was the most uniTersal source of wealth in the heroic ^ 7 
What are rich men called 1 What was also an important pursuit? 
What animals were used for ploughing ? What other pursuits do we 
read of 7 67. How do we see the wives and daughters of kings engaged 7 
Give instances. Who performed the harder labour 7 Explain the Ho- 
meric use of d^Sp&mSov and dspawuv (note 7). Does Homer ever use iviXat 
or MXii 7 (note 7.) Explain Biins, ra^ifi, 68. What were the amuse- 
ments of the heroic age 7 What sports were practised at the funeral of 
Patrodiis? 

69. Were the Greeks early acquainted with many of the useful and 
elegant arts 7 Explain, ^/iiocpytf;. 70. What arts are mentioned in Ho- 
mer? Explain ^aXirdf, aliri^^ j^pvcds, 2f>yvf»o(, Katftrirspotf I^XexTpof or 
iXtKTpev. 71. With whom was trade carried on at an early period? 
What vyeighU are mentioned? Is coined money mentioned? What 
W€8 the measure of value 7 Explain Uar6ftPoto(f iwtifiotoi. Who traded 
with the Greeks during the siege of Troy 7 

72. What was the life of the (hecian women in the Heroic age ? 
Mention some patterns of virtwms wives. What was the lawful wife 
called? What were the children bom in wedlock termed? 73. How 
was marriage contracted 7 In what did the form consist ? Did parents 
ever present gifts to their daughter? Were children considered a bless- 
ing? What may we learn from the stories of Meleager and (Edipus? 
£iq)lain x>7f>«>xn-ai. 74. In what did Peleus cause Achilles to be instructed 7 
By whom ? 

75. Describe ihtfood of the Homeric age. Explain 9xpov (Mpa) in the 
Homeric : at a later age. With what did the Homeric feasts usually 
conclude 7 What was the usual drink 7 Explain KvxtMv. What were 
their usual meals? 76. What was given to the guests before eating? 
What distinction did the most honoured guest receive 7 Who distributed 
the wine? Explain Shrai, xvireXXov, Stwas ijn^iK^sWov, ikXttffov, (ridi^c, 
KtaH$iov. What musical instruments do we meet with ? (note 5.) 

77. Describe the usual elothing of the men 7 Explain the epithets, 
Xa/nr^, ISyyirro;, fftyaXtf£i(, vnyArtoi} What did they Wear when they 
went out? Explain the epithets of the cloak, dvcftotrveir^, d\s^&¥titoi, otfXf}, 
^ivtK6eaaay ienKii^ UraSifi* How was the hair wom 7 Explain Ko^riKOfto' 
&ms 'A^aioi. Explain the epithets iitw\6Kaitot, (avdSi. How were their 
feet protected? 78. What did the women wear? How were their 
clothes bound together and listened? What were their head-dresses? 

El^ain i(>fiura, r^tyXqva, ^op^cvra,' 0f)/iM, fX(i(£(. 

79. What were the residences of men of rank called? Has this 

^ Aafiirp6i, ekining, bright ; etwnros, weU-spun or heautifullf woven; 
9iyaX6tts (related to aiaXos ; pinguia, then nitidus), bright, hence mag- 
f^ficentf &c ; vnyartoi, newly wrought {vhi^ y^co). 

' * A.¥t^oiiKticris and iXt^uvtfioi, guarding off the wind ; oiXn, *^^gy$ 
woolly : <poivtK6e(raa, purple ; itxkfi^ double ; iKraSifj, wide, ample. 

' Tpiy^rivat having three eyes or openings i al. having three stars, 
" trifle-gemmed;* Cowper ; nop4»ray carefully wrought. 
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word any other memning ? Gire a genetml notion of the houses of par- 
sons of rank. Explain roTxoft Ip^oi, f/»«{ov, vvXai, Bipai imXides, aiX#9 
titdoM, irp66oitos. What was the front room called ? 80. What were the 
sidApartments called ? Where did Penelope live in the palace of Ulys- 
ses 1 Whose houses are spoken of as large and handsome 1 

81. Give the Greek for raited teatt, fooUtool, cuakunu, §eat9 or 
benches, chairs, iablee, beds, bed-covers, sheets. What were often given 
as rewards for victory, or presents ? Were baths used 1 Explain icdfuvBo^ 

SPARTA. 

82. Give the general character of Laconia. How is it divided from 
north to south 7 Explain KoiXti Aaxeiaiituv, . What stream waters the 
valley of Laconia ? Where do the eastern and western mountain chains 
terminate! Are there any valleys in Laconia besides that of the 
EurOtas? 

83. What was the capital? How situated? Mention some of the 
public buildings of Sparta. What were the principal open places ? What 
was the largest temple? 84. How was Lacediemon divided? What 
Lacedemonian ^vXa j are known to us ? 

85. Who were the most ancient inhabitants of Laconia ? At the pe> 
riod of the Trojan war, who are mentioned as the most powerful people 1 
What family was then the most powerful ? Did any or all of Measenia 
belong to the Atride ? 86. Who invaded the Peloponnesus after the 
Trojan war ? How long after ? Who assisted these invaders ? 87. Ho-w 
was the empire of the Atrids divided among the Heracleid leaders 1 
What was their success ? Explain Periaci and Heldtes. 

88. What is the amount of our knowledge about the Lacedsmonian 
commonwealth during the times immediately after the Doric immigra- 
tion? When did Lycurgus re-establish order? Was his constitution 
entirely new ? What was the main principle of the constitution of Ly- 
curgus ? What influence was to be care^ly excluded ? 

89. How was the warlike ^irit, developed by this constitution, first 
displayed ? How far did the Spartans gradually extend their influence 1 
To what political principle or party did they always afibrd protection ? 
Explain Hegemony. 90. How flir did the Spartan Hegemony extend 
itself after the Persian war? Who was its powerful opponent? When 
did Sparta defeat Athens ? Did she retain the fruits of her victory 1 
What enabled Athens and Thebes again to oppose her with success ? 

91. What important alteration was made in the constitution of Ly- 
curgus? When? What magistrates became more powerful at Sparta 
than the kings themselves ? Explain the weakness of the constitution of 
Lycurgus. 92. What followed the national increase of powec and 
wealth ? How did it happen that the constitution degenerated into an 
oppressive oligarchy? 

93. Who attempted to restore the ancient order of things? What 
means did he adopt? and with what success? What measures did 
Cleomdnes IH. carry ? Who eventually overthrew his projects ? Who 
at length interfered, and made themselves masters of the Pelopoonesus 1 
How was Sparta treated by the conquerors ? How long did the iiwtiCQ- 
tions of Lycurgus retain some portion of their form ? 

94. How were &e inhabitants of Laconia divided ? How were the 
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free iobabitants of Laconia divided ? Who were the sole poasenora of 
fiill political rights? Explain the term ^itotoi. 95. Name the Spartan 
tribes. What does the division of the Spartans into three tribes probably 
indicate % How were the three principal tribes divided ? When did ad- 
mission to the rights of Spartan citizenship become comparatively com- 
mon % What class increased regularly from the time of the Peloponne- 
sian war? 

96. Explain Perioeci {trtploiKoi). What was for the most part their 
origin? Explain their political condition. With what body of which we 
read in Roman History would yon compare them ? After the conquest 
of Messenia how many cities were inhabited by the PerioBci ? In what 
occupations did they employ themselves? 97. Who were the Moth&ces? 
IHstinguish ftddoKc^ from pddoyvei. Were the Mothace$ considered as 
citizens? Who were called NoUii ?- How might these become citizens ? 
98. Who were the NeodamOdes ? Of what class did the armies of Sparta 
consist in a great measure in later times ? 

99. Who were the Spartan bondsmen ? If a Helot belonged to an 
allotment, how was the owner's right over him limited ? 100. What was 
their number in the prosperous days of the commonwealth ? What 
were their occupations in time of peace ? in war ? In later times how 
were they eiq^ecially employed ? 

101 . What was the general condition of the Helots ? Explain tpvimU, 
102. What was probably the object of this practice, at its original insti- 
tution? When was a large body of Helots made away with 7 how 
many were so removed ? Were Helots ever emancipated ? 

103. Was there originally any essential distinction, as regarded privi- 
l<*ges, property, &c., between the citizens of Lacedaemon ? When did 
different divisicms of property take place ? How many «rXiAO( were as- 
agned to the PericBci? how many to the Spartiates? 104. What efiect 
was produced by the regulation that the K\Spot could neither be divided 
nor ahenated? What means were devised to remove this inequality? 
When were such measures especially discovered to be inadequate ? 105. 
How was the inequality yet further increased ? To what degree was the 
number of citizens diminished, and the inequality of property increased, 
in the time of Agis III. ? 

106. What did this inequality of property at last i»oduce? Explain 
the d^rence between the Sjiotoi and the iirofuioves. 

107. How had the kingly authority been originally divided ? What 
led to the constitution introduced by Lycurgus ? On what was it founded ? 
Explain the term ^firpai. To what did the ^ifrpai of Lycurgus seem to 
have reference? 108. How was the authority divided between the Sen- 
ate, the Assembly 6f the people, and the Magistrates? 109. In what 
point <^ view may the constitution of Sparta be called democratic ? m 
what aristocratic, and, in its later stages, oligarchical ? 

110. Of whom did the Senate {yepovaia, Lac. ycpwafa) consist? How 
were the members of the Council or Senate chosen ? What qualifica- 
tions were necessary ? What magistrates gradually usurped the right ot 
sharing the deliberations and presiding at the meetings of the Senate ? 
HI. What was the business of the Senate? What was believed to be a 
security for the conservative tendency of the Senate ? 

] 12. Did &e popular Assembly meet at stated periods and on a par- 
ticular q^t? What rights did it possess? 113. What was the peopls't 

g* 
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ibare in these discttMions! What powrr did they not po floeoo t Proye 
how limited their aadiority was. 114. What power does the goyemment 
teem to have poneaaed ? Did the Anembly poesess any jodicial powen? 
What was the regular mode of expressing their opinion 1 Who and on 
what conditions were entitled to be present at the Assembly 1 

115. Were the Lacediemonian Kings a distinct power in the state? 
What were the two royal families? Describe the law of soccesaon. 
What was done if the King were a minor? 116. Describe the power of 
the Kings. 117. Did either, or both, or one command the army in time 
ohT war } Was the command ever introsted to other individuals? When 
the war was ended, might they be called to account ? What oath were 
Ihey required to take every month ? By what power was their authority 
in time of war gradually circumscribed ? 118. What state provision did 
the Ephori receive for their maintenance ? What prerogatives did they 
«^y? 

119. From what time did the office of the Ephori gradually raise 
itaetf to the highest authority ? From what did its political importance 
and popularity mainly result ? How were the Ephori chosen? 120. De- 
scribe the extent of their authority and privileges as fully developed. 
121. Describe their monthly oath. What remarkable power did they 
possess against the Kings ? Describe the aicvraXri.* What fiivoured their 
constant endeavours to weaken the monarchy ? 

122. What offices did the following magistrates hold : the waiiovdfLOf, 
0titoi (SiSvoi), ipit6<rvvotf IftviXuipoi^ wvBtoi, irptf|cvo(, ipftocTai ? 

123. What place, in theory and practice, did the state occupy in the 
Spartan constitution ? 124. What was the Jinal effect when the chains 
of ancient belief and custom were once broken ? 

125. Where ¥ras the judicial authority placed ? Who judged capital 
ofiences? who private disputes? 126. What questions belonged to the 
Kings? By whom were offences committed by the Kin^ judged ? 

127. What were the usual puniediments ? On v^om was dniiia in- 
flieted ? What were the capital punishments ? 

128. What gods were the most highly honoured at Sp^^rta ? What 
priesthood did the Kings hold ? What oracle did the Spartai^s especially 
honour? 

129. What were the principal national festivals^ 

130. Who formed the main strength of the Spartan army? 131. 
DesM^ the equipment of the Spartan Hoplites. Ho^r soon were Helots 
employed as heavy-armed soldiers with a promise of emancipation? Of 
whom did armies on foreign service principally consist in later tunes? 
When were mercenary troops employed ? 

132.. In what did the efficiency of the Spartan army princifmlly con- 
sist ? How was the whole force divided ? How strong was the Ekiomo- 
tia ? 133. Was the' cavalry a strong body? how was it divided ? Of 



* It was a staff of a particular size? The Ephori wound round this 
BCfftale strips of the material they intended to write on. Having written 
what they wished, they unwound it, and sent it to the King or other 
Commander-in-chief, who wound it round the counterpart of their si^- 
tale ; by which operation, the parts being brought together as before, it 
became kgiUeto him. 



n 
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what two dicrtmgaiBhed corps of caralry do we read t Of whom did the 
hnsTs consist 1 Who were the dyaBospyol ? Of whom did the light-armed 
companies conaist? How many Heiota attended each Spartan (Sparti- 
ate)? 

134. Who at first commanded the armies? Who formed their ooun- 
cil of war ? Mention some Spartan commanders-in-chief who were not 
Exng8. Who were the remaining officers. 

135. How did the campaign conmience ? What was done if the 
Diabateria were un&Tonrable ? What efliect had the Carmian festival oo 
a campaign ? What were always continued in camp ? Who were ex- 
cluded from the camp \ 136. Describe the arrangement of an army in 
battle array. Describe the sacrifices, martial music, &c., which preceded 
the onslaught. How did the army advance 1 What scientific ma- 
nceorres and evolutions were sometimes employed ? 137. What was wti 
customary 1 Of what military operations did the Spartans know nothing t 
How were those who had most distiugoished Uiemselves by their bravery 
rewarded % Who received especial honours ? How were cowards pun- 
ished? 

138. To what was Sparta indebted, during the Persian war, for the 
Hegemony by sea ? When did she first figure as a naval power ? Who 
often manned the fleet ? What character did the Spartans try to give to 
their naval engagements ? 

139. How was the expenditure of the Spartan government defrayed t 
Was it large ? 140. What did Lycurgus prohibit ? WiOi what limita- 
tion must the statement that Lycurgus permitted only iron money be 
understood 7 Explain irlXavop. Show that the privilege of poMessing the 
precious metals ex^nded at length to the Kings ami Commanders-m- 
Chief 

141. Give instances in which the Spartan govemmant interfered in 
matters which are generally left to each man's discretion. 

142. What was, nationally considered, the obgect of marriage ? How 
did the state encourage marriage ? On what was a penalty imposed ? 
143. What did the marriage solemnity resemble ? Describe the regula- 
tions with respect (1) to dowry, (2) to the estate of an beieeas. Who 
decided questions about the marriage of heiresses? How was the mar- 
ried state looked upon at Sparta ? 

144. What was the great aim of the government in its mearares of 
education ? Whose property were children, especially boys, considered ? 
What was done as soon as &ey were bom ? When did Uie state under- 
take their education ? 145. IXescribe the divisions of the Spartan youth, 
their teachers, &c. When did they become iuKkti^¥Si ? When <fpsMf 
{ioivei ?) m^tpsTs, ivSpsf ? What educational authority did every citizen 
orftill age possess? 

146. How might the boys improve their spare diet ? What if they 
were detected in this attempt ? 147. Describe their dress, their beds, 
their exercises. Mention a singular method of hardening them ? 

148. Was the Spartan education fevomnble to a kee expansion of the 
understanding ? "V^^t arts, &c., were alwajrs viewed by the Spartans 
with distrust ? To what was their intellectual training restricted ? 149. 
In what harmony were their national songs composed ? When were the 
bcgrs accustomed to listen to the grave conversation of their elders? 
What was always strictly enforced ? 
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150. Deteribe the education of Spartan giils. Did the Spartan wo* 
men eiuoy greater or leas freedom thw the Ionian ! 

151. 'Wtntn did the Spartan youth obtain the freedom of men! 
What had been their condition hitherto, even though they were married? 
In what particolara was the feeling of dependence on the state retained ? 
152. At their meals what was the principal dish 1 What additions were 
sometimes made to the entertainment? What was done in after times, 
when discipline was relaxed ? 153. How mnch was each member bound 
to contribute to his mestf 7 To what did neglect of this regulation sub- 
ject the oflfender ? How were new members admitted to a sy^sitia ? 
How many generally sat together ? In what other req>eet were they 
comrades ? Elzplain the term < laconic answer.' 

154. What besides the diet was required by the law to be exceedingly 
simple ? What was their dress ? What did the Spartan generally cany? 
What was the dress of the women ? 155. By what was intercourse With 
ibreigners rendered difficult ? Explailk ^cmXaata. 

156, 157. Describe the relaxation of discipline. At the period of the 
Peloponnesian war, what was the state of Sparta as to moraU, the num- 
ber of its citizens, &c. ? By what was Sparta doomed to &11 ? 

CRETE. 

158. Mention some other Doric states, ^ose institutions, &c. were 
stamped with a Doric character. By whom and when was Crete colo- 
nized ? 159. From whom does tradition derive the ancient laws and 
c<Hi8titution of the island ? Was Crete one state ? Explain the Homeric 
epithet of the Cretans r^txa^Uti. 

160. Describe the Cretan constitution. Did all Cretans e^joy the full 
ri^ts of citizenriiip ? EiXplain itvuitrat, KXapciTat, A^ap^niarai, 161. In 
whom was the government vested ? Who commanded the army, and 
presided in the Senate and Assembly ? 

163. What was the discipline and mode of life of the Cretans ? 
When did education begin, and in what did it chiefly consist ? Men- 
tion some other points of resemblance between the customs, &c. of Sparta 
and Crete. What change did the constitution. undergo? With what 
final result ? 

ATHENS. 

* 163. What is the general character of Attica ? Describe the situation 
and boundaries. How is Attica divided ? Explain h miiAs, cUrr/}, ^ xapa- 
Xia. 164. Was the soil of Attica fertile ? What were its productions 
(agricultural, mineral, Sec.) ? What its climate ? 165. For what pur- 
suits was it well adapted ? What islands belonged to it ? What were 
the political divisions of Attica ? What district belonged in ancient time 
to Attica ? 

166. Describe the situation of Athens. Mention its traditional found- 
ers. When was it rebuilt? Who adorned it? 167. Describe its divi- 
sions. What were the moet remarkable buildings of the lower city ? 
What open space was there in the lower city ? 168. How was the upper 
city protected ? Describe the Propylsea. What were the principal build- 
ings of the upper city? 169. What were the quarters of the city? 
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Who satTounded the city by a wall ? Of what extent! Mention some 
of the gates. 170. What were the- harbours ? What handsome build- 
ings were there in the Port 1 How were these harbours joined to 
Athens ? Who fortified the Pirseeus ? By whom were the connecting 
walls completed ? By whom were the Long Walls and the wall of the 
Pirseeus pulled down? by whom restored? 171. What celebrated Gym- 
nasia were close by Athens ? What Gymnasium was at some distance 
fr<Hn the city? 

172. Of what origin were the most ancient inhabitants of Attica? 
Who was Cecrops, according'^{l) to the less, (2) to the more probable 
tradition ? With what does tradition connect Erectheus f Give the 
legend of Xuthus. 173. What does this tradition indicate ? What were 
the inhabitants of Attica universally believed to be ? (note 5.) What 
does the legend ascribe to Ion ? £zplain the probable meaning of FcXIo- 
vns (or TsXiovrss), "0»rXi7rej, 'Apyd^etj, Atyi<op«rs. What indications 
exist of an ancient division into castes ? (note 6.) 

174. What is ascribed to Theseus? Describe (1) the executive 
power, (2) the constitution. 175. What people took refuge in Attica ? 
When? What caused an emigration to Asia ? 176. What increased 
diuing these disturbances ? What changes took place in the sovereign 
power? 

177. Describe the legislation of Draco, with its dateSt causes, and 
character. When was Solon appointed to the archonship ? 

178. What was Solon's first step towards lightening the public bur- 
dens? Describe Solon's division of the people into classes On what 
was this division grounded ? What were the exemptions and what the 
diminished privileges of the fourth class? 179. What offices were open 
to the first three classes ? what only to the first ? What right did all the 
citizens ei\joy ? Who brought the proposed measures before the Assem- 
bly of the people ? 180. From whom were the judges (or jurors) chosen? 
With what was the college of the Areopagites charged ? 

181. What was the result of the disputes that followed the death of 
Solon ? When was the tyranny of Pisistratus suppressed ? What fol- 
lowed its suppression ? What fresh division of the people was made ? 
182. When did the people become possessed of an overwhelming prepon- 
derance ? Account for this. How early were the magistrates elected by 
lot ? By what abolition was the power of the democracy enormously 
increased? 

183. Mention some corrupting causes that affected the character of 
the Athenian people. To what monstrous notion did the doctrine that 
all men are eligible to offices of state give birth ? What was the ©ewpi- 
K6y1 What injurious practice was introduced? What office fell into 
contempt ? 184. Who was the author of many of these changes ? What 
was the effect for a time of his personal influence ? How were rich citi- 
zens annoyed ? How were the allies ruined ? Who had used the power 
of influencing the people well 1 who abused it ? 

186. Dale the end of the Peloponnesian war. When were the more 
aristocratic features of the government restored ? Name these features. 
Did the restoration last? Who introduced an oligarchical form of gov- 
ernment? When? Describe it. Who deposed the * thirty tyrants?* 
187. When was the democratic constitution re-established ? Was the 
democracy less or more corrupt after the deposition of the thirty tyrants t 
Date ikt battles of Cheronia and Cranon (or Crannon). 
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188. How were tlie inhabitants of Attica divided 1 How were tbt 
free citizens divided ? Who according to the law of Solon was entitled 
to fhU political rights (woXireia) 1 How did Pericles modify this law t 
When does it seem to have been disregarded 1 189. When did a youth's 
legal majority commence ? By what ceremonies was its conmiencement 
marked? 190. Explain the term rrcpiiroXos. When were the higher 
offices of the state open to him 1 Who only cocdd exercise fiill pditical 
rights? Explain htirliioi, Urifioi. Did Atimia admit of degrees? 

191, 192. What was the constitution with reference to foreigners? 
By whom and how could the freedom of the city be granted ? Could a 
decree conferring citizenship be set aside ? l%om what were the Ji^/toiroivroi 
excluded? Elxplain the terms Stinoxoiriroi, or iroinroi. When was the 
freedom of the city but seldom bestowed ? Was it ever bestowed more 
frequently? Who were made citizens after the destruction of Platsea* 
who towards the close of the Peloponnesian war? 

193. Explain ^cAo^cyfa.* What were aliens or resident foreignen 
called ? Was their number considerable ? What were they not allowed 
to do ? What attempt sufaipcted them to enslavement ? What yearly 
' tribute was exacted from them ? In what respect were they as free as 
the native citizens ? 194. What were required from them no less than 
from the Athenians? What actions that marked inferiority were they 
obliged to perform at certain festivals ? From whom alone could any re- 
lief from their disabilities be obtained ? Who were the laoreXeXi 1 

195. Had Attica any bondsmen like the Helots ? How did the Athe- 
nians procure their riaves? How were the public slaves employed I 
Who were the Scythians or ro^&rai ? 196, 197. What was the general 
condition of these slaves ? Might slaves possess property ? What securi- 
ties had they against extreme severity ? What alleviations did they pos- 
sess ? What institutions were they never allowed to visit ? Might they 
appear as wimesses ? How must their evidence be obtained ? 198. What 
was the condition and name of emancipated slaves ? Might emancipated 
■laves be again condemned to slavery ? What was the population of At- 
tica in her best days? 

199, 200. What alteration did Clisthenes introduce into the AtMc 
tribes? Name the tribes. Into how many demi were they probably di- 
vided? Were the Demi which belonged to each Phyle necessarily 
adjoining districts ? In what register was the son's name always in- 
scribed? 

201, 202. What did each Phyle possess? What was transacted in 
the public assemblies of the Phyle? What did even tlie Demi possess? 
When were youths enrolled in the register of their father's Demns ? Ex- 
plain \i^^tapj(^iKdv ypafLfiariiov. Were adopted sons enrolled in this? 
Were names ever expunged from the Ust of Demotae ? 

203. What and how old was the division into Phratrise and Gene? 
How many phratria were there ? How many yivri did each phratria (or 
ward) contain ? Were the Stiftovoiriroi admitted into any ttard or/omr- 
ly? Say'whether ibJB occurred always ; ueually ; ever. What was the 
e£fect of this admission or non-admission ? 204. When were the names 



* The comparative readiness of the Athenians to admit strangers to 
citizensh^>, to afrbrd them legal protection, dtc. 
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of new-born children enrolled in the register of the Phratria ? What 
was one of the femily duties of the Phratoresi Who managed the af- 
feirs of the Phratria 1 205. How was a yhos subdivided 1 On ^what 
groonds were the Phratrise and Gene upheld as much as possible 1 What 
did they possess? At what won^p could none but the members of 
the Phratrias and Gene assist ? 

206. Explain rpirrves, vavKpaplai. What had these diviinons refer- 
ence to 1 

207. What were iKKXn<r(at^ v6ftinot, ivvofioi, Kvpiai 1 What were UKXriviai 
rtyjcAijroi or <caraicXi»Tot ? 208. At the ordinary meetings where did the 
people in ancient times assemble ? What #Bemblies were still held on 
thePnyxl Who -gpegularly summoned the Assembly] How were the 
people called together on the day of meeting ? 209. What were the du- 
ties of the Leziarchs ? What did those who attended receive 1 Might 
absentees be punished ? Explain kSl¥<o kqI /cdr&> Td a^oivlov ^yov<ri rd 
fUfiiXTtajiivov.^ 

210. How was the meeting opened ? Who introduced the subject tc 
be discussed ? If the deliberation of the Senate were not required, how 
was the matter proceeded with? How was the approbation of the peo- 
ple expressed 1 If the matter required debate, who were invited to de- 
liver their opinions? Was this practice alwajns observed? (note 3.) 
211. What rules were made to secure and restrain liberty of speech? 
What was done to those who transgressed these rules ? Who assisted the 
Proedri in maintaining order ? 212. What right does each of the Proedri 
seem to have possessed ? On what condition might private individuals 
interfere, even after the proposal had been gone through ? 

213. What was the usual manner of voting ? What other mode was 
B(Hnetime8 employed? when? When the vote was by ^^oi, how many 
votes were necessary to carry the question ? What was done after the 
votes were taken ? Was a meeting ever adjourned to the next day ? 
when? 

214. What subjects were decided in these assemblies? To whom did 
ambassadors both from and to Athens submit their reports? 

215. How was the legislative authority of the Ecclesia circumscribed 
in ancient times ? What was done at the first assembly in each year ? 
If any change in the laws was thought advisable, what was next re- 
quired? Explain avpfiyopoi^ avvitKot. Explain the formation, sittings, 
and functions of the legislative committee {vonodtrat). 216. Was ue 
decision of this committee absolutely final ? If not, how might it be con- 
tested ? What power did the assembly possess when a ypaipfi naoavdnuv 
was before it? Eplain iiri;^cif)orwia. Were laws ever passed by tne peo- 
ple without the intervention of the Nomothets ? What rule provided for 
the consistency of the legal code ? 

217. What blind democratic principle was introduced into the manner 
of electing ofl5cers of state ? What exceptions were there ? What were 
the meetings for the piuiK>se of electing magistrates termed ? Explain 
dpX'^^P^^i^^^i tnrov^apx'fy* After their entry on ofiice could magistrate! 



• The To^drat were fiirnished with a rope dyed with vermiliony with 
which they scoured the streets, to drive the people into the Assembly, and 
WMrk those who refitted to go. 
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&e. be removed for miaoondact 7 What was done with reference to the 
remoTal of officers t 

219. What was the judicial authority of the Assembly ? On what 
were the proceedings in sach cases founded ? Explain n^tfwris, MaYyiXi: 
Were cases of this description ever brought before any other body? If 
so, state what that body was, and what its powers. What step did they 
then take ? To whom did the people generally refer the cause ? Explain 

220. In what states besides Athens did Ostracism exist ? Was the 
Ostracism a punishment for offencea committed ? Describe the manner 
of pronouncing a sentence of Ostracism. 221. What were persons con- 
demned by the Ostracism required to do 7 How fer ^las the time of ab- 
sence afterwards restricted 7 Might^they be recalled before the expiration 
of that time 7 Who possessed the exclusive right of remitting punish- 
ments? Was any disgrace attached to the Ostracism 7 Was any injury 
done to the house or property of the banished man 7 Who obtained the 
abolition of the Ostracism 7 when 7 

222. In the time of Solon, of how many did the Senate consist? 
. Who increased the number 7 How much 7 State the original and the 
altered qualification. How and how often were the Senators elected 7 
Might the same members be re-elected 7 After their election to what 
were they required to submit? 223. Explain 5pKos 0ov\6vtik6s. Might 
they be expelled (and if so, by whom ?) for misconduct 7 In what other 
respect were they responsible 7 What did each Senator receive daily ? 
Describe their privileges. What badge of office did they wear ? When ? 
If they discharged their duties faithfiiily, what was generally awarded 
them? 

224. Explain irpoffovXeHuv, irpo0oi\tviia. State the general duties vi 
the 0ov\fi. What financial arrangement belonged to them 7 225. What 
military or naval arrangement 7 What judicial authority did they exer- 
cise 7 What amount of fine might they inflict 7 How long were the 
decisions of the Senate binding 7 

226. How often and where did the Senate assemble 7 Were their 
meetings public 7 How was the Senate divided for working purposes? 
Explain ^vXi^ npvTa¥t69vtra, Prytany, Pryidnea. Explain the ambiguity 
of the term irpvraveXov. What took place at the Prytaneum? 227. Ex- 
plain the term iiriaTdrris What were the duties of the entcrirris 7 Ex- 
plain Kp6s6potf and fftvXfi •irpoeiipevowa, 228. Explain imif/rii^i^eiv. Whoss 
permission was required before the question could be put to vote 7 How 
long did a Prjrtany last in ordinary years? How long in leap year? 
Explain ypafinareoi, dvriypa^ci);, dairffpta^ i^irfipta. With what did the 

daily sitting commence 7 

229, 230. Distinguish between Ikp-xovrti tittfuXiiTal, and ivtipirai. Ifow 
and where were the hp^ovm and iiti^tXttrai chosen 7 Explain ipy^pv-m 
K\yip<aroi, or drrd Kvaftov. 

231. Explain SoKiftaaia.' What was it not? Who might become 
candidates for public offices 7 232. When did all property qualifications 
cease 7 Was there any exception 7 State the qualification for a com- 
mander-in-chief ; for the priesthood ; for the archonship. What (accord- 
ing to some) was the qualification as to age 7 Explain d<^XsTs, ji^^ dufamiaoi, 
ol diroSoKiitaadivres. How were the rejected punished 7 

233. Were all magistrates responsible ? For what were all especially 
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mponsible T Explain the number, office, mode of election. Sec., •£ the 
Xoyicrai, of the ev0vyoi. What do some suppose with respect to the ZiO- 
gistCB and JButhyni ? (note 8 ) What steps were taken against those 
whose aecoants were not satisfac^pry ? 234. In this court how were 
the interest of the state represented ? What restriction was placed on 
the liberty of a citizen until his accounts were passed ? How were these 
accounts published 1 Did these measures secure the integrity of public 
men? 

235. What caused the power of the Magistrates to be more and more 
restricted 1 Mention particulars in which their powers were curtailed. 
What restriction was there with respect to holding the Bame office twice, 
or two different offices within a certain space of time 1 Could they im* 
p(»e fines 1 If so, with or without appeal % From what were they pro- 
tected ? Of what magisterial insignia do we read 1 

236. Explain &p)^<ovj ffatriXe^i, voXeftapyoSf decnoBirat. To what wai 
the originally great authority of these Archons afterwards reduced? 
What judicial authority had they 1 With or without appeal ? What ac- 
tions came under their cognizance ? What disputes did the Polemarch 
decide 1 In what questions had the 0aiTi\evs jurisdiction ? in what the 
Thesmothetae ? 237. What duties devolved on the Archons as a body 1 
Which of the Archons had assessors (-raptdpoi)! Before entering on the 
office, what oath were they required to take ] After the expiration of 
their year, of what body did they become members I 

238. Who were the Eleven {oi hStKa) 1 what their functions? Who 
had the right of inflicting summary punishment ? Who, how many, &c. 
were the darwditoil Wiat were their duties? 239. Who were the 
hioiroioly the inicrrarai rdv iddTCiv, the dyopairdfiot, ctro^vXaKSSf lurpovSftoi^ 
liri/icXi?rat roi Iftiropiov ? 

240. Explain <x^vStKoi or wvfiyopoi^ hnnsXtiral Tdv Aiovwitov ; PoUvat, o-i- 
rwyai, dd^oOerat, aciiiftpopiiTrai, Bttopol, Upo/jivfifiovsSf irvXaytfpot or vvXaydpai. 

241. From what rank were the ypa^jniaTsXs generally chosen ? Who 
attended on the higher functionaries ? From what rank were the dtiftdaioi 
(hrripirai) generally taken ? 

242. On what was the whole system of Solon's legislation based? 

243. What were the only forbidden degrees ? By what was every 
marriage preceded ? Whose consent was necessary ? Explain dy^"'"**' 
Might men have more than one wife ? 244. How was the marriage 
sanctioned ? By whom was the dowry generally given ? Did it become 
the absolute property of the husband ? Might the husband divorce his 
wife ? What is the term for to divorce ? If the husband $ent away his 
wife, what must he do? If both parties agreed to the separation, was 
any thing further requisite ? In the event of the wife wishing to leave 
(drroXeiffciv) her husband, what was necessary ? 245. Who could claim 
the hand of an heiress or iviKXripoi ? Explain the term iwUXripos. Was 
the nearest male relation compelled to marry a poor EpicUros 7 Against 
what were these hrlKXripot protected ? 

246. On what was the authority of the father dependent? What 
right did the father possess ? What was he bound to do for each son ? 
What were the sons bound to do for him ? Explain eia-roirimi. In what 
light was adoption generally considered? To what condition was it 
always subject ? When only could the adopted son return to his original 
femily? 247. Under what superintendence was guardianship placed? 
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Explain the Athenian aenae of "infimt** or "minor." When was ths 
legal majority attained t Might gaardiana be appointed by will? Who 
naaally undertook the office of guardian 1 To whom did the gaardian- 
ahip of the Epicl^ri, and the management of property belonging to minon 
belong 1 

Q4S. Were v6doi entitled to the property of their parents? Were 
they entitled to any of it ? What was the role on this point with refer- 
ence to adopted children 1 Explain dyxicrtia myylvtia. Had a fiither 
the abwlute right of diainheriting a son ? What became of the children 
of one who at the time of his death was irxyoi on account of debt to the 
Btate ? Explain the law of inheritance : stating (I) whether all the soiib 
inherited, or only the eldest : if all, (2) whether in equ(U or ujuqvd 
proportions: (3) whether daughters inherited at aU: (4) if %Oyequa%, 
unequally, or how. Explain hrUXripot' 249. What was the Att<c law in 
cases of intestacy ? Who succeeded when there were neither natural d(H 
adopted heirs ? What became of the property of itiroiKot under those cir- 
cumstances ? What free citizens had not the right of making a will 
(itadfiKri)! What wiUB were invalid? 250. Might legacies {iupeti) 
always be left? Who only could inherit property? When was the 
attention of the people drawn to the subject of inheritances ? What was 
the ground of this strictness ? 

251. What were the chief means of security in pecuniary transac- 
tions ? What change did Solon make in the old law of debt ? What 
was done fit the paying over of a loan to the borrower ? ,J^hat became 
customary as trade and barter increased ? 252. Was the mve of interest 
fixed by Solon ? What was it generally ? How was interest reckonedl 
Explain iyyei^. When was it permitted ? What oath were the fiotXnnl 
required to swear ? To whom did this oath not apply ? Were there aoj 
symbolic usages in the transfer of real property? 

253. Of what courts do we find mention at a very early period 1 By 
whom were they respectively established or confirmed ? Who were ad- 
mitted to these courts by Solon's constitutions? Was the judicial 
authority of the Archons inmiediately superseded ? 254. From what 
did the overwhelming weight of business in these courts result ? What 
courts of justice were there besides those of the Areopagites and 
EphatsBt 

255. Derive the term Heliasts. How must they be considered? 
How were the Heliastt chosen ? How were they divided ? Did they 
take an oath of office ? 256. When any cause was to be tried, how was 
it decided, at which of the various spots, and under the presidency of 
which magistrate each division should sit ? How was the place thai 
marked out ? Was the number of judges fixed ? Was the number gen- 
erally odd or even ? Before whom were questions relucting the desecra 
tion of the mysteries, and those which regarded breaches of military dis- 
cipline respectively tried ? 257. To what cases did the authority of the 
Heliasts not extend ? What did each judge (or j'wror) on arriving at the 
appointed place, receive ? To what was he entitled on the production ol 
it? How long had this been the custom ? Who paid this juror's fee! 
When were no sessions held ? Explain dno<i>pa6ei^ fifilpat. When did the 
Areopagites sit, but not the Heliasts ? 

258. Describe the court of the Disetetse. To whom did an appeal lie 
fi'om the DiflBtetse ? State their number, age, mode of election. How 
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many DiaiitiB sat on each cause t What fees did they reoeiTe ? To 
whom were they responsible 1 259. Explain the Forty. What judgea 
went on circuit ? What causes did they try 1 What two offices did 
these ctrcuit-judges combine 1 

260. By the constitution of Solon, of whom did the court of Areopa- 
gus consist ? Of what did it take cognizance ? Were the judges respon- 
sible? Before whom might they be arraigned? by whom expelled? 
What was their court originally besides a SiKaaHipioy'i 261. By whom 
and when was the authority of this court greatly circumscribed ? Did it 
recover its former power and influence in the state ? 

262. How many JEpheta were there T To whom was their organiza- 
tion principally ascribed ? To what cases did their jurisdiction extend ? 
Where did they sit to try different causes ? What was the severest pen- 
alty inflicted by them ? In later times by whom were their functions in 
a great measure usurped ? 

263. Who took charge of the preliminary proceedings and presided 
at die trial in cases of disputed succession and &mily quarrels between 
citizens ? Who in similar disputes between fitroiKoi and foreigners ? At 
what trials did the 0aai\e6i preside ? at what the ThesmothetsB ? 

264. Who only were permitted to plead in person ? Who appeared 
for (1) slaves, (2) itiroiKott (3) women and minors ? 

265. Was the line between public and private wrongs very strictly 
drawn 1 Support your opinion by instances. To 'bring forward a public 
complaint, must the complainant be the party injured ? To whom did 
flie fine imposed then go ? Under ^at circumstances was the public 
prosecutor punished ? How ? 

266. What is the general term for a public prosecution ? Explain 
hiei^iff dirayoiYfi, hpfiyriffiiJ Of what Other forms do we read ? 

Sf67. Mention some trials (1) before the Archon, (2) before the V^ng, 
(3) before the Polemarch, (4) before the Thesmothetse, (5) before the 
Eleven, (6) before the Stratfigi. Explain Hkii dTpoaraatov, i0pe<as. 

268. By whom only could private complaints be brought forward ? In 
an such actions what rule was there ? Explain inayffeXia. 

269. Give examples of private actions (1) before the Archon, (2) be- 
fore the Thesmothetae, (3) before the Forty. 

270. Explain the terms xXfjais or irpdKXtiern, h^Si(OK(aVf h t^eiycov^ KXririiptf, 
rpvTavsTa. When only was recourse had to the djraywyi ? What was the 
accusation in writing called ? 271. In private actions who were required 
to deposit security ? What exception was there ? What became of this 
deposit ? In criminal proceedings was any thing deposited 1 Of what 
other dues do we read ? 

272. Explain dviKptais rrfsSiicriSf dvroynoffta, Siajtoala. What was 'pre- 
pared against the day of trial, besides the proofs, &c. 1 Explain the dif- 
ference between iiaprvpiat and U^apropiau How were slaves examined ? 



' ^Ev^i|($, a written information laid before the proper magistrate ; 
it referred to a person's disqualification for an oflice he had undertaken, 
or a right he had exercised; it was also against an absent person: 
dwayiayfi against one present, who was carried before the magistrate: 
i^fiyriais was when a criminal found in concealment was visited by the 
magietrBte. 
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273. Explain hrttffelm, Elzplain Hk** i^vm. During the d^irfitins in 
private actions, how might the proceedings be set ande 1 or how qnashed 1 
274. What was the day appointed for the trial called t What if the 
defendant were absent without reasonable caose ? Explain ip^nv Kara- 
StK^siv. What assistance might the parties obtain t How was the time 
they were allowed to occnpy measured 7 Explain Xiys iv ru iftia vdaru 
When was the Clepsydra stopped? 375. How was the Teraict given! 
If the votes were eq^, was it a verdict of aoqoittal or of condemnation 7 
£«xplain <jyu» rifmrit and dyuw drtunr^s : h ir^rn ij/fi^, n/tSaOai and dvTtU' 
ItSffBai : fi Srvrifta \pll^ts I ri[tf¥, xpovriitfv, 

276. On whom did the duty of prosecuting in cases of murder de- 
volve ? Describe the formalities observed ? What i¥aKpt(ns was insti- 
tuted 1 How long were these investigations continued ? 

277. Where and under whose presidency was the court of the Are- 
opagites held ? To whom was a solemn oath administered 1 How often 
did the accuser and the accused address the court 1 What were they 
forbidden to attempt ? After the first pleading, what might the accused 
do 7 When did the members of the court vote 7 What if the votes were 
equal 7 When did the obligation to prosecute cesse 7 When might the 
relations themselves abandon the prosecution 7 

278. What if the defendant were hvtpfjiupos 7 To what did a Hxn 
^o6\ns subject him 7 What might foreigners be compelled to do 7 In 
public actions what did those who were sentenced to a fine become 7 and 
what were they obliged to do 7 When and how much was the penalty 
increased 7 What might the state do at last 7 

279. What appeals were allowed 7 From whom was there no 
appeal 7 On what conditions could a decision of the HeUasts be set 
Slide 7 Explain dUri \psv6oneiprvpibw. 

280. Of what kinds were punishments? What d\4 the first compre- 
hend 7 

281. Did Atimia in itself render the person infamous? Explain the 
three varieties of Atimia. For what purposes was duftta sometimes 
used 7 282. Might Atimia ever be inflicted without the intervention of 
a judicial sentence 7 Explain StSliteuas. How did it di^r from 
Atimia 7 

283. When was imprisonment employed 7 when confiscation 7 To 
what was conjltcation not added. From what must it be distingnisiied 7 
284. When sentence of banishment was pronounced, what was done! 
On whom was it inflicted in conjunction with confiscation 7 What was 
the punishment for unpremeditated homicide 7 On whom was siaveiy 
inflicted 7 as a punishment 7 285. Might capital puni^ment ever be in- 
flicted by the injured party on the spot 7 What was the capital punish- 
ment for oflences against the state 7 For what was it inflicted 7 

286, 287. Account for the eagerness with which men sought the office 
of judge 7 Explain the term sycophant.* Give instances of thiB wretched 
administration of the laws in the later times.* 

• Properly it meant one who informed against an exporter of figs, it 
being, by an old statute, illegal to export mem from Attica. Hence it 
became a general term for a vexatious informer, one who traded for his 
own profit in accusing public characters, 6lc. 

' By Hermocopi£oB is meant the persons who mutilated the Hermm, 
i. e. the statues of Hermes (Mercury) in the streets of Athens. 
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SB8. Who w» the chief deityl What other deitiai did the Alb«nl- 
■na wondiip ] Mention Bome of the HBtioittl heroes. 289. How were 
the expenses of reiigiona worahip defrsjed 1 Giyb Ihe general characler 
of the AtheaiaD templm. Eiplain ipisc or (c^'^oAiic, Si>i"i, 'i'^, lyaX/ia, 

990. Name the more important Intivali. Describe tbe PanilhenisB. 
Wbat was ihe chief Bolemnity it the great Pansibeneca 7 Whal part in 
the Panallimaa belonged to the Mttaci 7 What waa the priie 1 Ex- 
plain Xa^m^FT^i'ii. How many Dionyaia nere therel Give tha namei 
of each, and the time of its celebration. When wen theatrical repre- 
aentationa given 7 Under whoae mpeiintendence were the Ltnaa 7 Who 
condncled the great Dionyaial 

391. In whow honour were ihe Thttmephoria held! When and 
how often 1 In whoic hononr were the Bleoainia held t What parpoM 
did the leaeer gerve 7 When and where were thef heldl When, how 
cAen, and turn long were the greater Eltathua heldt Explain /iHiiOai, 

S93. Meniion gome priealhooda that were confined to certain i*cer- 

dolal bmiliea T What waa it requiaite that all prieaia shonid be 1 How 
were theae particnlata aacertained? How were they generally electedl 
Waa the time of their oonlinnancr in office invariablel What did (heii 
daliea conaial inl To whom did they account for the Temple-revennesl 
S93. What did the prieats ihemseliea receive 7 Did they bear the naoal 
bardena in coramon with their tellow-citiiena 7 With what religiona 
•ideinnitiea waa Uie king intmaledt With what the Arcbon! Name 
Bome other officen employed in marcera relating to pnblic worship. 

394. Did the general ielie^ in the national deiiiea remain onini- 
peired I To what waa rehgiooa wordiip finally degraded 1 Wha( (m- 
paral advantage '' ' .->....-. i ... ^.^ 

S95. By the < a were recpiired to nerve 

w aoldiers 7 He I How did the Tbele* 

aerveT What dt Were alavea ever em- 

ployed in war 1 God the Thetea and Urn 

Metceci aerving? . to cicizenB Irom ihrit 

eighteenth to th( 9 the regular period of 

eervicel Waal On what waa the levy 

fbnnded 7 How When did the aoldier* 

firat receive pay ' at waa the uaoal pay (tf 

common aotdiera' 4 cavalry? wbat of tba 

commander-in-chief 7 Did ihe aoldiera forage for ihemsetvea) When 
did the state Bapply all botIb of proviaioni] What arrangement waa 
generally made with respect to the pay of the armyl 

39B. Explain the terra Hoplilea, and their irugvAlo. What were the 
light-armed called? Who first organized the rcXrurr.n What were 
their anna? When did Alheoa begin to maintain a itanding armgt 
How large was it at fiiat? What increase did it afierwarda received 
Explain the term larinriiTii. What mercenary light troops were em- 
ployed in the Peloponnesian war 7 At a later period were mercenary 
tioopa commonly employed 7 

SS9. How many Stratigi were therel how elected 1 What quallfi. 
catim mtut the Slrategi poaaesal Did all or nmti take the Geld I If 
Ok command was divided, d^cribe how. Were annieaever commanded 
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by leftdtfi who wennot StrmUgi? 300. What duties bdanged to tiw 
StrmiMgi betides the command of the forceel In what cases had tb^ 
jurisdiction 7 Was the office highly esteemed 1 Name some celebra^ 
StraUgi. 

301. How many were the Taxiarck9 7 how chosen 1 What waft^ 
offio6 of the Taxiareha 7 Who commanded the smaller divisions of the 
army? Who commanded the Ferip6li7 Who the cavalry 1 What 
was the nnmber of the Hipparchs and Phylarchs 1 What their duties in 
time of peace 1 

302. When did the Greeks learn to conduct their campaigns on a 
larger scale 1 When were military engines first employed % When did 
the art of attacking fortified places make the most rapid advances 1 Un- 
der whom did it obtain its highest degree of perfection? 303. Menticm 
some of the engines used. What was done for the wounded ? What 
honours did those receive who died in their country's cause ? How were 
cowards punished ? 

304. Who laid the foundation of an Athenian fleet ? What arrange- 
ment did he suggest ? Who augmented the fleet ? Of how many s^ps 
did it consist at the battle of Salamis ? What number did it afterwards 
reach t Describe and give the name of their ships of war. What was 
the usual number of the crew? What their distribution through the 
vessel ? Who were the iwi0drai ? 305. Explain mpartaridss, &rXmiywy#f. 
When did they begin to employ larger ships? Explain rptwcd^ropM^ 
irfynf •rtfvropoc, hXKoiss, KiXrins, xXotm. From what classes were the rowen 
generally taken? 

306. To whom did the legislation in naval afiaiis belong ? What 
body managed them in ordinary cases ? In whom was the chief com- 
mand vested ? What was the admiral's ship called ? Who superint^ided 
the equipment of the fleet ? By whom was each trireme commanded t 
What did he receive fit)m the state in the earlier times? what in the 
later? 307. Explain the tenoa tfttHfnoy vs<aaoucm, vxtvodfiKai. To whom 
was the superintendence of the stores committed ? Describe the muttber, 
election, &>c., of these etorekeepere, and their duties. What was the 
most formidable weapon in naval engagements? What the prindpal 
manoBUvres ? 

308. What was a very considerate item of public expenditure ? Was 
any part of these expenses defitiyed by private contributions ? What 
was another great expense ? What were the Delian and the Paralian 
Triremes ? What did their crews receive ? Did the state pay the whok 
or any part of this? 

309. Did the troops receive pay* arms, clothing (all or any of these) 
fi'om the state ? When did they Jiret receive pay ? Menti<m some heavy 
item of the military expenses. What propoffition did Themistocles make 
with reference to the fleet ? To whom was the duty of seeing Uiat sosw 
triremes were built every year committed ? 

310. Did the building and keeping in repair the public works cost die 
state much? Did the state pay for the police? Give its name and 
numbers. Mention some other public expenses. What were the usual 
public rewards ? (note 9.) 

311. From what time was the payment of public officers common? 
Explain the following payments, giving the amount of each : rd UxXiiof 
avTiKdv or /turdd; iffffXifo-iooriic^, t4 0oitXsvryctv, ri . iucturriKiv. What mle 
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was made to prevent abases? 313. Did the magiBtnitefl receive payf 
Mention some publie functionaries who received remuneration. Explain 

otnivts Iv npVTansito, deiairai, i^ddiovj vopsiov. 

313. Who wer^ the dearpoSvai or dcarfMiroiXoi ? Explain rd dewpiKdv, 
T<#irhat was the ds<optK6¥ afterwards raised 1 Was the payment of it 
restricted to the poorest classes? How was it supported? Who at last 
applied this fimd to its original use? 314. Bid any impotent persons 
receive pay ? To whom was the distribution of these pensions intrusted ? 
In times of scarcity what did the government do ? 

315. At what is the public revenue reckoned by Aristophanes ? To 
what did the tribute paid by the allies amount ? When was the state 
exchequer emptied? From what sources was the ordinary income 
derived I from what the extraordinary 7 

316. Explain the following sources of the ordinary income : (1) public 
property, (2) taxes or contributions, (3) duties. Explain rd fUToUiov: 
vevTtiKocT^i 317. Tt\(ovat, TsXavapyat or dpx^vat. What punishment wbm 
inflicted on public defaulters ? If they continued in debt to the state, 
how was the punishment increased ? From what enactment were they 
q)ecially excepted ? 

318. What revenue was derived from the courts of justice ? What 
fine was exacted from those who fisuled to obtain the votes of a fifrh part 
of the judges? v 

319. When was the common treasury transferred to Athens? At 
what sum did Ajistides fix the tribute-money of the allies? What 
cbatye with respect to this tribute-money was made after the Peloponne- 
elan war ? To what did it amount at a later period ? 320. Was this 
revenue ever recovered? To whom was the custody of this treasure 
originally intrusted? On what was it then expended? Aft^ the 
anarchy, who obtained nearly the whole financial administration ? 

321. Explain AetTovpyiai. What were the ordinary services or Litur- 
gies called ? To what had all the ordinary liturgies reference, and how 
were they exacted? 322. Explain the following lAturgiea: x^vy^** 
•pfKaaiapxift^ dpxiSto}pia. When were theatrical representations given? 
Explain ;^o^dv aiVcty, and what the granting of the request implied. Of 
what liturgy was the Lampadarchy a branch? Explain the term 

323. What were the extraordinary sources of revenue? £2xplain 
hriSdceis, eic^opat. Who were exempted from eiotpopai ? Who only were 
rated to the rail amount ? What is the term for the rateable valtte of a 
property? 324. When were witjiopiat introduced? Explain the term. 
How were the taxes charged on the cvfiitoplail Explain vpoeiai^ipeiv^ 
dvTidoats, What were not included in the valuation, when an dvrtitHns 
took place ? 

325. What was the Trierarchy ? What did each Naucraria furnish ? 
How many were there originally ? How many since the time of Clis- 
thenes ? How and by whom were Trierarehe afterwards chosen ? How 
was the expense of a vessel divided originally between the state and the 
Trierarch ? 326. If a Trierarch complained that his ship had sustained 
damage in a storm without any ftiult on his part, what was done ? Was 
the expense of equipping a ship ever divided? Explain the plan (324). 
Was die plan of Symmorise ever extended to the Trierarchy ? Exjdain 
the term wvnXtTs. 327. What law was passed in the time of Deino*- 
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thenet with reipeet to Trienrehs ? How long did a Trierarch continoet 
To whom was aooonnt rendered 1 Were Triererchiea aometimefl under- 
taken Totontaiilj 7 

328. Who were exempted from Liturgies t What was no eituoi 
required to midertake ? Were the Metoeci liable to Liturgies 1 * 

329. Who exercised the chief control over the finances? Explain 
the office, &/:., of the wpixropss, rwXriraif dwoitKTai. Explain the original 
and later office of the KUiXaxpirai (note 3). 330. Into what office were 
the moneys received paid ? Explain raftiat rifs 0eo9. By whom were 
dicbarsements made latterly 7 Who checked his accounts 7 331. Were 
there any separate fbnds set apart for the purpose of religions worship 1 
Were any other sources of income available for this purpose 7 Where 
and by whom were- these funds kept after b. c. 420 7 

332, 333. What was the general character of the Attic silver coinage 1 
What part of a fiva was a ipaxftfi 7 
How many oboli did a drachma contain 7 
What was a tkree-oholi piece called 7 
What was a half'obolus piece called 7 
How many ;^aXiro7 did an obolu» contain 7 
How many Xrrri did a ehdlehUa contain 7 
What was a two^haleut piece called 7 

What was the Tetradtachmon also called 7 How many Minae made a 
Talent 7 Were the Talent and Mina cotnt 7 Were there any silver 
coins of the same value as the ehalau, 6lc. 7 What were their gold 
coins 7 How many draehnuB did a ttater equal (1) in weight, $) in 
value? What had the same Mreight and value as the Stater 7 Had 
individual Demi the right of coining money 7 What proportion did the 
.£ginetan standard of weights and coinage bear to the Attic standard? 
What proportion did the EuboTc talent bear to that of Solon 7 How wai 
it used in later times 7 

334. What was the general difference between the private life of the 
Spartans and Athenians 7 

335. Was the soil of Attica remarkable for its fertility 7 What were 
its chief products? To what were the mountain districts favourable? 
To what the coasts? From whence was com imported every year? 
What were their other imports? What was imported from Pontoi, 
Macedonia, Thrace 7 From what country were the more generous winei 
imported 7 What were the exports 7 

336. What greatly promoted the trade of Attica 7 Was exportation 
permitted unconditionally or not 7 What might not be sent out of Attica 
at all ? Might weapons be exported unconditionally ? By what were 
commercial restrictions often occasioned 7 Was the buying up of com 
ever restricted? 337. Explain xdiri;Ao(. How were they regarded? 
What artisans raised themselves to power through the democratic const!' 
tution? Who e8[>ecially fiivoured manufacturing industry? Were all 
trades open to Metceci ? 

338. From whom do the Hellenes seem originally to have derived 
their scale of weights and measures 7 
How many na^anrrai made a foot 7 
How many iaKrv^m made a iraXatar^st 

How many iaKrvXoi made a (nriBaiifi 7 

How was the Cuhit or Ell subdivided 7 How was the mtytiv subdivided ? 
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Uow ipany feet did the Spyvia contain 1 How many the r\i$pw ? How 
many superficial square feet did the nXidpov contain 1 How many Roman 
feet did Uie vrdSiov contain 1 When did the stadion begin to be generally 
used as a measure of length for the greater distances 1 

339. What part of a fiiSifivos was itsrpriTfis. 
What part of a Metrites was a x°^* (congiua) 1 
What part of a Chus was a ^icrrn (sextariua) ? 
What part of a Xestes was a Kor<t\n (hemina) 1 . 
What part of a Cotyle was a reraprov 1 

What part of a Tetarton was an 6^v0a<pov 1 
What part of a Oxybaphon was a xiados 1 

340. What was the principal measure for dry goods t 
What part of a Medimnus was a iKTe6s1 

What part of a Hekteus was a finisxrov 1 
What part of a Hemiekton was a ^otyt^? 
What part of a Chcenix was a |l<rri7< ? 
What part of a Xestes was a KOTvXn ? 
What part of a Cotyle was a Kvados 1 

341. Was the Attic year solar or lunar? Did this agree with the 
practice of all the Hellenic states ? What was the numl^r of days in 
each month 1 Explain n^vss koiXoi and irMpsts. Explain fiiiv in06\iftos or 
ifJ^dhftaTos, and the reason why it was necessary. What difierent cycles 
were invented for the intercalation ? 343. Who published the first cal- 
endar 1 when 1 What period did he invent 1 By this method how many 
months were intercalated in nineteen years ? In which of the nineteen 
years was the intercalation made ? How many days would his cycle of 
nineteen years give ] How many too many would this be ? What day 
Was left out as a n^ipa i^atpiaifioil What effect had this upon fiiivn 
koXUl and vMptu ? Who esjjecially introduced other changes % 

343. Give the names of the three summer months. To what English 
month did Hecatombaon nearly correspond 1 Name the autumn months* 
Name the winter months. !Name the spring months. 344. In the inter- 
calary year, where was a month intercalated ? How was each Attie 
month divided ? What was the first day of the month called ? How 
were the following days of the first decade reckoned 1 What would the 
fourth of Hecatombaon be called 1 How were the days of the second 
decade reckoned ? how those of the third 1 How were the days of the 
last decade more commonly reckoned 1 When did the Attic civil year 
begin?* 

' We here add, firom Passow, a «onaplete table of the Days. 



FIRST DECAHS. 
1 vovurivia 
SsvHpa 
rplTfi 
rerdprij 
irc/nrrii 



2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 



9 ivdrti 
10 ScKarri 



laraftivov ftripis 



J 



SECOND DECADE. 
11 np<oTii 
m devripa 

13 Tpirn 

14 Tttdprri 

15 iriftitrri 

16 ixTTi 

17 iffSSftfi 

18 byi^ri 

19 Ivarri 
30 sUSi 



or M dtK&ii 
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345. IMd tilie ftate interfere much or little with the discipline of youth T 
What was generally the name of the first bom 1* JEIxplain irarpdecv dvo- 
^u». What was the official designation ? In what did the education 
of children in the poorer classes consist ? What did a liberal education 
e<xnprehend ? 346. To whom was the special superintendence of the 
children committed 7 Till what age were they always accompanied by 
the watiaY<oY6s1 When did instruction in grammar begin 1 Explaia 
Ypdnftara SiSwrKsiv. Fof these exercises what authors were generally 
used? 

347. When were the boys sent to a Githaristes? What did they 
leam of him 7 What did they learn in the Gymnasia ? Who superin- 
tended education 1 Who were the aoxttpovurrai 1 Were slaves allowed to 
take part in the exercises of the Gymnasia 1 

348. How long did their instruction in music and grammar last? 
Where were the two last of th^se years chiefly spent ? How were the 
jroQths employed when they had passed through the Gymnasia ? As the 
circle of education became wider, what did many leam in the gynmastic 
school ? By what was Music followed ? Were the terms of celebrated 
Sophists and Rhetoricians moderate or not ? 349. What promoted the 
advance of education ? Who awakened a taste for the fine arts ? By 
what was it developed? For what were the Athenians distinguished? 
bito what did their inquisitiveness and love of discussion often degen- 
erate? 

350. How was the education of girls conducted ? At what did it 
aim ? What kind of life did giris lead ? Did they ever visit the thea- 
tres? Did they generally marry early? What was it considered unbe- 
ccmiing for them to trouble themselves about ? To whose inspection were 
they sdigect ? Was this an ancient office? Was the free intercourse 
between the sexes, enjoyed in our days, known to the Athenians ? 

351. What entertainments of a public character have been already 
mentioned? £<xplain ipavot, avu^oXai. What were the usual daily 
meals? When did luxury extend itself to the table? 352. Mention 
some attempts to restrain extravagance and luxury by legislative enact- 



(I.) Reckoned foneards (rare). 

II votam " 



THIRD DECADE. 



<p$ipopros (of vavoitiifw) 



21 vpaTri 

22 Sevripa 

23 rpirtj 
5J4 nrdp-ni 
25 iriuimi I , , ,. 

26 iKTf, r ^^ '"'^^'' 

27 Wd6iifi 

28 iy^^n 

29 Iv&m 

30 TptOKCLi 

In a fkiiv KoX\oi the 29th was the ivn koX via : and ' each preceding day 
one U9B than the number in Uie table ; e. g. the 21st, ivarn <^itrorros ; tl^ 
28th, dsvripa tpdlvwroi. 

* Tko» : *hnr6vtK0S KnXMov Kd( *lvnoviKov KaXX£as. (Arigtoph.) 



(II.) Reckoned backwards. 

21 SsKdrn 

22 ivam 

23 t)yJdi7 
*24 i066,it, 

25 item 

26 iriftirTTi 

27 rerdprn 

28 rplrri 

29 Sevripa 

30 eyri koI via 
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ments. What was the snccess of these attempts? At their banqoeti 
what was the posiiiom of the guests 1 Explain itiitvov vpootutov, Kn^aXn 
isimov f i'in66pviafia or neraidpiria ; StCrspai rpiire^ai, rpayhlKi'ra. Were SffUl' 
potia (when there were any) a part of the SeXirvov 1 353. Where was 
the best wine brought from ? How was it generally drunk ] Who was 
termed avitirotriapxos 1 Descnbe the con^any dre$8 for a symposium. By 
what besides conversation were the guests amused 1 What was done 
after supper i What was the favourite game of all 1 Describe it* (note 
9). Did the women of the femily take any part in these entertain- 
ments? 

354. What was the old Ionic costume ? By what was this displaced ? 
Ezplam i^tofiis, IftdTtov. What was the difierence between x^'^^*^ ^^ 
jfXofig. -355. What particular sort of surtout did the Ephdbi wear? 
When only did men wear any thing on their heads ? Who wore the 
nifeuros OH their journeys ? What did the Greeks wear on their feet ? 
What variety of sandals or soles do we read of? Of what we»e the 
women's garments made ? 

356, 357. Where did the Athenian men spend most of their time ? 
What was the time called about which the Agora began to be full? 
About what time was this? Explain imnXnf cKsiii, iirep^v, trpddifpw, 
npiarfjiXop, df^poyvtriSi yDvaufwytriy, /lecavXaS' What was the company or 
eating-room called ? what the bed-chambers ? what the gpare'reoms for 
guests ? What is the difference between KpoHsiv or iciirrav and ipot^lv. 
Was Athens handsomely built ? How many houses did it contain ? 

358. Explain r& SUma, ri vdfitfia. What were those who found deacf 
bodies, required to do ? On whom was the duty of burying dead bodies, 
found and unowned, imposed from the time of Glisthenes ? Describe the 
funeral ceremonies. Explain xporidetrBaty dpS6viov, dpiivtoSot, xaUiv, koto- 
pvTTttv, nspidttirpov. What is Solon said to have restricted ? 359. Was 
the usual way of dii^osing of a corpse interment or burning: either? 
which ? or both ? Whose funeral rites were celebrated with eq[)ecia] 
magnificence 1 Were there public burial-grounds near the city ? When 
was a general festival in honour of the dead celebrated ? 

360, 361. What were the great national solemnities or games ? Who 
were excluded from these festivals? Explain waviiyvpets. What later 
festival bore a national character ? 



' The simplest mode was when each threw the wine left in his cup so 
as to strike smartly in a metal basin, at the same time invoking his mis- 
tress's name ; if all fell in the basi% and the sound was clear, it was a 
sign be stood well with her ; cf Call. Fr. 102. The wine thus thrown 
was called Xarayss or Xarayfi, and also, like the game itself, K6rra0os. The 
ba^in, Korra0eXov, \araytiov, &C., also called K6rTa0os. The game soon 
became more complicated, and was^ played in various ways. Sometimes 
a number of little cups {b^Pcupa) were set floating, and he who threw his 
KdrTa0os SO as to upset the greatest number in a given number of throws, 
won the prize {KorralSeTov). Sometimes the wine was thrown upon a scale 
(irXdfrrtyl) suspended over a little imbge {fidvris or yiptov) placed in water ; 
here the kStto^os was to be thrown, so as to make the scale descend on 
the head of the image." — From Liddell and Scott. 
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362. What was the sappoaed origin of the Olympic games 1 Are 
they mentioned by Homer 1 By whom and when were they revived 1 
What year b. c. agrees with the first Olympiad 1 Who was victor in the 
vr&itov that year? (note 8.) In whose honour were the games heidt 
how often? how long? where? 363. Who were the managers of the 
games? Explain the Olympic UtxtipU and tnroviai. Explain UpojuivU. 
What privilege was granted to those who were present at the festival, or 
on their way to join it ? What privilege did the Eleans originaBy pos- 
sess ? What were the judges called ? By whom appointed ? Was 
there an appeal from their decisions? What qualifications did the 
Hellanodica require in the combatants? 364. What oath did they 
administer to the combatants ? What were the functionaries, called, who 
kept order during the games ? When were the Olympic games finally 
suppressed? 

365. Who was the legendary founder of the Pythian games 1 When 
did they become dyoivts are^avtrat ? When were they placed under the 
protection of the Amphictyons? How often were they celebrated? 
Where were they held ? 

366. To whom is the institution of the Nemdan games ascribed by 
tradition? Where and how often were they celebrated? 

367. Who were the legendary founders of the Isthmian games ^ 
Who revived them ? Who had the irpoedpia at these games ?. When and 
how often were they held ? 

368. In what did the gymnastic and hippie contests consist at these 
games? Describe the various kinds of SpSftos. Explain the waXn: the 
myftfi (with the word Iftopres): the iicKos' SX^ta (with term AAT-npcj). 
369. Explain ^ayrptirtoy. Of what did the irlvraOAov consdst? Distingukh 

between Xmros xiXris, awuipii, reOptinroVf and between iraiXot and riXuou 
What was a ipfia HXtiov required to do ? 370. On whom was the honoor 
of victory conferred ? Of what did the musical games consist originally? 
What exhibitions were afterwards introduced ? Distinguish r^irai from 
0pa0€VTai. 

371. To which games were musical contests principally confined? 
Of what did the solemnities connected with these sports principally con- 
sist? Explain Beojpot, UpoyUat, *OXvniru)vTKai, HvdtovtKai. 373. What was 
the Oljmapic crown of victory ? what the Pythian? the Nemean? the Isth- 
mian ? How were the victors honoured ? What national honours did 
they receive ? What was a part of their reward in Athens ? What 
honour had they in Sparta ? Explain ImvUta. 

373. Were the modes of reckoning time, weights, measures, and coin- 
age the same throughout Greece ? How was the year generally named ? 
how at Athens ? how at Sparta ? What general sjrstem of chronological 
reckoning was finally adopted ? 374. How does Thucydides sometimes 
indicate the dates of events ? Who seems to have been the first who 
regularly employed the Oljrmpic list as a chronicle ? when ? Who is the 
oldest extant historian, whose writings contain ^ch an arrangement 
of events? In what afiairs was the reckoning by Olympiads not 
used? 

375. When were the Olympic games held ? What was nearly the 
beginning of the Olympic year ? How do you find the year of the Chris- 
tian era which corresponds to a given Olympic year 376 (A) for an e^enl 
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that happened between July 1 and Janaary 1 ? 377. (B) How fat an 
eTent that happened between Jannary 1 and July 1 1 

378, 379. What individuals or families were considered able to inter- 
pret the will of the gods ? Mention some place$, which were supposed 
to be favoured by the immediate presence of the divinity 1 Describe the 
oracle of Dodona, its priests, responses, &c. 

380. What was the most renowned oracle of Greece % From what 
did it derive its name ? To what did it principally owe its celebrity 1 
381. How did it acquire great wealth? Under whose protection was it? 
Why was the oracle of Delphi called d^^oXdj rrjj yf\i % 382. By whom 
was the highest degree of respect paid to this oracle % Why did the 
Lacedaemonians never undertake any afiiiir of importance without apply- 
ing to this oracle ? Had it any influence at Athens ? 

383. Account for the gradual decline of the Delphic oracle ? Explain 
the phrase JlvBU <pi\iinri^owra. Who is the last person of whom we hear 
as consulting the Delphic oracle 1 

384. Explain rpiirovi, £X/io$, HvdU, Elxplain irptn^ftTrn, and 'AirtfXXa>v 
\oiiai, 385. How often were the oracles delivered? Explain Baiot, 
tpw^firaij vtpiiiytiTa(t irp6airo\oi yvvaiices. 

386. Mention some other oracles. How were req)onse8 received in 
the temple of Amphiaraust What foreign oracle did the Greeks them- 
selves sometimes consult ? Name some other modes of obtaining counsel 
and information res[>ecting future events. (See note 8.) 

387. Explain dft<i>iKTvovlat. 

388. What was the most renowned Amphictyonia ? From what did 
the ancients derive the name 1 In what light must Hellen be conndered 1 
389. Who were "Ihe members of the Amphictyonic league ? How long 
did they nominally retain the same privileges? What were the object! 
of the league ? ^ What were not its objects ? 

390. In what instances was its efficiency shown ? How did Philip of 
Macedon and others employ the league ? Did the Amphictyonia survive 
the subjection of Greece to the Romans ? 

391. What were the sanctuaries of the Amphictyons? In each year 
how many Amphictyonic meetings were there ? where held ? What was 
the number of votes? What were the deputies styled ? Were the Am- 
phictyonic meetings accompanied by any others ? 

393, 393. Mention some small confederations. What was the com- 
mander-in-chief of the kagu^ between the Phocians and Thessaliam 
called? 

394. Who were at the head of the Boeotian confederation ? How 
were the other states treated by the Thebans ? 395. What Boeotian state 
played for a short time an important part in the afi&irs of Greece ? under 
whom ? Give an instance of the subsequent weakness of Thebes. By 
whom were the Thebans deprived for ever of their power ? 

396. What twelve cities had formed a league from the oldest times ? 
when was it dissolved ? when revived ? Under whom did this league 
become for a time extremely powerful? By what struggles was it 
weakened ? 397. By whom were the Achsans defeated ? How did the 
Eomans treat them ? When did Acheea become a Roman province ? 

398. When and how often were the meetings of the Achsan league 
held ? Who were their principal officers? How long did they continoe 
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m offie»t Wai each dtjr independent? What was inTarial^ dieir 
otyoct? 

399. What league proYed the most dangerous enemy of the Macedo- 
nians 7 What league did they form with, and what against thf Romans ? 
What was the result of their league against them t 

400. Describe the constitution of me ^tolian league. Where were 
their greater meetings held 1 Who was the highest officeihof the league ? 
Of what other officers is mention made 7 What was its constitution ? 

401. Explain i^yc^oyfa. What state first exercised fiY^uoviai In the 
oonfederation against Xerxes, who assumed the command ? Where did 
the deputies meet at the beginning of the Persian war? After the battle 
of Mycale who were also comprised in this league ? 

403. To what state was Sparta soon compelled to cede &e Hegenuh- 
ma by seat when 7 What state at a later period set up a Hegemonia in 
opposition to that of Sparta 7 What cities, ieiands, &c., obeyed this 
Hegemonia 7 How did Athens exercise her power 7 403. At what ^weie 
the fdpoi originally fixed by Aristides? Where were they kept 7 £x> 
plain iXKnvoTaulat. By what voluntary proposal of the allied states was 
the power of Athens greatly increased 7 When was the treasury removed 
from Delos to Athens 7 When was the tribute increased 7 

404. From what did the Peloponnesian war arise! In what yeaia 
did it hegin and end? How was Athens again enabled to raise herself 
to power 7 Did the peace of Antalcidas e&ct any essential change in 
the power of Athens 7 405. Did the new-horn justice and mildness of 
Athens last long 7 Date the war of the confederate states. What state 
for a time claimed hegemonical authority 7 When did Philip of Mace- 
don assume the Hegemonia 7 What power at last swaDbwed up both the 
eontending parties 7 

406. To what may the establicAiment of Grecian cofonies be traced 
back 7 Who is said to have led colonies fi-om BcBotia to Lesbos, Tenedos, 
&c. 7 How did it happen that the lonians had sought refuge in Attica 1 
407. Under whom and where did they found colonies 7 What islcnda 
did they colonize 7 Explain Ilavi<avia. By which of these colcmies 
especially were minor colonies founded 7 Where 7 What Dorian colo> 
nies were formed 7 What were their parent states 7 Where did they 
settle 7 In what Temple did their league assemble 7 

406. By whom was Magna Gneoia colonized at an eaily period? 
What was the most ancient EubcBan cq^nyin ^taly7 Mention some' 
Euboean colonies in Greece. By what states or cities were Syracuse, 
Grela, Agrigentum, Corcyra, Byzantium, Massilia, CyrSne, respectively 
founded 7 

409. What caused the establidmient of most of the Grecian colonies? 
Was colonization in the Grecian states a government measure 7 If so, 
for what end 7 

410. Describe the mode of sending out colonies. Describe their rela- 
tion to the mother conntiy. Explain Bstapiai. Mention an instance 
cf the filial regard of even independent colonies for their mother- 
state. 

411. What form of constitution was generally prevalent in the period 
of active colonization 7 What spirit was soon awi^ened 7 By ^vhat 
causes? 412. What strug^es ensued 7 Where and iy whom were 
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wlioleflcmie lawd pasBed ? Where did the doctrines of Py^goras ooca« 
don political revolutions? What was their nature? what their (2if ra- 
tion? 

413. I>i8tingiush between colonization and xhtpovxtat. If the con- 
quered inhabitants were not expelled, to what kinds of treatment were 
^ey sabjected ? 



THE END 
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US a candid and accurate description of events. Last* 
ly, the remaining sources of information are often cor- 
rupted or falsified by the forgeries of modem times. 
Much critical circumspection is therefore necessary, 
if we desire to compile such an account as may safely 
be relied on. 

§ 2. Relation of the subject to Political History, 

3. The public and private life of Rome being 
necessarily presented to us in its historical develop- 
ment, there will of course be an intimate connexion 
between the science which we name Archaeology and 
political history. ^ It must, however, be remembered 
that the real objects of its research are the peculiarities 
of public and domestic life, external events and remark- 
able personages being touched on only in so far as they 
are connected with those peculiarities. 



EXTENT OF THE ROMAN EMPIRl3,-T0P0GRAPHY OF 

ROME 



■ » 



§ 1. Extent of the Roman Empire 

4. The empire of Rome was at first limited to the 
city and its immediate environs, but fradually extended 
itself, until (in the year b. c. 266) the whole of Italy 
was subject to its power ; and those great wars began, 
which extended the dominion of the tiomans over such 
portions of the three quarters of the globe, as border 
on the Mediterranean sea ; so that at the dissolution 
of the republic, their empire was bounded on the north 
by the Danube and the Rhine, on the south by the 
deserts of Africa, on the west by the Atlantic, and on 
the east by the river Euphrates. Under^he emperors 
the limits were still further enlarged, m this widely 
extended empire all the administrative authority was 
derived from Rome ; and in the time of the republic, 
the actual participation of Roman citizens in the affairs 
of government, was dependent on residence in the cap- 
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ital, to which all of them were aupposed to have origin- 
ally belonged. 

5 2. Topography of Rome. 
5. Rome lay on the banks of the Tiber, 16,000 
passus from the sea. It was founded on the Palatine 
hili, but even in the time of the kings, the hills nearest 
to the Palatine were taken in. Serviua Tullius is said 
to have surrounded all the seven with a wall. The 
names of these hills were the Palatinus, CapitoKnus, 
Callus, Aventinus, Esquilinus, Viminalis, and Qui- 
rinajis. The emperor Anrelian fortified the city anew, 
including withiti the walls the collis hortulorum, and 
the Janiculum and mons Vaticanus on the other side 
of the river. The pom<Brium, or open space within 
and without the walls which marked the sacred bound- 
nlarsed by Serving Tullius, at 
and frequently afterwards by 
Tullius divided the city into 
:, : Palatina, Suburrana, Col- 
rhis number was afterwards 
o fourteen, which were styled 
the city was simple, and even 
3r being laid in ashes by the 
Gauls, there was very little attempt at decoration. At 
a later period, however, when the citizens had become 
richer, and an acquaintance with Grecian taste and 
the plundering of foreign works of art had excited a 
passion for the beautiful, attention began to be paid to 
embellishment. In the time of Augustus many impor- 
tant buildings were erected ; and after the conflagra- 
tion ii^he reign of Nero (a. d. 64), the city was 
restored on a scale of great magni^cence. Many 
years later, during the time of the northern inv^ion. 
It was so completely laid waste, that little is now visi- 
ble beyond the ruins of its former grandeur. 

5 3. The subject continued. 
7. Among the most remarkable objects may be 
mentioned the portm. (e. g. the Capena, Collina, Tri' 
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umphalis) ; the pontes (Sublicius, Mulvius) ; the vub 
(e. g. the via sacra, via triumphalis, via Appia, con- 
structed by Appius Claudius Caecus, b. c. 312, from 
Rome to Capua, and afterwards continued to Brun- 
dusium ; on this road the distances were mari^ed by 
stones, lapides, which stood at intervals of lOOOj^o^- 
sus : and the via Flaminia over the pons Mulvius, 
leading to Etruria) ; the fora (e. g. the forum Roma- 
num between the Capitoiine and Palatine hills) ; the 
campi (as the Campus Martius, outside the city, on 
the banks of the Tiber, which originally belon^d to 
the Tarquins, but was afterwards used for public as- 
semblies and gymnastic exercises; the temple (e. g. 
Jovis Feretrii, StcUoris, Capitolini; Vestce ; cedes 
ConcordicB, templum Apollonis Palatini, Pantheon) ; 
the theatra (e. g. that of Pompey, which was the first . 
theatre built of stone ; and that of Marcellus) ; the 
amphitheatra (as that of Vespasian or the Cohssium) ; 
the xnrci (as the circus Maximus, the circus Flami- 
nius) ; the curice (e. g. the Hostilia in the forum) ; the 
porticus, basiUcce, thermce, aquceductus or aquce, clodr 
cce^ arcus, columnce, &c. Of these edifices there still 
remain somcTuins and fragments, for instance, of the 
Colosseum or amphitheatre of Vespasian, of Hadrian's 
Mausoleum, the columna rostrata, Trajan's pillar, 
baths, fragments of the Appian Way, &c. 



fflSTORY OF THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION. 
§ 1. The Origin of Rome. % 

8. Italy, at the period when Rome was founded, 
was inhabited by a variety of races. Between the 
right bank of the Tiber and the Rhsetian Alps dwelt 
the Etrurians, who at a very early period were a civil- 
ized and powerful nation. Between the left bank and 
the Mare Superum, were the Umbri, and lower down 
some Sabine tribes ; south of the Tiber were the Osci, 
and at the lowest extremity of Italy, several Grecian 
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colonies. One of the clans (the Latini) settled 4m the 
Tiber, and formed a confederation ot several petty 
states.* From this Latin nation sprang, according to 
ancient historians, the city of Rome, which was found- 
ed, as the legend relates, by Romulus on the Palatine 
hill about the year b. c. 752,* or 753.* 9. The remote 
history of the city is very obscure, the notices of the 
old writers being either fabulous, or worthy of little 
credit for other reasons, and frequently mere pictures 
copied from the events of more recent times.* Thus 
much, however, may be collected, that the Roman 
state "01^ limited in the beginning to the city and its 
immediate neighbourhood ; that originally, so far from 
maintaining a close relation with the surrounding 
tribes, it occupied an independent and often hostile 

Eosition, and that it rapidly acquired internal strength 
y means of a settled form of government, borrowed 
in part from the Etrurian and other neighbouring states, 
and an increased population through immigrations and 
conquests. 10. At an early period we find the Roman 
people divided into threp tribes (tribus) Ramnes or 



' Niebhnr sapposee it to have consisted of the Osci, Sacrani, Casci or 
Priaci, who had overthrown the Pelasgian tribes on the banks of the 
Tiber. 

* JEra. Catoniana. * JEin Varroniana. 

* The only manner in which we can derive any historical results from 
national legends, if they have any historical basis (as they have in almost 
all cases), is to receive them^ust as they are handed down to us ; not alter- 
ing or modifying them in anyway, but looking steadily at what they state 
as &cts, as well as what they teach us by implication. It may, indeed, 
happen that not one of the hcts stated is of any historical value ; but we 
frequently catch a glimpse of the state of things in regard to the political, 
social, and religious life of the times to which the traditions refer, and 
this is preeminently the case in early Roman history. It is, indeed, 
impossible either to assert or to deny whether Romulus and Remus are 
historical personages or not ; whether Romulus actually did build Rome, 
or whether he really was the founder of the institutions ascribed to him ; 
bat with regard to the questions as to what Rome was before the dawn 
of her historical period, how she grew out of her cradle, and what her 
polite and social institutions were, a great deal of information may be 
gleaned from the traditions. Great assistance may also be derived from 
the institutions of later times ; for their principles remained, on the whole, 
the same, and the changes they experienced were only the^esolts of a 
natural progress and development — Schmitx, 
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Ramnentet, Titiea and Ijtceret. The origin of these 
tribes waa no doubt different, nor do they seem to have 
been in the first place united ; the last of them espe- 
cially af^ars to nave joined the other two at a later 
period. From this stock sprang in all probability the 
lirst inhabitants of Rome, with full political rights 
(patricii), and in close connexion with tbem were a 
number orcitizens who had been subjugated in ancient 
times {clientes). 11. On the other hand we find a 
crowd of inferior citizens arising from, and gradually 
increased by, immigrations and conquests (plebeii). 
These citizens were excluded from the SenlRe and 
from offices of state, bad bo voice at the public assem- 
blies, and could not even contract valid iMSrriages 
with the families of Patricians. This abi-upt separa- 
tion of the two estates, one of which was entirely ex- 
cluded from political pt re intelligible, 
if we regard the origina ! Patricians to 
the Plebeians as that wh jr bears to the 
conquered, or establisht reign settlers, 
than if, with the ancient ipose the class 
of Patricians to have Oi ;re capricious 
election. 

§ 3. Period of the Kings. 

12. Rome at the beginning was governed by Kings, 
chosen for life, but witn limited powers. They were 
the highest executive and judicial authority, were in- 
trusted with the command of the army in war, and 
conducted part of the public worship,' but shared their 
power with the Senate or chosen representatives of 
the Patrician order (Senatus), and the General Assem- 
bly of the people (Comiiia cvriata). The history of 
these kings, as it has been handed down to us by 
Roman authors, contains, amidst all its obscurity ana 
poetical embellishments, many actual facts, and esnibits 
the existence, at an early period, of that peculiar char- 
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acter, which was always borne by the Roman people.' 
13. Thus we already discover a talent for military com- 
mand, and an eager desire of aggrandizement through 
the annihilation of conquered nations, or their incor- 
poration, as tributaries, into the Roman empire, or 
through the estabhshment of colonies (Romulus, Tul- 
lus Hostilius, Ancus, the Tarquins, Servius Tullius, 
the military division of the people), a disposition to 
settle the mutual relations of citizens by laws and 
established regulations (Romulus, Servius Tullius), 
respect for property, and political regard to a pecu- 
niary qualification (Servius Tullius) ; reverence for 
religion, and a recognition of its influence in the estab- 
lishment of civil order (Num^ Pompilius, Ancus Mar- 
tins ; a taste for handsome and durable public buildings, 
in anticipation, as it were, of the futwe greatness of 
their city (the Tarquins). 14. The most important 
of all their political changes under the Kings, was the 
division by Servius Tullius of the citizens, according 
to their property, into classes and centuries {Comitia 
centuriata), by means of which the first step was 
taken towards filling up the gulf bett'^een the two 
orders of Roman citizens, and some political considera- 
tion given to the Plebeians in a constitution, which 
provided that the burdens of war and taxation should 
be shared amongst the wealthier citizens, but^accorded 
to them at the same time the chief influence in all 
affairs of government. 

§ 3. From the beginning of the Republic to the 

Decemviri, 

15. 'In the year b. c. 509, the monarchy was ex- 

* Cf. Arnold's Hist, of Borne, Appleton's Am. Edit. vol. i. pp. 38-74 ; 
Schmitz, pp. 31-80. 

• We are told that within ten years of the first institution of the Con- 
sols, the burghers found it necessary to create a single magistrate with 
powers still more absolute, who was to exercise the full sovereignty of a 
king, and even without that single check to which the kings of Rome had 
been subjected. The Master of the people, that is, of the burghers, or, as 
he was otherwise eddied, the Dictator, was appointed, it is true, for six 
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changed for a republican constitution under the two 
Consuls, chosen yearly. This transfer of the limited 
kingly power to the Consols, can hardly be considered 
a total change in the form of the constitution. It was, 
however, only natural that the Senate as a permanent 
body (whereas the Consuls were perpetually changed), 
and the Comitia centuriata, which now became annual 
Assemblies for the election of the Consuls, should 
gradually become more and more influential. The 
sharp distinction of ranks still continued. The peofde, 
excluded from the enjoyment of the ager publicum ^. e. 
of the lands obtained by conquest, which might be 
granted by the state to individuals in return for a cer- 
tain payment), and forced to content itself with insig- 
nificant allotments, became more and more indebted 
to the rich Patricians. 16. The burden, however, at 
last became too heav^ for the Plebeians, whose number 
was steadily increasm^, whilst the exclusive class of 
Patricians gradually diminished; and we find them 
engaged in contests with the Patricians, through which, 
in after years^ amidst their continual wars with neigh- 
bouring natio&d, the constitution of Rome was gmgu- 
ally developed. The most important step towa^ 



months only; and therefore liahle, like the Consols, to be arraigned after 
the expiration of his office, for any acts of tjrranny which he might have 
committed daring its continuance. But whilst he retained his ofl&se he 
was as absolute within the walls of the city, as the Consuls were without 
them ; neither common«rs nor burghers had any right to appeal from his 
sentence, although the latter had enjoyed this protection in the times of 
the monarchy. This last circumstance seems to prove that the original 
appointment of the Dictator was a measure of precaution against a party 
among the burghers themselves, rather than against the oommons ; and 
gives a probability to that tradition which Livy slighted, namely, that the 
Consuls, who were for the first time superKded by ** the Master of the 
burghers," were inclined to favour the return of the exiled king. It is 
not likely that they were the only Romans so disposed : and if a strong 
minority amongst the burghers themselves and probably a large portion 
of the commons, were known to fiivour the restoration of the old govern- 
ment, it is very intelligible that the majority of the burghers should have 
resolved to strengthen the actual government, and to appoint an officer 
who might summarily punish all conspirators of whatever rank, whether 
belonging to the commons or to the burghers. — ^Arnold's Hisl. of Bomu 
vol. i. pp. 98, 99. 
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cfbtftkimg indq)en€UiDoe for the Plebeians, who hitherto 
bad wanted a legal rallying point, was the establish- 
ment, after a severe struggle, of a popular magistracy 
(Tribunes of the People and Plebeian ^diles) in the 
year b. c. 494. 17. At first the Tribunes had merely 
a veto on questions which affected the people ; but 
they soon took occasion (b. o. 491), from the proceed- 
ings in the case of Coriolanus, to assemble the people 
trdnitim (i. e. in accordance with the division of Ser- 
vius Tullius), for the purpose of trying their enemies ; 
and in these Comitia, where they were subject neither 
to the rules of the Senate nor to the authority of the 
Augiu*s, they soon acquired influence over the affairs 
of the state, especially after the passing of a law pro- 
posed by the tribune Volero Publilius (b. o. 471), by 
which it was provided that the election of Plebeian 
ma^strates should take ^ace in the Comitia tributa, 
an arrangement which effectually protected the Plebe- 
ians from the interference of Patricians in their choice 
of officers. 18. Notwithstanding these advances, how- 
ever, the Patricians continued to possess a powerful 
influence, founded on religion ; and this influence they 
eqpeciallv exerted at the Uomitia curiata, which were 
now held for the purpose of confirming by the auspices 
the acts and elections of the Comitia. centuriata, and 
of giving the imperium to magistrates. Indeed, in the 
Comitia centuriata themselves, the influence of the 
Patricians was exerted by means of the auspices, the 
Patrician consul who presided over the Assembly, 
and their own clients.* 

$ 4. From the Decemviri to the passing of the Lici- 

nian La!w* 

19. The popular power assumed a more decided 
form, and resisted more vigorously the encroachments 
of the government after the suppression (b. c. 449) of 
the Decemvirate,' an office which had been created 
provisionally (the functions of the other offices of state 

^ Cf. Arnold, HUt, of Borne, voL i. p. 161, &c. 
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being meanwhile suspended) for the purpose of amal- 
gamating the various elements of the Koman constitu- 
tion by means of a comprehensive and impartial code 
' of laws. The strength of the people, which had been 
set in motion for the purpose of overthrowing the De- 
cemvirate, now exerted itself very energetically for 
the establishment of independence. 20. The power 
of the Comiiia centuriata, which possessed the su- 
preme legislative authority and right of confirming 
elections, began to be claimed by the Comitia tributa^ 
as soon as the decrees of the PUhs had acquired a 
legislative force (subject, probably, to certain condi- 
tions) by the lex Valeria Horatia (b. c. 449), subse- 
quently defined and confirmed by other enactments. 
A still more important step towards the amalgamation 
of the different estates was made by the lex Canuleja 
(b. c. 445), which authorized the connubium, or cele- 
bration of marriages, between Patricians and Plebe- 
ians. 21. A contemporaneous attempt on the part of 
the Plebeians to throw open the Consulship to their 
order, which was vehemently resisted by the Patri- 
cians, led to the establishment of a new office (the 
three Tribuni militum consulari potestate), to which 
Plebeians were eligible, and which seems to have 
shared the duties of the Consulate with another new 
office, exclusively Patrician, termed the Censorship. 
For many years there seems to have been an alterna- 
tion of Consuls and Tribuni militum ; but the modera- 
tion of the Plebeians, their hereditary respect for the 
Patricians, and dependence 6n them for pecuniary 
assistance, for a long time led them to choose those 
officers almost. entirely from the Patrician body. The 
strenuous opposition of the Patricians could, however, 
only postpone, not prevent, the establishment of that 
balance of power which the times required. 

§ 5. From the passing of the L:cinian Law (b. c. 376) 

to the Gracchi, 

22. Under the pressure of that heavy yoke which 
had bowed down the Plebeians ever since the Gallic 
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war, a law (lex Licinia) was passed, which not only 
relieved them from *some of their domestic burdens, 
but rendered them eligible to one of the two Consul- 
slips. On the other hand, two new offices were cre- 
ated ; the Praetorship, which was confined to the Pa- 
tricians, and the Curule iEdileship, which seems from 
the commencement to have been filled alternately by 
Patricians and Plebeians. The equalization of ranks 
now proceeded rapidly, but in such a manner that at 
first the division of influences was distinct and fair. 
After B. c. 342 we hear no more of two Patrician Con- 
suls. By degrees the Dictatorship, Censorship, and 
Praetorship, and finally the priesthoods (lex Ogulnia 
B. c. 300) were thrown open to the Plebeians. By the 
Publilian law, the legislal^rial authority given to the 
people by the Valerian was extended, and finally made 
independent of the Senate by the lex Hortensia (b. c. 
286). 23. From this period, we must date the dissolu- 
tion of the Patrician order as a political body, and the 
change in all essential particulars of the old aristocratic 
form of government, which could always reckon on the 
support of the Senate. The Comitia centuriata still 
retained their power ; but the Comitia curiata became 
a mere form without influence or importance. As the 
old Patrician families became extinct, or went over to 
the Plebeians, there gradually arose on the ruins of 
this order a new official nobility, composed of Patri- 
cian and Plebeian families, and founded on descent 
fi'om persons who had filled the Curule offices (the 
Consulship, Praetorship, and iEdileship). 24. This 
. order (nobilitas) gradually contracted itself by the ex- 
clusion of others from the higher offices, which was 
the more easy, as the great expense of the -^dileship 
rendered them accessible to very few, although this 
afterwards became a means t)f aggrandizing the nobi- 
lity througii the administration of provinces, and the 
acquisition of booty. The government, nevertheless, 
went on steadily and quietly, on the whole, until the 
tkird Punic war (b. c. 149). The right of legislation, and 
of electing magistrates, were in th^ hands of the people. 
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who also conducted the judicia publica in the Comitia, 
or committed the management of thenrto the Senate 
and magistrates. The oenate had the administrative 
authority, and the superintendence of the revenife, 
and the judges were chosen from its members. The 
great exertions rendered necessary by the wars with 
Fjrrrhus, the Carthaginians, lUyrians, Antiochus the 
great, and Perseus, had for their general result the 
establishment of unity and strength in the executive 
power: 

§ 6. From the Gracchi to the Social war, 

25. When, however, after the fall of Carthage, the 
power of Rome was firmly efijtablished, a certain degree 
of laxity manifestec^ itself both in public and private 
life. Foreign manners and their attendant luxury 
found a ready entrance ; and to the lust of conquest 
there were now added the appetite for plunder and 
capricious treatment of the conquered. By degrees 
the republican respect for the state and its sanctity 
disappeared, and selfishness became every where pre- 
dominant. This was especiaUy manifest in the violent 
struggle which now took place between the aristocracy 
(pptimates) and the popular party (populares),* On 

* During the long internal peace which Rome had enjoyed, the power 
of the Senate became so firmly established and so vast, that the assemblies 
of the people, in many respects, were little more than a tool in the hands 
of the aristocracy or the optimates. The elections of the high magistrates 
were any thing but free, since the illnstrions families were in the exclusire 
possession of the most important and lucrative offices. These optimatea, 
as they were called, accumulated their wealth in the provinces, and at 
home amused and corrupted the people by the distribution of money oi 
food, by games, spectacles, and bribes. In purchasing the estates o{ the 
small landed proprietors, to whom the republic originally owed her great- 
ness, they had acquired immense tracts of land, wMch were cultivated %f 
bands of slaves ; whilst a large class of reduced fireemen, veithout a home 
or bread, were wandering about in the country with their wives and 
children, not having a foot of land which they could claim as their own, 
though they were told that they were the lords of the earth. At Rouk 
itself things were not better ; a numerous populace had gradually be« 
formed, which, without property or industry, threatened sooner or kftt 
to become most dangerous to the safety of the state, as they mighw 
used, by any one who chose^to buy them, foi the worst purposes. Many 
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the one hand, the Senate and nobles formed a power- 
ful faction, in whose hands the Consulship remained, 
and which was, in part, supported by the Equites who 
were dependent upon it. These Equites or Knights 
formed a class which gradually lost its original military 
character, and acquired great wealth by farming the 
public revenue. As a conservative party, this body 
supported the ancient order of things, and the dignity 
of the Senate ; but, at the same time, formed an op- 
pressive aristocracy, who, by appropriating to them- 
selves the ager publicus after supplanting the small 
proprietors, acquired enormous estates ; the manage- 
ment of which they committed to slaves, whilst the 
impoverished peasants were forced to remove to Rome, 
thus increasing the number of discontented citizens. 
These proceedings soon caused a reaction on the part 
of the people. 27. The laws proposed by the Trib- 
unes, T. Gracchus (b. c. 133) and C. Gracchus (b. c. 
121), especially the iex agraria, a revival of the Lici- 
nian law (which provided that no one should possess 
more than five hundred jugera of the ager publicus 
for himself, and the same quantity for two sons, and 
that the remainder should be divided among the poor 
citizens), paved the way, it is true, for the ruin of the 
nobles, without, however, for the present, securing any 
advantage to the people : but a democratic reaction 
had commenced, and one result of this was the with- 
drawal of the judicial authority from the Senate, and 
the establishment of the Knights as a separate and 
independent estate. It was not until the Jugurthine 
war (b. c. 111-106), when the moral corruption and 
particularly the gross venality of the nobility was dis- 
played in the strongest light, that they suffered an 
important defeat by the passing of a law which pro- 
vided that a rigid inquiry should be instituted into the 
conduct of magistrates accused of bribery, and by the 

nndoiibtedly saw the abyss at the verge of which the republic had arrived, 
but no one had the courage to interfere.— Schmitz, Ri9t, of JSmm^ 
p. xxiv. 
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election of C. Marias, a novus homo (56), to the Con- 
sulship. 

§ 7. From the Social war to the extinction of the 

Republic, 

28. Soon after this the Social war or war of the 
allied states broke out (b. c. 91), by which the Latin 
and Italian people extorted the recognition of their 
rights as citizens, which the Gracchi had before en- 
deavoured to obtain for them, in order to strengthen 
the popular cause by the addition of a body of free and 
independent burghers. This crowd of citizens, who 
were received into the state without the adoption of a 
representative constitution, or any other correspondent 
change in the form of government, was productive of 
great confusion. The better portion of the inhabitants 
of Italy, who were bound to their homes by property 
and other interests, were of course excluded from 
active participation in the afiairs of government. On 
the other hand, a multitude of poor and lawless men, 
attracted by the distribution of public largesses and 
private gifts, were drawn together from all quarters, 
and formed at Rome, the central point of government, 
a mass which readily joined the party of those who 
were struggling to raise themselves at the expense of 
the state. 29. A reaction in favour of the nobles was 
brought about, it is true, by Sulla (b. c. 81), who re- 
stricted the power of the tribunals, restored the judicia 
to the Senate, and endeavoured to re-establish the 
ancient constitution. But this reaction produced little 
real effect on the position of affairs. On the other 
hand, an example was for the first time afforded of a 
commander-in-chief using his delegated authority for 
private ends, and the way paved for a military despot- 
ism and a civil war. In the Consulship of Crassus and 
Pompey (b. c. 70), the people recovered their rights, 
but became a mere tool in the hands of great and tal- 
ented leaders, who acquired an overwhelming influence 
by the favour of the Commons, military power, combi- 
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nation, and wealth, whilst the authority of the Senate 
became more and more contemptible (rompey, Caesar, 
Crassus). 30. The result of their disputes with one 
another, was the establishment of Caesar at the head 
of the government, and his appropriation to himself 
of all the chief offices, and finally of a perpetual Dicta- 
torship (b. c. 46.) His death, indeed, was the efiect 
of a republican movement, but the republican spirit 
had ceased to exist in the body of the people. A new 
combination was now formed between Antony, Lepi- 
dus, and Octavian, which ended in the assumption of 
absolute authority by Octavian (b. c. 33), who, under 
the title of Princeps, concentrated all the power of 
the state in his own person ; but, in consideration of 
the respect with which the Romans regarded ancient 
formij^ allowed the Senate and most of the more im- 
portant offices to exist nominally. 31. For the same 
reason under the succeeding Emperors (principes, im- 
peratores, Ccesares, Augusti), the greater part of these 
forms were still retained, although the people were 
excluded from any immediate share in the government, 
until, at length, even this shadow of ancient Rome 
vanished before a succession of innovations, 5uch as 
the partition of the empire, the change in the consti- 
tution which began in the reign of Diocletian (a. d. 
284-303), the removal of the seat of government to 
Constantinople, and the establishment of Christianity 
as the national religion by Constantine (a. d. 323.) 
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§ 1. Classification, 

32. The inhabitants of the Roman empire were 
partly free and partly slaves. The freemen were 
either cives (populus RomanuSy populus Romanus 
QMiritium), or peregrini, who in Cicero's time, were 
comprehended under the title exterce nationes, or trib- 
utary states without the privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship. 
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A. Of the Gives and Civitas. 

§ 2. Nature of the Rights of Citizenship. 

33. The word civitas signifies both the civic com- 
munity, and the rights enjoyed by its members in con- 
sequence of their citizenship. Jlome was originally 
surrounded by other nations, partly of the saryie race, 
but never admitted to a more intimate connexion. Even 
in later times, when the government joined the Latin 
confederation, Rome never considered herself as one 
of the Latin states, but maintained her independence 
in opposition to them all, and in a short time assumed 
the character of their mistress. In consequence of this 
relation the civitas soon becg-me a term of distinction, 
both in public and private life, between the burghers 
and strangers (peregrini, originally hostes). But" even 
among the citizens themselves there existed almost as 
marked a distinction in the exclusion of an entire class 
(the Plebeii) from the most important rights. By de- 
grees, however, this disproportion was equalized, and 
the same privileges and responsibilities became the 
birthright of all (15-17). 

§ 3. Same subject continued. 

34. These responsibilities consisted in the payment 
of a property tax, and the liability to serve in the army. 
The most important civil privileges in public life were 
the right of voting on questions of state in the Comitia, 
jus suffragii, which could only be exercised personally 
at Rome, and the right of being invested with the 
public magistracies, jus honorum. The person of the 
Roman citizen was also protected by the law in vari- 
ous ways. Soon after the expulsion of the Kings, the 
right of provocation or appeal to the people against the 
oppression of the higher orders, was given by the law 
of Valerius Publicdla. This law was afterwards fre- 
quently revived and confirmed. By subsequent enact- 
ments corporal punishment was abolished, and crimi- 
nals permitted to choose banishment instead of death. 



_^ 
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35. Viewed in its relation to private rights, the civitas 
may be considered partly as a qualification for the 
enjoyment of all the privileges of Roman citizenship ; 
partly as connubium^ or the right of contracting mar- 
riages according to the Roman law; and partly as 
commercium, or the privilege of acquiring, possessing 
and employing property according to the regulations 
of the Roman code.' As the power of the state in- 
creased, the Roman citizens obtained other privileges 
at the expense of the vanquished. Thus, from the 
conquest of Macedonia (b. c. 168), until the Consulship 
of Hiriius and Pansa (b. c. 43), they were entirely 
exempt from the payment of taxes. The citizens, in 
fact, wer^ highly favoured in all respects at the cost 
of the oppressed provincials. Every Roman citizen 
was a member of one of the thirty-five tribus, and his 
name enrolled in the public register {tabulcB censorum), 
into which unqualified persons sometimes attempted to 
intrude themselves surreptitiously. The idea of the 
aggregate rights of a Roman citizen is expressed by 
tne term caput 

§ 4. Extent and increase of the Civic Community. 

36. From a small beginning, the civic community 
of Rome was gradually increased by conquests. The 
inhabitants of a conquered territory were, in the earli- 
est times, partly transferred to Rome, partly permitted 
to reside in their own cities, but, in both cases, under 
less favourable conditions than the Roman citizens. 
They obtained what was called civitas sine suffragio, 
by which they were distinctly separated from other 
neighbouring nations, subjected to the Roman laws, 
and compelled to pay taxes and serve in the army, 
without having any share in the government. By 
degrees, however, they acquired full civic rights, prin- 
cipally before the Social war (28). After this war, 
by the lex Julia (b. c. 90), the Latin and Italian tribes, 
who had been previously sociiy were gradually admit- 
ted to the freedom of the city ; and from this period, 
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the privilege of citizenship was conferred with no 
sparing hand, especially after the extinction of the 
repubhc. Julius Csesar granted it to Gallia Cisal- 

Sna, the Emperor Clauaius sold it for money, and 
ally Caracalla bestowed it as a gift on all the inhabit- 
ants of the Roman empire. 

§ 5. Mode in which the rights of citizenship were 

acquired and lost, 

37. The privilege of citizenship was acquired by 
birth, by incorporation according to the provisions of 
some law (the abovenamed lex Julia, for instance 
(36), or by emancipation (manumissio). It was lost 
by becoming a citizen of another state, by imprison- 
ment, a public sentence of condemnation, proscription, 
and in the time of the Emperors by deportation. The 
loss or restriction of civic rights was termed deminuiio 
capitis ; of which the highest degree consisted in the 
loss both of personal freedom and civil privileges : a 
less severe sort was the loss of citizenship only ; and 
the mildest of all was simply the relinquishment of 
certain personal rights by a change of personal condi- 
tion, for instance, by adoption. 

§ 6. Various classes of citizens, 

38. There were several distinctions among the Ro- 
man citizens, arising from birth, property, place of 
habitation, and other accidents. Their effect, in a po- 
litical point of view, was various at different times. 
Some of them gradually disappeared virtually, if not in 
name, whilst new ones were created. The ancient 
division into tribes (tribus), with the still older relation 
of patron and client, is soon lost in the obscurity of 
early history. The classification into Curiae, and the 
distinction between Patricians and Plebeians were of 
longer continuance, but gradually lost th'eir political 
importance. On the other hand, the divigion into 
classes, centuries, and tribusi was much moi^flperma- 
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nent. In the course of time, a distinction was intro* 
duced between nobiles and ignobiles ; and the Eques- 
trian Order (equites) appeared as a separate estate 
(ordo) below but next to the Senate. There were also 
distinctions between the inhabitants of Rome and the 
citizens created by the extension of the empire, or the 
establishment of colonies, municipalities, and prefec- 
tures ; and others which arose from birth, and the dif- 
ferent privileges enjoyed by free-born persons, and 
those who w^ere admitted to freedom. 

§ 7. The ancient tribus and curiae. 

39. According to - the testimony of historiims, 
Romulus divided the people into three tribus, Ramnes 
or Ramnenses, Tities, and Luc^res ; a classification 
which seems to indicate the different tribes, by the 
union oL which the Roman state was formed. The 
union oi these tribes, and their extension, which is 
generally ascribed to L. Tarquinius Prisons, stand in 
close connexion with the increase in the number of 
Patrician citizens, and augmentation of the Senate 
(42). The three tribus were divided into thirty curice, 
connected with one another politically and religiously. 
Each of these had its curio, and the united body a 
curio maximus. The curiae assembled in the Comitid 
curiata, the most ancient political assembly; but the 
whole institution, which was essentially patrician, lost 
its importance, when the Patricians were deprived of 
their privileges. 

§ 8. Patroni and Clientes. 

40. We are told by ancient writers, that Romulus 
established an intimate connexion between Patricians 
and Plebeians, as the protectors and protected. The 
Patron was obliged to defend his Client in courts of 
justice, and elsewhere, whilst the latter, on his part, 
was compelled to contribute towards the portion of his 
Patron's daughter, and pay his fines and ransom. They 
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were not allowed to prosecute or bear witness against 
each other. The connexion between Patron and Cli- 
ent was hereditary. It must be observed, that the 
Clients were, however, in some respects, not only dis- 
tinct from, but even opposed to the Plebeians; we 
may, therefore, suppose that they were people subju- 
gated at an early period, who were admitted to a more 
intimate, although subordinate connexion with the Pa- 
tricians, from which the plebs, or crowd of citizens, 
introduced by more recent conquests, were excluded. 
41. The clientgla after a time ceased to exist as an in- 
stitution purely patrician, but was retained as a con- 
nexion between the rich and poor, the powerful and 
the feeble ; the duties on the part of the Client being to 
wait on the Patron every morning, to accompany him 
to the forum and the campus, to support him by voting 
at the Comitia, and so forth ; on that of the Patron, to 
render pecuniaryand other assistance. Entire nations 
among the socii stood in the relation of clients to pow- 
erful Roman families (e. g, the AllobrCges to the Fabii), 
to whom they applied in all difficulties. The same 
connexion existed also between emancipated slaves 
and their former masters. 

§ 9. Patricii and Plebeii. 

42. Livy and Dionysius inform us, that the Pa- 
tricians were the descendants of those Senators who 
were appointed by Romulus, and whose number was 
augmented in the following reigns. From what we 
have already said, however, it would rather appear that 
they were original citizens, who enjoyed full privileges, 
and were divided into curies and gentes, or large houses 
united by the bsmds of religious and family connexion. 
Thus the Senate would seem to be a selection from 
these citizens, or, perhaps, a body representing the 
gentes ; and its augmentation would be a natural con- 
sequence of the increased number of Patricians. 43. 
The Patricians were entirely separated from the Ple- 
beians, no connubium being permitted between the 
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two orders. They enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
eligibility to the offices of Senator, magistrate, and 

t)riest, tne right of taking possession of the public 
ands acquired by conquest, and farming them on the 
payment of a certain rent, whilst the Plebeians were 
obliged to content themselves with insignificant allot- 
ments ; and lastly, the auspices and interpretation of 
the laws were in their hands. Meanwhile, however, 
the Plebeians were increasing in importance as well as 
numbers, by the admission of vanquished tribes into 
their body. From the time of Servius Tullius they 
were allowed to take part in the comitia, and by de* 

S"ees were admitted to equal rights with the Patricians. 
y the connuhium, the gentes were mingled, the Patri- 
cian families gradually became extinct, and in the time 
of the Emperors, were replaced by persons selected 
from the body of Senators. 

§ 10. Classes and Centuriae* 

44. The division into classes and centuries was the 
- work of Servius Tullius, who wished to unite the dif- 
ferent estates of his kingdom, and to apportion the 
burdens of war and taxation more fairly among the 
rich, whilst, at the same time, he granted them a larger 
share in the administration of the government. In 
pursuance of this plan, he formed certain classes ac- 
cording to a property qualification, giving to each a 
number of centuries or votes, in such a manner, that 
the rich, although fewest in number, had most voices. 
The equites, consisting of eighteen centuries, voted 
first ; then the first class, which had eighty centuries. 
The minimum qualification of this class was fixed a1 
100,000 asses: there also belonged to it two centuries 
of handicraftsmen (centurice fabrum). 45. The second 
class consisted of twenty centuries ; their qualification 
was property to the amount of 75,000 asses ; the third, 
twenty centuries, with 50,000 asses ; the fourth, twenty 
centuries and 25,000 asses ; and the fifth, thirty cen- 
turies and 10,000 asses. Among these were the accensi, 
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comtdTne^, and tubidines, divided into three centuries. 
Those who were still poorer were comprehended in 
only one century* (proletarii, capita censi). They 
were seldom required to serve in the army, except in 
cases of great necessity. Marius, however, recruited 
from them as well as the other classes. 46. Each class 
was divided into an equal number of centurisB seniorum 
and juniorunij and had its distinctive military equip- 
ment. This arrangement, as far as condition, property, 
and age were of political importance, has been described 
by Livy. Other writers vary from him in a few par- 
ticulars. At a later period, as Livy also points out, 
although it is uncertain when or in what manner, a 
change was introduced, the centuries being placed in 
connexion with the division into tribes, each of which 
now consisted of two centuries. The division into 
classes, however, and the property qualification were 
still retained. 

^11. The later Tribus, 

47. Servius Tullius divided the city into four tribus 
or districts, and the country into twenty-six, or, accord- 
ing to other authorities, into sixteen. After the expul- 
sion of the kings, there were at first twenty tribus, a 
consequence, probably, of the loss sustained by the 
state in the war with Porsenna, (b. c. 509-507) : after- 
wards, however, the number was gradually augmented 
to thirty-five. The division into tribes became especi- 
ally important as the power of the people increased, 
the comitia tributa being assemblies of Plebeians, over 
which the Patricians had little influence. The tribus 
rusticce were the most respectable, and contained the 
richer citizens, who possessed landed property. 48. 
The four tribus urbancBj Palatina, Suburrana, Uollina, 

' Nicbuhr says, "The Romans knew only of Jive classes* so that 
Dionjrsius, who calls such as gaye in less than 12,500 atses, a sixth dass, 
ts just as much mistaken in this as when fie allows them only one centu- 
ry.** He also considers it beyond a question, that the fortune of the Mh 
dast was 13,500 asses, as Dionystiisflcates ir., tiet 1 1,000, a&Liyy. 
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and Esquilina, which contained the rabble of the city, 
and the inferior tradesmen and artisans, were little es- 
leemed ; and as the persons admitted to the freedom of 
the city whose names were inserted in the register of 
the tribus urbance, gradually contrived to intrude them* 
selves into the tribus rusticcB, it was a meritorious deed> 
when the Censor Q. Fabius M aximus Rullianus (b. c. 
304), and subsequently Tib. Sempronius, the father of 
the Gracchi, forced them back into the tribus urbancs. 
In the time of the Csesars, this division into tribes lost 
its importance. 

§ 12. Or dines, 

49. As the political importance of the distinction 
between Patricians and rlebeians disappeared, the 
word plebs began to be employed to designate the 
mere rabble; and, in this sense, we find sometimes 
the term nobtlitas, and sometimes ordines used for the 
higher ranks, among which were reckoned the Sena- 
tors and Knights. The word ordo is more rarely used 
with reference to the Plebeians. 



a. Ordo seimtorius, 

50. Livy informs us, that Romulus chose one hun- 
dred Senators {patres^). When the Sabines joined 
the Romans,*the number was increased to two hun- 
dred. Many of the conquered Albans were afterwards 
admitted into the Senate by Tullus Hostilius. Lastly, 
Tarquinius Prisons chose Senators from the new patri- 
cian families (patres minorum gentium), by which the 
number was increased to three hundred. As this was 
diminished bv later Kings, the Consuls restored the 
original number of three hundred by the introduction 
of new members, who at first were distinct from the 
p€Ures, properly so called (patres et conscripti). Sulla 

* This word ii lometunes med to detignate Polrttftaiit. 



** 
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increased the number to six hundred/ 51. As the 
Senate was supposed to concentrate the dignity and 
power of the state (amplissimtts, maximus, sanctissu 
mus ordo)y all the regulations for admission into the 
body were framed with reference to this object. It 
was required that the candidate should be free-bom, 
and possess a certain amount of property (in latei 
times 800,000 sestertii). Even at an early period the 
qualification must have been considerable, since the 
Senators were required to devote themselves for life to 
the duties of their office without receiving any remu- 
neration, and were not allowed to exercise any trade 
or employment, or to become farmers of the public 
revenue. 52. The Senators were chosen (legehantur) 
by the Kings, the Consuls, and afterwards by the Cen- 
sors. This choice was not arbitrary, but dependent on 
certain qualifications, one of which in later times was 
the having fulfilled the duties of the magistracy, the 
first degree of which was the Quaestorship (the catas 
qucBstoria was twenty-seven). At first the Senators 
were chosen exclusively from the patrician order, but 
even in the early days of the Republic we hear of ple- 
beian Senators ; and this became more common, when 
the higher offices, which were introductory to the 
Senate, began to be filled by Plebeians. The insignia 
of the Senators were the latus claims (broad purple 
band woven in front of the tunica), the calcei lunati 
(short boot with the letter C on the top of the foot) of 
the patrician Senators, and a particular seat at the 
public shows. 

b. Ordo equester, 

58. At its institution this was simply a military or- 
der. Romulus appears to have created three centuries 
of Knights, corresponding to his division of the clans 

* " Sckaaf mskes the same aflsenion, but it is destitute of proof. Ap- 
pian informs us tbat Sulla added to the Senate three hundred of the eques- 
trian order, but its number probably did not exceed five hundred."-' 
O^enbrUggen. 
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into Ramnes, ''Tities, and Luceres, They were proba- 
bly the same- as the royal body-guard (celeres) men- 
tioned by Livy- After the taking of Alba, TuUus 
Hostilius is said to have enlarged the centuries, and 
Tarquinius Priscus doubled their number. Servius 
TuUius added twelve new centuries of Knights to the 
six* which already existed. These eighteen voted first 
in the first class of citizens (44). The order consisted 
of the most wealthy citizens, and at first each of them 
received an equus puhlicus^ and cbs equestre, that is, an 
order on the viduce for the purchase and keep (cbs 
hordearium) of their horses." 54. At a later period 
the order acquired political importance through its in- 
vestment with the judicia (b. c. 122), which it retained 
until the time of Sulla. As many of the Knights also 
acquired large fortunes by farming (publicani) the 
public revenue (vectigalia), their influence in the state 
became very considerable. The military character of 
the order gradually disappeared, and all free-born citi- 
zens, who possessed the census equester (latterly 400,- 
000 sestertii) were equites.* The custom, however, 
still continued of furnishing an equus publicus, and 
none but those who possessed one, voted in the centu- 
rice equitum (44), even after the alteration in the 
comitia centuriata. The insignia of the Knights were 
the annulus aureus, the angustus clavus, • and the four- 
teen first benches at the theatre. Their epithets of 
honour are splendidi fortissimi. 

• These were named the sex svjffragia. 

^ The Senators had also originally an equus publicua, and voted in 
the centuriiB equitum. 

* " An annual rent-charge of 2,000 asses on the estates of single 
women and orphans, who were thus made to contribute to the defence 
of the state which gave them protection." — Keiehtley. 

• According to Ruperti, Equites ex censu ; though they were Equites, 
they did not belong to the or do equester, which consisted solely of Equites 
equo publico. 

* Cf. the description of the latus clavus, 52. From these privileges 
vivere angusto clavo contentum (Veil.) = to be satisfied with equestrian 
rank ; and seder e in quatuordecim, to sit among the Equites, i. e. to be 
an Eques. 
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§ 13. Nobiles and ignobiles. 

55. As the ancient difTerence between Patricians 
and Plebeians disappeared, there arose a new classifi- 
cation into nobiles, and ignobiles. The magistracies 
at Rome were posts of honour to which the holders 
were appointed by the choice of thd people : it was 
therefore considered a great distinction to attain the 
higher grades. At first they were reserved for the Pa- 
tricians, but when the Plebeians were also admitted to 
their share of the honour, there arose by degrees, with- 
out any public enactment, an order of nobility consist^' 
ing of those persons, whether Patricians or Plebeians, 
whose ancestors for many generations had filled the 
curule offices (the iEdileship, Praetorship. and Con- 
sulate). 56. As the majority were precluded from be- 
coming candidates for these ofiices, especially the 
iEdileship, by the expense, there was formed by de- 
:ees a corporation so firmly supported by wealth and 
hereditary reputation, that even men of the most dis- 
tin^ished talents, who were destitute of those qualifi- 
cations, very rarely succeeded fci raising themselves to 
the order. Such homines novi (i. e. men who did so 
raise themselves) were Marius in the Jugurthine war, 
and Cicero in the time of Catiline's conspiracy. The 
only privilege of nobility was the jus imaginum, an 
ancient custom, which consisted in setting up the 
waxen busts of their ancestors in cases (armaria) fixed 
for that purpose in the atrium, 57. These figures 
were provided with an inscription (titulus), setting 
forth the offices which the deceased had filled, and 
were bound together by festoons (stemmata). At 
funerals they were borne before men, who were 
dressed like the persons represented by the busts. Out 
of these nobiles and the Senate were formed the opti- 
mates or conservative party, who supported the dignity 
of the Senate, and the established order of things 
against the movement party (populares), who strove 
to obtain for the people not only substantial advantages, 
but the greatest possible political influence. 
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5 14. Inhabitants of the coloniae civium, municipia, and 

praefecturee. 

58. A necessary consequence of the original extent 
of the Roman dominion was, that no distinction existed 
between the civic administration and that of the state ; 
and even when in later times the empire was increased 
by conquests, the same plan was retained. Rome was 
the centre of all government, and the exercise of the 
most important political rights was dependent on a 
residence in the capital. Thus with regard to actual 
participation in the affairs of government, we may dis- 
tinguish between the Romans properly so called, and 
the citizens who were introduced at a later period, of 
whom a part {cives sine suffragio), at a very early pe- 
riod, were essentially distinguished from the Romans 
by the enjoyment of fewer privileges. 

a. Colom. 

69. la ancient times the conquered nations were 
compelled to accept the privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship under less favourable conditions than the original 
inhabitants (civitas sine suffragio), and plundered of a 
part of their land, which was sold as ager puhlicus, or 
assigned to Roman citizens, or let to individuals (pa- 
tricians), in return for a certain ground-rent. In order 
to secure the conquered territory from the attacks of 
foreign enemies, as well as from any attempts of the 
former inhabitants to recover their possessions, it was 
usual, in accordance with the old Etruscan and Latin 
practice, to send thither a colony, consisting at first of 
300 men. The colonists, who thenceforward must be 
considered as a military garrison, retained all the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens with the connubium and com- 
mercium, and thus formed an order superior to the 
original inhabitants, an arrangement which often pro- 
duced insurrections. 60. These colonies, which had 
begun to be sent out even in the time of the Kings, 
were called colonics civium, in opposition to the colonim 
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LatiruB, which consisted, not of citizens, but of Latin 
allies, who after the conquest of Latiuni (b. c. 338), 
were sent out under Roman leaders. After a long 
time had elapsed without the establishment of any 
colonicB civium, some were again sent, after the second 
Punic war, to those places which during Hannibal's 
campaign had been unfaithful to. Rome. At a later 
period some were sent to Gallia Cispndana. The 
establishment of colonies according to the old regula- 
tions never extended beyond this point. Under the 
Gracchi the sending out of colonics civium had another 
object in view, namely, the support of the poorer citi- 
zens. In Sulla's time, military colonies were established 
for the purpose of rewarding veteran soldiers ; an ar- 
rangement which was retained by the Emperors, but 
chiefly in the provinces. 61. Colonies were led out 
(deducebantur), after a plebiscitum, on the motion of the 
Senate. The colonists, who in the ancient time espe- 
cially were by no means taken from the ranks of beg- 
garly and profligate citizens, gave in their names 
(nomina dabant) of their own accord ; but in the event 
of there being a deficiency of volunteers, persons might 
be impressed for the services. They marched in mili- 
tary order {sub vexillo), under the command of their 
officers {triumviri coloniis deducendis) to the spot, the 
boundaries of which, according to ancient custom, 
were marked out by the plough. Of this ground a 
certain number of acres were assigned to each colo- 
nist. The internal administration of the colonies was 
copied from that of Rome. 

b. Municipes, 

62. The municipia were towns the inhabitants of 
which had been formerly peregrini, and were now 
cives. They enjoyed the rights of Roman citizenship, 
but were governed by their own magistrates, and man- 
aged their affairs according to their own customs : at 
first they were partly with, and partly without the 
suffragium ; but after the bellum sociale all the Italian 
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towns were made municipia cum suffragio. In the 
time of the Emperors there were also municipia in 
the provinces. 

c. IncolcB prcBfecturarum, 

63. The prafecturcB (e. g. Capua) had no suffragia 
nor any peculiar jurisdiction, but were governed by a 
prafectus sent out every year from Rome. By de- 
grees they obtained the suffragia, but still retained their 
preefectus and the name of prafecturce, 

§ 15. Ingenui and libertini. 

. 64. Another distinction, not altogether unimportant 
as regarded civic privileges, was that between the 
free-bom (ingenui) and the emancipated {libertini). 
See 72. 



B. Of the Peregrini. 

§ 16. Socii and Provinciales. 

65. The nations subdued by the Romans in the 
earliest times 'Of the Republic were all admitted to a 
sort of compulsory citizenship without suffragium. 
Those who were conquered at a later period were 
termed peregriniy and were placed in a subordinate 
relation to the Roman s^tate, without any participation 
in the rights of citizmiship. Of these peregrini some 
(^ocii) had a constitution of their own, but were re- 
quired to furnish contingents of troops, or, as occasion 
required^ subsidies in money, grain, ships, &c. ; and 
sometimes also paid tributa. Their relation to the 
state was generally defined by written covenants 
(civitates liber cb et fcederatce), the terms of which 
varied according to circumstances ; by degrees, how- 
ever, their condition became one of extreme hardship. 
To these allied states which retained their own form 
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of ffovemment, belonged espeaally the Itdian tribes, 
and some nations out of Italy. 66. Other pertgrint 
were completely subordinate, being governed bv Ro- 
man laws and Roman magistrates, and compelled to 
pay heavy tHhuta (provinciales, dedititii). The pere- 
grini, having no part in the state, were excluded from 
the jus suffragii and honorum, and were liable to cor- 
poral punishment and ill-treatment at the caprice of 
the Roman magistrates. With regard to their private 
rights, they possessed neither the connubium nor the 
commercium^ In ancient times they were not allowed 
to plead in a court of justice, but were compelled to 
employ the services of some host or patron among the 
Roman citizens. This restriction, however, was re- 
moved, when a court was established expressly for the 
settlement of disputes between peregrini, or oetween 
foreigners and Romans. We find on several occasions 
that the peregrini were banished from Rome by legis- 
lative enactments. 

§ 17. Latini, 

67. Among the socii the most remarkable were the 
Latins, from whom the Romans derived their origin. 
The peculiarity of their relation to the Roman state, is 
expressed by the terms socii nomenque Latinum, At 
an early period Rome was on terms of hostility with 
the Latins. Under Tullus Hostilius, Alba was taken 
and its inhabitants tranrferred to Rome, where some of 
the most distinguished families were admitted into the 
class of Patricians. The war still continued under 
succeeding Kings, but in the reign of Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, Rome became the head of the Latin confedera- 
tion. After the expulsion of the Kings, the wars be- 
gan afresh, and continued until b. c. 493, when an 

• The laopoliiy, as it was called, or community of private rights, be* 
tween two free states, existed only in the ancient alliance of the Romans 
with the Latins and Hemici, and their still older commanion with the 
Caerites. In no other instance was it granted even to the most fiiToored 
of the 9ocii. 
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alliance was concluded, by which equal rights together 
with the connubium were secured to both parties. The 
Hernici also were admitted into this confederation, but 
Rome soon began to aim at supremacy. 68. These 
struggles, it is true, were several times interrupted, es- 
pecially by the Galhc war ; but at length (b. c. 338) 
the whole of Latium was brought under the Roman 
yoke. The Latins remained peregrini, probably with- 
out commercium and connubium, and w^re required to 
serve in the Roman armies. Still their connexion with 
Rome was more intimate than that of the other socii ; 
and under certain circumstances they might be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the city ; for example, if they 
had filled one of the highest offices in their own coun- 
try, or settled at Rome, and left issue male. The Ro- 
mans frequently employed the Latin people for the pur- 
pose of extending and consolidating their power, and 
spreading their language, a measure which was accom- 
plished by the establishment of colonies (colonics Lat- 
ince), commanded by Roman triumviri, and placed in 
the same position with the Latins themselves. 69. Af- 
ter the helium Latinumt the Latins and their colonies 
were admitted to the freedom of the city; and in the 
following year some cities in Gallia Transpadana, 
under the name of Latin colonies, were invested with 
the same privileges whi^eh the Latins had formedy en- 
joyed (jus Lata, Latinitas,y an arrangement which 
wa3 afterwards extended by the Emperors to the 
provinces. From the time of Tiberius to that of Jus- 
tiniaxH the name Latini (Juniani) was understood to 
express a sort of libertini who had the commercium, 
but not the connubium, and un4er certain restrictions 
might be admitted to the full privileges of citizenship. 
The rest of the Italian socii possessed a constitution 
somewhat less liberal, but in no essential particular 
different from that of the Latins. In the time of the 
Emperors this constitution was extended, under the 
name of jus Italicum, to cities in the ^provinces, 
where, without being connected with any personal 
privileges, it exercised an influence principally on 
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the legal position of landed property, ?nd the burden 
of taxation, Italy itself being free from all charges on 
land. 



C. Of the Servi. 

§ 18. Condition of the Slaves » 

70. Among the Romans, as among the other na- 
tions of antiquity, a portion only of the members of 
society enjoyed freedom at the expense of the rest, 
who were compelled to discharge the most laborious 
and degrading offices. The slaves were considered 
not as persons, but as chattels : like any other article, 
they might be bought, sold, ceded, and bequeathed by 
will. Until the time of Antonius, masters had the jtcs 
vitcB et necis (of which, however, they seldom availed 
themselves), as well as the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment at discretion {flagellum, lor a, virgce^ 
fur cay stigmata^ ergastulum, in pistrinum dari,^ piecti 
pendentem, crux). The slaves received a monthly 
allowance for their support {demensvm), but could not 
acquire property, except with the consent of their 
masters (peculium). They were partly slaves of pri- 
vate citizens, partly of the state; the latter were 
employed in public works. Slavery was the result 
either of birth or captivity (vendi sub coronA)* In 
ancient times insolvent debtors might be made slaves. 
Even a refusal to be registered at the census (in- 
census)r and a withdrawal from military service, might 
be punished by enslavement. Foreigners were often 
sold by the slave-dealers (mangOnes) in the great slave- 
markets at Rome. 

• Ergastulum, a private prison where the slaves worked in chains : 
in pistrinum dari, to be sent^^o the bake-house, to pound or grind com. 

* The slave being sold with a garland on his head : he stood on a 
platform (cdtasia) or a raised stone (lapis; hence de lapide etnptwm. 
esse). The Mango was bound to tell the slave's faults , &nd {preBstare} 
to warrant him with reference to faults not mentioned. A scroll {ttUUu9) 
toxmd the neck stated these &ults and his good qualities, Slc. 
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§ 19. Emaiicipated Slaves. 
72. Emancipation (manumissio) was effected either 
by entering the name of the slave in the Censor's books 
(censu), or by the observance of certain ceremonies 
before the prcetor {vindictA),' or by will (ttstamento). 
In later times, other more simple forms of manumission 
were employed {inter amicos, per epistolam, per men- 
tarn).* Augustus, by the Lex jElia Sentia, made the 
right of manumission dependent on certain conditions, 
which were regulated by the respective ages of the 
emancipator and emancipated. 73. The connexion 
between the freedman and the (libertinus ; and in 
reference to his master, libertus) and his former lord 
was not entirely dissolved by manumission. He as- 
sumed his master's nomen and p 
his client ; and if he died 'intes 
master inherited his property, 
the public rights of a free-boi 
quence of certain legal enaeln: 
were not always strictly observt 
ted into the city tribes ; and pr 
war, he was prohibited from serving in the army, and 
excluded from the magistracy and the Senate. The 
same regulation was also observed, as a general rule, 
with regard to it\% filii libertinorum. 



POLITICAL POWER. 
§ 1. Division of Political Power. 
74- In the best days of the Republic, political 
power was divided equally between the people, the 

• Viadiela = virga pmloris, qui perentiebantar sfrvi dnm liberi 
ficbant manumitiebaniurque capiii impoBitft (Schol. in Hor.). — The free- 
dom of ihe el»™ was demanded by a ficiLtious claimant (atserlor liber- 
lalia). The maaier, who was holding him, then lei him go {-anna 
™JMe6on,with the worda, Htmc homintm iibenim tne volo). The 
rindicta (al. ftiiuea) waa then laid upon his head, and he was tarned 
TBiind (hence, mmiunto tarbtai* eiii Marcns Dama. Ftri ). The Ptbs- 
tor ihen declared him free. 

* i. e b; inviting him to til al tablt with him and Yaa triendg, arit- 
ing him a Utter, &c. 
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Senate, and the ruling magistrates. To the peoj^ 
belonged the supreme majesty and sovereign power. 
They possessed the legislative authority, under which 
was comprehended the right of deciding questions of 
peace or war, the right of choosing magistrates, and 
the judicia capitis, until the introduction of the qucBS- 
tiones perpetucB (about b. c. 144). 75. The executive 
authority, strictly so called, with its overwhelming 
influence, belonged to the Senate. The officers of 
state were chosen by the people, for the purpose of 
presiding in the general assemblies, and of carrying 
out the decrees of the people and Senate in different 
branches of the administration. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the boundary line between the provinces of 
the various authorities was not always very distinctly 
drawn ; an imperfection which may be attributed to 
the confusion and struggles out of which the Roman 
constitution developed itself 
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§ 2. Comitia, 

76. The power of the people was exercise^ in the 
Comitia {comitium, sing., a place in the forum in front 
of the Curia Hostilia), that is, in assemblies regularly 
summoned according to law and by the proper 
magistrates, for the discussion and decision of public 
questions.^ Of these Comitia there were three sorts, 
curiata, centuriata, and trihuta. The curiata belong- 
ed to the old or Patrician form of government, and 
lost its importance when that party no longer retained 
its privileges. The centuriata comprehended all the 
people. The trihuta belonged exclusively, or, in a 
great measure, to the Plebs, to which they owed their 

' Concio (or eontio), on the contrary, is an aasembly convoked by a 
■ingle magistrate, for the purpose of giving information to the peofde <hi 
any particular sabject, or of deliberating on a proposed measure previously 
to the Comitia. 
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origin and importance. With the decline of the Re- 
public and of morals, for instance after the lex Julia 
(b. c. 90), the Comitia became a theatre for the conten- 
tions of unquiet spirits, the struggles of party, and 
bribery (divisores).^ Under Caesar and Augustus they 
lost their importance, and in the reign of Tiberius 
were entirely suppressed, 

§ 3. Greneral Regulations of the Comitia. 

77, The Comitia could only be held on certain 
days, especially appointed for that purpose {dies comi- 
tiaks), but never on festivals (ferice). It was re- 
quired that previous notice of tne time of meeting 
should be given by an edict, and that the subjects for 
discussion should be notified (promulgari). Before 
the Comitia for electing ^^magistrates, the candidates 
were obliged to announce themselves to the proper 
officers a certain length of time before the day of 
meeting {profiteri). 78. The business of the Comitia 
must be transacted in one day between sunrise and 
sunset. The proceedings were adjourned, if the Tri- 
bunes of the people interposed their veto (intercessio), 
or unlucky appearances presented themselves, such as 
thunder and lightning,* or, if an augur or magistrate 
who had the right to hold auspicia (servare de ccelo, 
spectio), and possessed the power of breaking up the 
assembly by the simple announcement that he intended 
to make observations, thought fit to object (obnuntiatio, 
alio die). The auspices of a superior magistrate had 
precedence over those of an inferior ; whence the fre- 
quent occurrence in the edict proclaimed by the Con- 
sul, " Ne quis magistratus minor de coslo servasse 
velit." The mode of proceeding at the Comitia will 
be discussed under the head of the Comitia centuriata, 
with which we are best acquainted. 

• Divieores were electioneering agents who paid the money: the 
interpreiet bought the vote: sequeairea held the money till it wa& 
earned. 

* An qnUptie fit was also thought ominous, and caused an adjourn* 
ment. Hence the epUepay was called morbua eomitialia. 
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§ 4. Comitia curicita. 

79. The Comitia curiata were held in the com 
Hum (76) in ancient times by the Kings, and after 
wards by the Consuls and rraetors* At first, they 
were the only assemblies of the whole people. At 
them laws were enacted, and th^ Kings elected or 
coofirmed in their authority; but after the introduc- 
tion of the Comitia centuriata, and the decline of the 
Patrician influence, they gradually lost their import- 
ance, and served principally for the investiture of 
magistrates with the imperium, or military command 
with the right of holding auspices.* In later times, the 
Curies no longer assembled, but were merely represent- 
ed by the lictors. To the^e Comitia belonged aJso 
the Comitia calata, which were appointed for the pur- 
pose of sanctioning certain proceedings, such ^u§8 wills 
and the detestationes sacrorum, 

§ 5. Comitia centuriata. 

80. The Comitia centuriata were held extra pojnas- 
rium,{5), generally by the Consul, but sometimes by 
the Praetor. After the division of the people by Ser- 
vius TuUius, nearly the same powers were exercised 
by these Comitia, as formerly by the Comitia cuinata, 
with the exception of such privileges as were retained 
by the latter, and were subsequently transferred to the 
trihuta, when the plehiscUa had acquired the force of 
laws, and public questions were discussed in these 
assemblies without any very definite restriction. In 
the Comitia centuriata the Consuls, Praetors, and Cen- 
sors were elected, laws passed and abrog3,ted, war 
ietermined on (for the first time in b. c. 427, after a dis- 
bxxiQ whether this could take place in consequence of 
a resolution of the Senate), and capital offences tried, 
antil the introduction of the qucestiones perpetuiSy 
when the judicial functions of the Comitia were grad- 
ually superseded. 

' Or, perhaps, they served for the confirmation by aagories o€ the 
elections which had previously been held in the Comitia centuriata. See 
Cicero adv. Rullum 2. 1 1 . 
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^ 6. Proceedings at the Comitia centuriata. 

81. The manner in which these Comitia were held, 
was as follows : the subject for discussion was publish- 
ed a trinundtnum (seventeen days) before the day o^ 
meeting. This interval was employed in preliminary 
discussions (suad^re, dissuadSre legem), in assembling 
the people {condones 76, note 7), and in canvassing 
for votes in the city and municipia. On the day of 
meeting, the auspices were consulted by the presiding 
magistrate, with the assistance of the augurs. The 
Comitia were generally held on the Campus Martins, 
They were opened with sacrifice and prayer by the 
presiding magistrate, who then granted permission to 
other magistrates and private citizens to discuss thfe 
question. 82. After the debate, it was allowed to the 
Tribunes of the people to interpose {inter cedere). If 
no objection were made on the part of the Tribunes, 
and no religious obstacle existed, the magistrate then 
called on the people to arrange themselves for voting, 
In the following form of words : " Si vobis videtur, 
discedite, Quirites." Then followed the rogatio ad 
populum, ** Velitis, juheatis, Quirites" (in suffragia 
mittere). The Knights voted first, then the other 
classes in regular order, seldom however including the 
fourth, and very rarely, if ever, proceeding as far as 
the sixth. This great preponderance on the part of 
the rich was afterwards diminished (probably between 
the first and second Punic war), through a more popu- 
lar arrangement of the Comitia, in which the division 
into tribes was allowed its influence. The century 
which voted first, was termed the prcerogativa, and 
was chosen by lot. 83. At first the votes were given 
vivA voce, but subsequently, after the passing of the 
kges tabellaricB, they were^ delivered in writing by 
means of a tabella, on which were inscribed either the 
words Uti rogas (i. e. " as you ask," = yes), or Anti- 

2U0* (" / am for the od state of things," = no) ; or in 
!omitia for elections the name of the candidate for 

' Antiquare =s in modum pristinum reducere. Fest. 

3 
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whom the elector voted. The centuries which wct6 
to vote passed over elevated bridges (pontes) into an 
enclosed space {ovile).^ Here the tdbellcs were given 
to them by the distributors (diribitores), and thrown 
into cistcBj from which they were afterwards taken and 
counted under proper inspection. Finally the result 
was proclaimed in a loud voice. The law adopted 
by the assembly was engraven on brass, and laid up 
in the cerarium, 

§ 7. Regulations common to the Comitia curiata and 

centuriata. 

84. The regulations common to both sorts of Co- 
ihitia were, that they should -be held in consequence 
of a decree of the Senate, and after the auspices had 
been taken (auspicato)* In the earlier times their reso- 
lutions were confirmed by auctoritas patrum, a term 
by which some understood the concurrence of the 
^nators; others, the confirmation by the Comitia 
curiata of the resolutions passed at the Comitia centu- 
riata. In either case it is a remnant of the ancient 
form of government, the importance of which was lost 
after the passing of the lex Puhlilia (b. c. 339), which 
provided, that this ratification should precede the 
election. 

§ 8. Comitia trihuta, 

85. The regulations mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph did not apply to the Comitia tributd, which 
were held intra as well as extra Pomasrium (5). These 
meetings were first introduced at the trial of Coriola- 
nus (b. o. 451), but their legal establishment was founded 

' There was undoubtedly a difference between these ovilia and the 
septa erected by Csesar on the Campus Martins, which were used only 
ibr a short time at the Comitia tributay and afterwards served for public 
■hows, inc. In the Comitia they probably served for the partition of the 
tribu9. 

* The decision of the Augurs could even reverse a resolution formally 
adopted by the pomitia : thus b. c. 444 the three first Tribuni ndlitwm 
fOfuulari poteataie were obliged to resign their offices Aufrurum decreio 
fuati vitio ereati, &c. Liv 4, 7. 



_j 
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on the laws of Volero Publilius (b. o. 471). Their ju- 
dicial authority belonged in all essential matters to an 
ejriier period ; for the Tribunes, until the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, were in the habit of citing before this 
assembly persons accused of high treason. At these 
Comitia they chose the Magistratus plebeii (after the 
lex Publilia in 471), and minores, as well as the 
jEdiles curules, and to a certain extent the Military 
Tribunes ;* and after the lex Domitia (b. c. 104), the 
election of priests, which had previously taken place 
by co-optation, was committed to them, but under a 
peculiar form : but they became important, especially 
in a legislative point of view, when the plebiscUa ol>- 
tained oy three enactments (lex Valeria Horatia, 44^, 
Publilia, 339, Hortensia, 286) the force of laws. 86. 
Subsequently resolutions were passed in them respect- 
ing public questions, partly on the motion of the Sen- 
ate \ex auctoritate senatus), without any clear distinc- 
tion between Comitia centuriata and tributa, partly 
independently of the Senate. To these Comitia be- 
longed exclusively the power of passing laws affecting 
public interests strictly so called ; for example, the 
leges agraricB, frumentaricB, tabellarice, and various 
laws relating to private affairs. They were generally 
held by the Tribunes^^ of the people, and might be pro- 
rogued by the obnuntiatio (78). The Patricians, whose 
influence in these Comitia was inconsiderable, seem to 
have absented themselves from them. The legislative 
power was withdrawn from them by Sulla, but restored 
m the Consulship of Pompey and Crassus (b. c. 70). 



B. Senatus. 
§ 9. Province of the Senate, 

87. The Senate possessed the administrative au- 
thority, comprising the maintenance of religious wor- 

* It would Bcem that even the Trihuni militum consulari potestate 
were also chosen at these comitia. See -Liv. 5, 18. Niebuhr 3, page 330 
note. 
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ship, the manaffement of affairs connected with finance 
and taxation, me levying of troops, negotiations with 
foreign and allied nations, embassies, the administration 
of the provinces, &c. It exercised an influence over 
legislation, and until the time of the Gracchi the 
Judges were chosen from its members. In extraordi- 
nary emergencies it called on the magistrates to act as 
circumstances might require, in the following form: 
" Videant Consules, 4^., ne quid detrimenti capiat Res- 
publica ;" and especially in such cases, allowed itself 
occasionally te exercise an authority which exceeded 
the limits defined by laws. Under tne Emperors it lost 
its real power ; but continued until the time of Jus- 
tinian to exercise some legislative authority, to elect 
the republican magistrates, to superintend the cerarium, 
and the provincial administration, and to act as a court 
of criminal justice. 

§ 10. Mode of proceeding in the Senate. 

88. The Senate was convoked (convocahatur, coge- 
hatur) and held by the Kings ; in the times of the Re- 
public, by the Consuls or other principal ma^strates. 
Praetors, Dictators, Interreges, and also by the Tribunes 
of the People. It generally assembled in the Curiae 
(especially the Curia Hostilia), but might be held in 
any place consecrated by the Augurs, especially in 
temples; for instance, in the cedes Concordice, and 
cedes BelloncBy where audience was given to foreign 
ambassadors (Senatus iis dabatur). The meetings of 
the Senate were either regular (senatus legitimus), or 
extraordinary {senatus indictus), which might be held 
on any day except the days of the Comitia. Like the 
assemblies of the people, the meetings of the Senate 
were held between sunrise and sunset. 89. The pre- 
siding magistrate having announced the subject for 
deliberation {referre ad senatum), each member was 
called upon to state his opinion (rogare sententiaSy 
sententias dicere), which he delivered either by a single 
word, sitting (verbo sententiam dicere, verbo assentiri). 
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or on his legs in a set speech.* In the earlier times the 
Princeps Senatus, or member whose name stood, at the 
head of the list (a title of honour), and at a later period 
the Consules designati were first called on ; then the 
question was put to the others in the order of their 
official rank. The member to whom the question was 
put often digressed into other public matters {egr^di 
relationem, diem dicendo consumer e), if this were not 
previously forbidden. 90. Then followed the actual 
voting (discessio, pedibus ire in sententiam alicujus), at 
which a separate vote was occasionally demanded on 
each particular proposition, on which a resolution could 
be founded {divide sententiam). The decree, when 
passed (Senatus consultum, decretum) was written 
down, and like the laws and other public documents, 
laid up in the cerarium under the care of the Quaestor. 
To make a decree of the State valid, it was requisite 
that a certain number of members should be present 
(numerus legitimus, Senatus frequens). Those who 
absented themselves without reasonable cause, or 
grossly violated the standing orders, might be punished 
by a pecuniary fine or the distraint of their goods 
(pignora ccedere). The Tribunes could dissolve the 
decrees of the Senate by XhQiv intercession A resolu- 
tion passed by an insufficient number, or stopped by 
the interposition of the Tribunes, was termed Senatus 
auctoritas. 



C. Magistratus.'' 

§ 11. History of the Magistracy., 

91. In ancient times the supreme executive and 
judicial authority was possessed by the Kings, although 
probably restricted by the Senate and the popular 

• This was merely an expression of opinion, which he was allowed to 
retract when he actually voted, e. g. Silanus in Sallust.. Cat. cap. 51. 

' The word " Magistratiw" signifies both the office and the person 
who holds it. 
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assemblies : they were the leaders of the army, and 
performed several religious rites, which were after- 
wards intrusted to the Rex sacrijiculus. For their 
support they had an allotment of the agerpublicus, of 
which the Uampus Martins, which after the expulsion 
of the Kings became public property, formed a part. 
We read also of a Tribuntis Celgrum afid a Prcefectus 
urhi; but veryiittle is known of these offices. After 
the expulsion of the Kings (b. o. 509), two Consuls 
were appointed, whose authority at first was almost 
equal to that of the Kings. 92. But as the power of 
the Plebeians increased, there arose a new office called 
the Tribuneship of the People (b. o. 494), and in con- 
sequence of the increase of territory and population, it 
was necessary gradually to divide the public business. 
The management of the lists of citizens, and the care 
of the public morals, the administrations of justice and 
of police, were separated from the Consulship, and^ 
committed to officers especially appointed to those 
duties. Thus the Censorship was created b. c. 444, 
and the Prsetorship and j£dileship, b. g. 367. For the 
benefit of the provincial administration, and the carry- 
ing on of war, the time of continuance in office was 
often prolonged (prorogare imperium, provinciam). 
Latterly this became a regular practice ; whence the 
appointment of Proconsuls and Propraetors, and, on 
account of the increased amount of business, the aug- 
mentation in the number of several magistrates, such 
as the Praetors and Quaestors. 93. Augustus appro- 
priated to himself ti^ choice of Consuls, Tribunes, and 
Censors, assumed the title of Pontifex Maximus ; and 
at last, under the name princeps, united all the powers 
of the state in his own person. In the time of the 
Emperors, most of the great officers retained, it is 
true, their names and outward distinctions ; but many 
changes were introduced, and unless the office were 
j;ield by the Emperor himself, it lost most of its actual 
authority. New magistrates were appointed in accor- 
dance with the actusS conditions of the state ; such as 
a Prafectus Vrbi, or superintendent of police, who 
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was afterwards invested with the supreme criminal 
jurisdiction, a Prcefectus Prcetorio, who was originally 
the commander of the standing body of life-guards 
established by Octayian (Augustus), but after the time 
of Tiberius, possessed considerable influence over the 

fovernment and the administration of justice, and a 
^refectus Annonce, or superintendent of the commissa- 
riat. 94. From the times of Diocletian and Constan- 
tine, an entirely new organization of the government 
and public offices was introduced, in which the traces 
of antiquity were gradually obliterated by the adminis- 
tration and titles of a court (consistorium, principis, 
comites, the higher state officers). In our succeeding 
sections we shall take a closer view of the magistracy, 
particularly under the Republic. 

• § 12. Magistracy of the Republic — Its character and 

position. 

95. The magistrates were partly ordinarii, partly 
extraordinarii. To the ordinary belonged the Con- 
sules^ Prcetores, Censores, JEdiles Curules et Plebeii, 
QucBStoreSy and Tribuni Plebis, although the last, 
strictly speaking, were not magistrates. The extraor- 
dinary were the Interrex, Dictator, Magister Equitum, 
and Prcefectus Urbi, who under peculiar circumstances 
undertook the duties of the magistracy.* The higher 
ordinary magistrates were the Consuls, Praetors, Cen- 
sors, and Curule iEdiles, all of whom enjoyed nobilitas, 
or official rank. 96. If we compare the Roman magis- 
tracy with that of more modern states, we perceive a 
striking difference. For example, the offices were not, 
as in our day, a provision for the holders, but mere 
honorary distinctions {honores), with which they 

* To this class belong also the Decemviri legibua scribendis, and the 
Tr^uni Militum consulari potestate, who were placed at the head of 
the state for a definite period. 

• To these we may add, although somewhat different, the temporary 
commissions given to individuals for some particular purposes, such as the 
establishing a colony, or the administration of provincial afiairB in timet 
of scarcity. 
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were invested by popular election ; and which were 
not only without remuneration, but in some cases, as 
that of the iEdileship, entailed a considerable expense. 
It was only when the majesty of the people was to be 
represented, that any assistance was given by the state 
to tlie magistrates ; at the reception of foreign ambas- 
sadors, for instance, or when they travelled abroad with 
the imperium, or as bearers of any public commission ; 
on which occasions, they received from the exchequer 
a sum of money sufficient for their outfit, travelling 
expenses, and support : but in later times this liberality 
.was sometimes abused by persons who drew the state 
allowance when travelling on private business. 97. In 
the latter days of the Republic, the administration of 
the provinces was also extremely lucrative. Another 
difference was, in the time for which they held the 
appointment. During the Republic this was only one 
year, with the exception of the Censorship, which was 
held at first for five years, and afterwards, for a year 
and a half. By allowing so short a time, the Romans 
hoped to secure their freedom, and promote activity in 
the public ofiices. At a later period, however, the in- 
crease of their dominion rendered it necessary that the 
time of continuing in oflice in the provinces should be 
extended. A third distinction, which strikes us very 
forcibly, was the indifference of the state with regard 
to the qualifications of her magistrates, no proof of 
capacity being required previously to entering on the 
oflSce, and its continuance being too short to teach any 
practical knowledge of business. Within no very con- 
siderable space of time the same individual might run 
through the whole course of oflScial appointments, civil 
as well as military. 98. We can only explain this by 
supposing, that in those days the act of government 
was more simple than at present : many arrangements, 
which are now matters of state, being left to private 
activity, and many of the details being intrusted to 
paid men of business. Lastly, the universal interest 
in public affairs which belongs to a republican forrnjbf 
government, the great publicity, and the concentration 
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of all the functions of state at Rome, rendered the 
necessary preparation easier to the candidates, and 
qualified the people for the prudent exercise of their 
elective franchise. On extraordinary occasions, such 
as the choice of a Dictator, and the election of Cicero 
to the Consulship, great foresight was employed. In 
matters of great importance, the magistrates were 
assisted by a consilium, e. g. the Consuls by the Senate, 
the provincial officers by the nearest Senators (Sallust, 
Jugur. c. 62), and the general by his council of war. 
The inferior ofiicials had also considerable influence. 

§ 13. The subject continued, 

99. Until the time of Tiberius the people chose 
their own magistrates. At first it was necessary that 
they should be Patricians, but at a later period it was 
considered sufiicient that they were free born. The 
Plebeian ofiices (the Tribuneship of the people, and the 
Plebeian iEdileship) could not be held by Patricians. 
If a Patrician desired to fill one of these offices, it was 
necessary for him to be admitted by adoption into a 
Plebeian- family, as in the case of Clodius. The offices 
were sought for and held in the following order: 
QucBstor, Trihunus or jEdilis, Prcetor, Consul, Cen- 
sor. Originally it was a necessary qualification for. 
oflSce, that the candidate should have served ten years 
in the army ; afterwards a certain age was required, 
which was fixed by the lex Villia annalis (b. c. 180) 
at twenty-seven (or thirty-one) for the Queestorship, 
thirty-seven for the iEdileship, forty for the Praetor- 
ship, and forty-three for the Consulship {consul suo 
anno, i. e. elected as soon as he was eligible). 100. 
All candidates for offices {candidati, so called from 
their toga Candida) were required to give in their 
names (nomen profiteri) to the magistrates who pre- 
sided in the comitia, in order that their qualifications 
might be examined, and at the same time they endeav- 
ored to secure votes by reconamending themselves to 
the people {anAire, amkitio, ambitus, prensare). In 

3* 
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the earhr times the magistrates generally entered on 
their office {inire magistratum) on the first of January, 
with the exception of the Tribunes of the People, who 
commenced their duties in December. Between the 
election and their entrance on office, they were termed 
designati. At their investment the auspices were 
held, and an oath administered (jurare in leges). 101. 
No one could hold two of the higher offices at once, 
nor be re-appointed to the same within ten years. 
Some of these regulations were relaxed on special 
occasions Qegihus solvi). Thus Scipio Africanus 
minor was chosen Consul the first time in his thirty- 
seventh year (b. c. 147), on account of the Carthaginiah 
war, and the second time, without being a candidate 
for the office (b. c. 134) on account of the Numantian 
war. C. Gracchus was chosen a second time Tribune 
of the People without canvassing (b. c. 122), and Ma- 
rius, the second time Consul (b. c. 104) during his 
absence on account of the Cimbrian war. 

§ 14. Of their authority and its limits. 

102. The generial term for magisterial authority is 
potestas (e. g. Tribunus Militum consulari potestate ; 
tribunicia potestas). The power of the Roman magis- 
trates within their own jurisdiction <was very consider- 
aUe. They had the right of publishing edicts each 
within the province of his own office, of taking the 
auspices (with the, exception of the Proconsuls and 
Projn-aetors), and of holding condones. As a general 
rule Comitia and meetings of the Senate could only be 
held by the higher magistrates ; the Censor, however, 
could not call the Senate together, and his officisJ 
intercourse with the people was confined to the public 
meetings. Of the inferior magistrates, only the Tri- 
bunes, on account of their peculiar position in the 
state, had the right of assembling the Senate. The 
magistrates had also the power of enforcing their 
authority by the infliction of fines (mulctam dicere). 
103. The higher officers enjoyed tl^ vocatio, that is. 
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the right of summoning any. absent person before them 
by virtue of their office ; and the inferior ones, suph 
as the Tribunes, possessed the prehensio, that is, the 
right of arresting any one who was present. A magis- 
trate could not be cited before a tribunal during the 
continuance of his office ;^ but in very strong cases, 
such as that of Lentulus in Catiline's conspiracy, he 
was compelled to abdicate previously to his trial. As 
a general rule, however, he was irremovable, but might 
voluntarily retire from office if the auspices had not 
been correctly taken (abdicare se magistratu). The 
highest official authority, which belonged to the Con- 
suls and Praetors, was called imperium, a term origi- 
nally expressive of m military command, but afterwards 
used for the right agendi cum populo, and of compel- 
ling obedience. 104. The imperium was committed 
to the magistrates by a lex curiata, but could not be 
exercised by the pro-magistrates at Rome. Thus if a 
pro-magistrate who enjoyed the imperium in one of 
the provinces desired to have a triumph at Rome, it 
was requisite that the imperium, strictly so called, 
should be conferred on him for that day by a plebisd- 
turn. Security against malversation in office was 
afforded by the provocatio to the people f by the in- 
tercessio, either of a Tribune of tne People, or of a 
magistrate of equal or superior rank, and by the re- 
sponsibility to which the magistrates were subject 
after the expiration of their term of office. The in- 
signia of the higher magistrates were the toga prce- 
texta {S29),. sella curulis^ and lictors with fasces (130) 

* ** The proposition, thus generally stated, is at least very doabtfbl. 
Cknnpare amongst odieTS Drumann, Hist, of Rome, I. p. 62." — Oaen* 
hrHegen. 

' The provocatio existed in the time of the Kings> but was sobse- 
quently confinned by a lex Valeria (b. c. 509), and two more recent 
leges Valeria (b. c. 449 and 300). Under this head may be classed the 
Porcian and other laws, by which corporal punishment was abolished, 
and banishment substituted for death, and a lex Sempronia introduced by 
Gracchus, which enacted that no judgment should fall on a Roman 
citizen's caput, injussu populi. 

■ The Sella curulis was the chair of state, resembling a camp-stool, 
but with legs of a double curvature. It was inlaid widi ivorf (henoe 
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before those who had the imperium. The ex-magis- 
trates {censorii, consulares, prcBtorii, cBdilitii, quces- 
torii) enjoyed a rank corresponding to that of the 
offices which they had filled. 

§ 16. Consuls, Decemviri, Military Tribunes with 

consular authority. 

105. The original name of the Consuls seems to 
have been Prcstores. They were the highest office in 
the state, and exercised authority over all other magis- 
trates, except the Tribunes. From them the year was 
named. Thfey took the lead in the deliberations of the 
Senate and the popular assemblies, carried their de- 
crees into effect, and transacled the most important 
occasional business, but after the introduction of the 
Praetorship had little to do with the ordinary adminis- 
tration of justice. In time of war they levied the 
army, and partly chose the Tribunes, Centurions, and 
as many legati as had been voted by the Senate. If 
there were only one war, the command was generally 
divided. In the event of there being more than one, 
the apportionment took place either l)y lot (sortiiio), 
or by verbal agreement {comparatio). If necessary 
on account of the war, their term of holding the impe-, 
rium was extended (prorogabatur). 106. In the latter 
days of the Republic they commanded the army, not 
in their year of Consulship, but in the following year as 
Proconsuls. If a Consul died during his year of office, 
another was chosen in his place (subrogatus, suffectus). 
The distinctive mark of the consular dignity was 
twelve lictors with fasces (130), who preceded each 
Consul in turn for a month (the other being preceded 
only by an accensus : but in the camp, each Consul 
had the fasces).* In the time of the Emperors, the 

ebur curule) ; its name is derived from its being fitted to be carried in a 
carriage (currus), when it was folded up. The derivation from curia 
is less probable, as curulis is the regular adjective firom currus : e. g. 
equi curules (in the Circensian games), curules triumpkh &c- 

* The meaning of Consul Major is uncertain : (1) either the Consal 

' who was elected by the greater number of votes : or (2) the elder : or 

(3) the Consal who had the fasces (bat this would make the term bel<»ig 
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Consulship lost its importance ; several were chosen 
every year, who continued only a few months in office 
{ordinarii — suffecti). After the partition of the em- 
pire, the Consuls were not doubled, but were chosen 
sometimes in the East, sometimes in the West, and 
now and then one in each. The last occasion on 
which a private individual filled the office was in the 
year a. d. 541. 107. The succession of Consuls was 
twice interrupted for a time. In the first instance by 
the Decemviri who were chosen in b. c. 451, for the 
purpose of framing a legal code, the other offices and 
the provocatio (104) being meanwhile suspended. 
This office was filled in the first year by Patricians, 
in the second year half of them were Plebeians. The 
second interruption was caused by the disputes which 
arose in consequence of the Canuleian project of law 
(b. c. 445) respecting the admission of Plebeians to 
the Consulship. It was agreed on this occasion that 
Tribuni Militum consulari potestate should be created, 
and that Plebeians, as well as Patricians, should be 
eligible to the office. This form continued, with the 
occasional revival of the Consulship, until the passing 
of a law proposed by Licinius (b. c. 367), which pro- 
vided that one of the Consuls should be chosen from 
the Plebeians. The number of these Tribunes was at 
first three or four, and subsequently six.* 

§ 16. Prcetors. 

108. The Praetorship nmst be viewed as a branch 
of the Consulship, .which in the course of time, when 
business increased, was separated from that office. 
This happened in the year b. c. 367, and is generally 
represented by historians in the light of an indemnifi- 
cation to the Patricians for being compelled to share 

alternately to both). Gellius says that by the lex Julia the title wai 
conferred apon the one who had the most children, including those whc 
had fallen in war. Niehuhr thinks it belonged originally to him who wai 
chosen from the tribe of highest rank, the Ramnea. 

• In Liv. 5. 1. eight are mentioned, an account which can hardly b« 
eorrect. 
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the Consulship with the Plebeians. How closely this 
magistracy resembled the Consulship may be inferred 
from the fact, that the Praetors were the deputies of 
the Consuls in the Senate and the Assemblies of the 
people, and that they sometimes even took the lead in 
questions relating to war, and commanded the armies 
of the state ; and also from the circumstance that the 
office in the earlier times was often filled by Consu- 
lares, 109. The especial province of the Praetor was 
the administration of justice. At his entrance on the 
office, he published an edict in which the rules of law 
by which he intended to be guided were set forth, and 
older edicts altered or modified as occasion required. 
Arrangements were also made by him for the adminis- 
tration of justice, and judges or jurors, chosen {judices 
dare). It is worth observing, nevertheless, that in 
appointing to this office, no regard was had to the 
legal knowledge of the candidate, who was obliged, if 
he did not possess it, to obtain the assistance of regu- 
larly educated jurists. The Praetor had also the man- 
agement of the costly ludi ApoUonares. In the year 
B. c. 242 the office was divided, the Prcetor urbanus 
being charged with the settlement of disputes between 
citizens, and the Prcetor peregrinus with those which 
occurred between foreigners, or foreigners and citizens. 
By the edicts of the former the jus civile, and by those 
of the latter the jus gentium was enlarged.' Some- 
times, however, the duties of both offices were dis- 
charged by the Prcetor urbanus, when the services of 
the peregrinus were required in the camp. 110. 
When Sicily and Sardinia were added to the list of 
Roman provinces, the number of Praetors was raised 
to four, and after the conquest of Spain to six, for the 
especial administration of the provinces. But as in 
the meantime the qucestiones perpetuce had been intro- 
duced (b. c. 144), which were committed to the four 
Praetors, they generally remained at Rome, and admin- 
istered the provinces as Propraetors.^ At a later period 

• " A very doubtful assertion/' — OsenhrUggen. 

' Flrom the time of SuUa to that of Caesar, on account of the number 
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their number was raised to sixteen. Under the Em- 
jrors thijs office also lost its importance, its duties 
^ restricted for the most part to the management 
mbjd public games. The ftsetors had lictors with 

fasces (130), in the city two, and in the provinces six. 

§ 17. Censors, 

111. By the constitution of Servius TuUius, the 
supreme magistrate was required to hold, every five 
years, a muster of the citizens for the purposes of taxa- 
tion and conscription (censum agere). In the days of 
the Republic this duty was discharged by the Consuls ; 
but in the year b. c. 443 an especial magistracy, origi- 
nally patrician, was created, viz., that of the two Cen- 
sors, who continued in office at first five years, and 
subsequently a year and a half. The census, however, 
on account of religious scruples or other circumstances 
was not always held within the time appointed by law. 
The Censor had no concern either with the adminis- 
tration of justice or the affairs of war, and consequently 
possessed no imperium, and with the exception of the 
registration, had no right to deal officially either with 
the people (agere cum populo) or with the Senate ; still 
the office continued to be one of great influence and 
importance (Livy 4. 8.), and as requiring public confi- 
dence and respect, was latterly filled exclusively by 
Consulares snA. could only be held once.' 112. The 
quinquennial census was held according to a form pre- 
viously settled by the Cens6rs in the villa puhlica on 
the campus Martius. Each citizen was required, on 
pain of being punished as an incensus, to insert his 
name in one of the lists, which were arranged tributim. 
He was obliged to deliver in on oath a statement of his 
own name and that of his father, his age, landed 
property, and the rest of his res mancipi (145) but not 

of qwBstioneSy special judges (judicea qutBationui) were appointed, who 
were not magistrates. Madv. de Ascon. Ped. p. 121. 

* We have only a single instance of a person's being elected a second 
time to the Censorship. 
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of his ready money, or his property in the ager publU 
cus or in the provinces. No debts were taken into the 
account. A tax was then imposed proportionate to the 
property, and sometimes an extraordinary impost might 
oe laid on unmarried persons, and increased in propor- 
tion to the expenditure.* 113. To these duties of the 
Censor was added the censura mommy or guardianship 
of public morals, with the right of inflicting the penalty 
of ignominy (not pasna, but nota, animadversio, igno- 
minia), generally on those who were guilty of impiety 
towards their family, perjury, a disorderly course of 
life, faithlessness towards clients, extravagance, refusal 
to serve in the army, and such like offences. The 
penalties were, expulsion from the Senate (senatu 
mov€re)y^ or from the equestrian order (equum adimere; 
vende equum) ; the punishment expressed by the term 
tribu moveriy which means either removal into an infe- 
rior trihus (that is, into one of the city tribes), or was 
equivalent to in Ccsritum tahulas referri? i. e. to being 
reduced to the condition of a civis sine suffragio ; and 
lastly cerarium facerey which probably means a discre- 
tionary increase of the offender's property tax. 1 14. 
In the earlier times all citizens were personally enrolled 
at Rome ; but when all the Italians were admitted to 
the privileges of citizenship, the provincial lists were 
forwarded from the country to Rome. Either of the 
Censors might reverse the judgments of the other, and 
the Censors of the following lustrum^ might remove the 
ignominia inflicted by their predecessors. If one of 
them died, his colleague was obliged to resign his oflice. 
115. An especial branch of the Censor's duty was the 
care of the public buildings and places of recreation, 
and the farming out of the public revenues, and 

' This part of the Censor's duty ceased of course with the removal 
of the property tax b. c. 167. 

* In the year b. c. 70, sixiy-four members were expelled the Senate. 

• After the Gallic war a hogpitium was concluded with the inhabitants 
of Caere in Etruria, who were afterwards made civea sine auffiragio. 

' Lustrum = spatium quinquennale ; it was properly the name of 
the great national purification solemnized every five years, at the closing 
of the census. 
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making contracts subject to the authority bf the Sen- 
ate. For taking these contracts and providing the 
necessary security, large companies were formed con- 
sisting of the richest citizens, especially the Knights 
(publicani). After the year b. c. 50, no more Censors 
were chosen by the people, nor was any census held. 
During the imperial reigns the office was sometimes 
discharged by the Emperors themselves, but neverthe- 
less fell gradually into disuse. 

§ 18. Curule and Plebeian jEdiks. 

116. Contemporaneously vdth the Tribunes of the 
People tw6 Plebeian iEdiles were also created to act 
as managers of the plebeian religious festivals, and as 
assistants of the Tribunes. At a later period, when 
the Licinian law was passed (b. c.^367), two Curule 
-fidileships were added, which from the beginning seem 
to have been held alternately by Patricians and Ple- 
beians. The duties of the iEdiles were the manage- 
ment of the public games, superintendence of public 
buildings, squares, water-cojurses, streets, and roads,* 
administration of the police, and punishment of certain 
offences against its rules. They were also charg;ed 
with the duty of securing a sufficient supply of grain* 
and other wholesome provisions, and of inspecting and 
settling weights and measures. 117. The difference 
between the Plebeian and Curule iEdiles was unim- 
oortant; it would seem, however, that the latter, who 
were permitted to bear the same insignia as the higher 
magistrates (104) were charged with the management 
of the ludi magni maximi or Romani (290), and 
Megalesii (289) From the time of the first Funic 
war these games were celebrated principally at the 
expense of the iEdiles themselves, and towards the 
end of the Republic, enormous sums were expended as 
a means of recommending them to higher oflice*. 

* WOiat relation they bore in this particalar to the Cenwohip i» 

distinctly known. 

» In extraordinary caacs a PraifectuM ammim wis dioaea. 
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Caesar added two JE!diles CereMles. We hear nothiog 
of this office after the third century. 

§19. QiuBStors. 

118. The origin of this office is unknown. It is 
supposed by some to have been established in the time 
of the Kings. Thus much we know, that the Quaes- 
tors were chosen at first by the Consuls, but after the 
year b. c. 447 by the people, and that the office origi- 
nally was patrician, and filled by two persons, to whom 
two others were subsequently added. These last 
accompanied the Consuls in tneir campaigns. After 
the complete subjugation of Italy (since b. c. 265), four 
new officers were added for Italy. Sulla increased the 
number to twenty. 119. The city Quaestors kept the 
accounts of the exchequer (cerarium), and managed its 
receipts and expenditure under the direction of the 
Senate ; they also received foreign ambassadors, and 
had charge of the standards and archives of the state, 
which were kept in the cerarium. The provincial 
Quaestors managed the financial afiairs of the provinces, 
provided for the transmission of coin to Rome, kept 
the accounts of the war department, and were intrusted 
with the custody and sale of the booty. Latterly their 
provinces were assigned to them by lot. The Quaes- 
torship was the first step to the higher offices of state^ 
and gave its holder the right of attending the meeting 
of the Senate, the vacancies of which were latterly m 
a great measure filled up from the Quaestors. The 
office continued with many alterations through the 
ififiperial reigns ; but the city Quaestorship was reduced 
to insignificance by losing the management of the 
(Brarium. 120. Under the Quaestors, in ancient times, 
were the Tribuni eararuV who were charged with the 
payment of the soldiers. They seem to have beea 
private citizens, with a fixed and not inconsiderable 
census, who were intrusted with the collecting and dis- 
bursing, or perhaps only with disbursing the pay of the 
soldiers. This office had disappeared in Cato's time. 
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and the name, which was afterwards revived, was used 
in a different sense. 



§ 20. Tribunes of the People, 

121. When the people, excluded from public em-m 
ployments and overwhelmed with debt, rose against 
the Patricians in the year b. c. 494,' a compromise was 
effected by the establishment of an office called the 
Tribuneship of the People, which was pronounced 
sacrosanctus (i. e. the person of the holder was declared 
inviolable) by a lex sacrataJ The number of the Tri- 
bunes was at first two or five, but after the year b. c. 
467, it was raised to ten; all of whom, by a later 
enactment, must be chosen from the people, no right 
of co-optation being reserved to the Tribunes them- 
selves. They were not strictly speaking magistrates, 
nor had they any especial office in the government, but 
were simply bound to protect the Plebeians by their 
intercessio against the encroachments of the Patricians. 
122. They soon, however, arrogated to themselves the « 
right of summoning the Patricians before the tribunal 
of the people, and oy degrees assumed the initiative in 
the proposal of laws at the Comitia tributa. When 
the distinction between Patricians and Plebeians lost 
its political importance, the object of the intercessio 
was to oppose those encroachments on the rights of 
the people, which were attempted by the government 
through decrees of the Senate, or exhibited in the con- 
duct of public officers ; and this intercessio was some- 
times enforced by confiscation or arrest. They had 

• This was the first secession. The second took place in the year 
B. c. 449, in consequence of the dtseatisfaction caused by the govenunent 
of the Decemviri ; the third in the year b. c. 286, on account of the op- 
pressed condition of the people. 

' ZfCgea sacrattB were certain laws which provided that those who 
transgressed them should be 8acri. They were especially such as were 
enacted to secure the sanctity of the people's rights, e. g. the provision 
that the Tribunes of the People should be Plebeians, or that proceedings 
tffecting the caput of a Roman citizen should only tak^ place in the 
Comitia eenturiata. 
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the right of attending the meetings of the Senate, and 
of calling it together. One Tribune could nullify the 
decisions of the • rest by his intercession^ a right which 
often afforded to the opposite party the means of ren- 
dering the intercessio of the Tribunes inoperative. 

^23. Tiberius Gracchus, however, ventured to propose 
to the people the deposition of a protesting Tribune. 
Their authority extended only 1000 passus beyond the 
boundaries of the city, nor could they be absent from 
Rome one whole day. No Patrician, nor any citizen 
whose father was still alive and had filled a Curule 
office, was eligible to this dignity. With the decline of 
public morals abuses in the interdessio often occurred, 
e. g. in the case of Baebius in the Jugurthine war. 
(Sallust. Jugurth. cap. 34.) Sulla deprived the Tri- 
bunate of its most important privilege, the initiative in 
pr6posing laws, and only left it the auxilii latio ; but 
these restrictions only continued to the Consulate of 
Pompey and Crassus (b. c. 70). Augustus received 
the Tribunicia potestas, with which succeeding Em- 
^ perors were also invested. The Tribunate was re- 

* tained, but without the possession of any influence or 
authority. 

§ 21. Inferior Officers, 

124. Among these we may reckon the Triumviri 
capitalesy who were charged with the execution of 
police ordinances, the discovery of offenders, arrests, 
the superintendence of prisons and executions, and the 
punishment of slaves and inferior persons ; the Trium- 
viri monetales (or iii Viri AAAFF. = auro, argento, 
ceri fiando feriundo)^ who superintended the coinage, 
which generally took place at Rome ; four Curatores 
viarum, two K)r Rome, and two for the immediate 
neighbourhood. These were charged with the con- 
struction of roads : but the maintenance of the great 
public highways was let by contract to persons ap- 
pointed by the Censors. The Decemviri Ktihusjudi- 
• 

' This does not seem to have been originally the case. 
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candts. All these officers were called collectively the 
Vigintiviri, Lastly, the Triumviri nocturni, or super- 
intendents of the precautions against fire. 

§22. Extraordinary Magistrates, Dictator, Interrex, 

Praefectus urbi. 

125. The extraordinary magistrates were those 
who,' under peculiar circumstances, undertook the 
functions of the others. A Dictator, or Magister 
Populiy appears to have been chosen, for the first time, 
in the year b. c. 501, in the occasion of a dangerous 
Latin war, and subsequently was often elected (dicta* 
torem dic'ere) during foreign wars or intestine disturb- 
ances, and sometitnes even for less weighty reasons, 
e. g. for the holding of Comitia, conducting the puyic 
games, and, after the battle of Cannae, for the purpose 
of choosing senators. Originally they were elected at 
the Comitia curiata, on the recommendation of the 
Senate ; and after the auspices had been taken, the 
newly-elected magistrate was invested with the impe- 
rium : at a later period, the Dictator seems to have 
been chosen by the Senate or the Consuls. 126. He 
received, or chose for himself as an assistant, a Magis- 
ter equitum {Mag. equ. dicere, cooptare), with the rank 
of Praetor. Oriffinally, the Dictator possessed full 
kingly power, witnout appeal (provocatio), and, there- 
fore, had twenty-four lictores, with the fasces cum 
securibus ; all other offices were suspended, with the 
exception of the Tribunate. The Dictatorship, how- 
ever, lasted only six months, and in most cases was 
laid down at the end of a much shorter period, as soon 
as the affairs, on account of which it was assumed, 
were completely settled. The office was, at firs.t, 

Eatrician ; but, subsequently, was held also bjr , Ple- 
eians. At a later period, its power was circum- 
scribed; the Tribunes might resist the abuse of the 
dictatorial power, and some of t^e higher magistrates 
were also allowed to continue in office under the Dic- 
tatorship. At the end of the Republican period, Sulla 
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and Caesar were invested with a perpetual Dictatorship. 
127. On the death of a King, according to Livy, the 
Senators formed DecuruB, each of which had its Presi- 
dent ; the ten were charged with the eovernment, but 
only one had the insignia of office. The supremacy 
of each Decuria lasted, however, only five days ; and, 
in this manner, the interregnum was continued until 
a new election. In the time of the Republic this 
practice was revived, when it accidentally happened 
that no magistrate was present to hold the Comitia; 
for instance, in the year b. c. 444, when the three first 
Trihuni Militum consulari potestate were compelled to 
lay down their offices because the auspices had not 
been correctly taken. The Interrex was chosen firom 
the Patricians (inten'igem creare, prodere), and this 
office always remained patrician. After a long inter- 
val we again find Interrfiges towards the end of the 
Republic. 128. We have already mentioned the Prcs- 
fectus urbiy or Custos urhisy a Viceroy appointed to 
act during the absence of the King. Such an officer 
was retained in the time of the Republic as representa- 
tive of the Consul, when he was absent at the ferict 
LatincB (288). This, however, was merely the ob- 
servance of an old custom ; the official duties of the 
Consul being discharged, strictly speaking, by the 
Praetor. Augustus introduced a police magistracy 
under this name, which, by degrees, under the Em- 
perors, became an office of importance. 

§ 23. Inferior Officers. 

129. A number of inferior officers were placed at 
the disposal of the magistrates for the transaction of 
the less important business. The most considerable 
among these were the Scribce, who formed a corpo- 
ration (ordo) which was divided into Decurics, and 
paid by the state. The places in this corporation 
were saleable. At first they were not much esteemed, 
being generally Hbertini, but afterwards the office 
became one of importance ; and on account of their 



' 
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experience and knowledge of business, the Scribes 
often acquired considerable influence over the less ex- 
perienced magistrates. They were distributed among 
the magistrates by lot {ScrihcB, Consulares, Prcetorii, 
&c.). 130. An inferior order of public servants were 
the PrcBcones, or Heralds ; the Lictors, who preceded 
the higher magistrates (with the exception of the Cen- 
sor and CuruTe iEdiles), to indicate their office and 
execute their commands.* Apparitores, Accensi (Ser- 
jeants), Viatores (Messengers). The magistrates had 
also servi puhlici to wait on them. 

$ 24. Commissioners appointed for special purposes, 

131. Among the extraordinary commissioners ap- 
pointed for the temporary management of. particular 
afiairs (Curatores), we find the Prcefecti annonce,^ 
who were appointed in the olden time to regulate the 
suf^ly of grain in seasons of scarcity ; e. g. L. Minu- 
cius, in the year b. c. 440. There were also Tnwm- 
DiW, Quatuorviri, Decemviri coloniis deducendis or 
agris dividendis, Duumviri cedibus dedicandis, and 
many similar offices. 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE STATE. 

A. The Laws and their administration. 
§ 1. Classification of the Laws^ 

132. The Roman jurists make a distinction be- 
tw^n jus publicum, i. e. the regulations observed in 
tl^ Roman state for the maintenance of the constitu* 

• They bore the fasces, or bundle of rods tied up with an axe {aecu- 
n»), before the Consuls in the camp: but in the city, hy sl law of P. 
Valerius Fublicola, only one Consul had the fasces, and neither of them 
the secures. In the camp the Prstor had six Lictors, with the fasces 
and secures. See Diet. Antiq. s. v. fasces. 

' The office of Prafectus annona was revived in the person of Pom- 

Ey, and was re-establi^ed as a standing employment in the time of the 
nperon. 
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tion, and the administration of public affairs, and the 
jus privatum. To the latter belongs the jus civile, or 
rights peculiar to the Romans, and tne jus gentium, or 
code by which all the nations known to the Romans 
were blodnd. 

§ 2. Origin of the Legal Codes. 

133. The jus civile owes its origin to customs 
which, at a very early period, were sanctioned by 
fixed laws, among which the most ancient were those 
named the leges regies.^ The groundwork of all suc- 
ceeding legislation was the decemviral code (b. c. 451 
-450), which was augmented by the addition of stat- 
utes, leges centuriatcBy as well as leges trihunicice, after 
ih.e plehiscUa (resolutions of the popular assembly) had 
acquired the force of laws. These laws were drawn 
up by the magistrates, and approved by the people.' 
The edicts of magistrates, especially of the ftsetors, 
were thus an important element in the legal code, and 
composed what was called the jus honorarium. The 
Prcetor urbanus, for instance, when he entered on his 
office, published the regulations which he intended 
to adopt during his administration. 134. This edict, 
it is true, only continued in force for his year of office; 
but the more important provisions were copied from 
one edict into another, and after the time of Cicero, 
the whole might be considered as a settled code, which 
was never much altered in any essential particular. 
'We must not, therefore, look on the edicts as merely 
capricious regulations, but rather as ordinances by 
which the more ancient provisions, which had become 
obsolete, \i^e repealed, and new rules introduced 
with a regard to the rights of custom or of justice. 
Through these edicts the jus civile was developed in 
the same manner as the jus gentium through the edicts 

' We find some fragments of these, as weU as of the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, in ancient wrilere. 

' It has been disputed, whether the decrees of the Senate were also 
a Boarce juria civUia ; bnt it hardly seems probable that they coqld hsTe 
had. 
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of the PrcBtor peregrinus and the provincial aothori- 
ties.* The development of the common law, or law 
of custom, was also promoted by judicial decisions 
(res judicata), and the responsa of well-known lawyers, 
who became important personages in the time of the 
Emperors, when respondents were publicly aj^inted. 

§ 3. Same subject continued — Under the Emperors, 

135. Prom the time of Augustus, the decrees of the 
Senate, and, at a subsequent period, the imperial ordi- 
nances (constitutiones principum) had the force of 
law. The edicts of the rrsetors were gradually 
brought to a close, but the writings of Jurists became 
more voluminous. At a later period many collections 
of royal ordinances were made, such as the codex 
Tkeodosianus, a work compiled under the sanction 
of the Emperor Theodosius II. ; together with its 
Appendix, Novellce. 136. Under Justinian there ap- 
peared a celebrated collection of laws, which was 
divided into three parts : — (1) The Codex, an assem- 
blage of constitutions, especially those which related 
to the rights of private persons. (2) The DigestcB, or 
Pandectce, a selection from the writings of the most 
renowned interpreters of the law. (3) The JnstitU" 
tioneSi a short system of jurisprudence. To these 
were subsequently added the Codex Repetitce Prcelec 
iionis, a revision of the Codex (which was thereby 
repealed. O.), and the Novellce, an appendix contain-^ 
ing later ordinances. Almost contemporaneously with 
Justinian there appeared collections of laws also in the 
Western Empire. 

§ 4. Judicia publica and privata. 

137. The administration of justice extended partly 
to causcB puhliccB, and partly to causjce private. The 
eauscB puhlicce had re^rence to the whole state ; the 
private^ to the rights of individuals <Mf private offences, 

* Very doubtful. O. 

4 
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taoh as theft ; hence the diyisions of trials into pubHat 
sxkdprivaia judicia. In both cases it is a peculiarity 
of Roman law, that the investigation of facts and the 
ai^lication of the law to the case were not, as they 
are with us, the business of the same person, the 
Judge ; but, in the time of the Republic were strictly 
separated : the legal question being examined and de- 
cided by a magistrate, the question of fact by judices 
{judges or jurors), who were no magistrates, but pri- 
vate individuals. The proceeding before the magis- 
trates is styled jus, that before the judices, judicium. 
It w'as not essential that either the magistrate who 
decided the law of the case, or the judges who pro- 
nounced in the question of fact, should be lawyers ; 
but in doubtful cases they were required to avail them- 
selves of legal advice.* 

§ 5. Magistrates. 

138. The administration of justice was at first in 
the hands of the Consuls, but, at a later period, in 
those of the Praetors. The Praetor settled the genersJ 
mode of proceeding by his Edict, and chose judges or 
jurors for the trial of individual causes. After the 
preliminary proceedings {in jure), he gave them in- 
structions with respect to the factum, on which he left 
them to decide. It was the Praetor's duty to provide 
that their sentence, when pronounced, should be car- 
ried into effect. The collective name for the exercise 
of the Praetor's judicial functions was jurisdiction and 
it was indicated by the words do {judices), dico (jus), 
ADDico {judicatum). He presided in the jiriicial 
Comitia. The Prcetor urbanus was occupied in the 
settlement of lawsuits between citizens and foreigners, 
or between one foreigner with another. 189. The 

• We muBt, however, remember that legal knowledge, in the time of 
die Republic, was more widely diffused than in onr day. The laws of 
tlie Twelve Tables were often, in the olden time, learnt by heart by 
■ehoolboya. The publicity of judicial proceeduiga contributed also to th» 
diHemination of this knowledge. 
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Other Pra&tors were chained with the admrnistration 
of criminal justice, after the introduction of the qums^ 
tibnes perpetuce (182). In the municipal towns and 
colonies justice was administered in a similar manner 
by a local magistracy. In the provinces the jurisdic- 
tion was exercised by the Governor, in accordaiH^ 
with a provincial 'edict, aud figreeably to the peculiar 
circumstances of the province. In the days of the 
Empire the chief magistrate was the Emperor himself, 
and under him were the Senate, the Prafectus urhi, 
and other magistrates. The difference between jus 
B,nd judicium f 137) ceased after the reign of DiocFetiaB, 
when the magistrate himself was the judge (both of the 
taw and of the fact), 

§ 6. Indices. 

140. The investigation of the factum, and the judi- 
cial decision consequent on such mvestigation, belong- 
ed to private judges, or rather jurymen, who were 
chosen by the Praetor according to fixed rules, and 
divided into DecuricB {JudiceS' selecti ; in certain cases 
called Arhitri and Recuperatores).^ By thes0 judges, 
public as well as private questions were decided. At 
first they were Senators; but from the time of C, 
Gracchus, the office was held by Knights. At a later 
period, many attempts were made to restore the judi- 
da to the Senate, but this was not efiected until the 
time of Sulla. Under the Consulate of Pompey and 
Crassus (b. c. 70), they were divided among the Sena- 
tors, Knights, and TribunU cerarii,^ but were taken 
away from the Trihuni cBrarii by Caesar. In the 
municipal towns and provinces the judicial functions 
were also discharged by citizens selected for that 

• See note on this chapter in the Questions upon itf» 
f These were persons chosen from the class of Plebeians, with a 
qualification of 200^00 H.S. Their name is borrowed ftom the old 
Tribuni ararii, who, whilst their office, which had long been discon- 
tinued, remained, acted as assistants to the Quaestors ; and, as persons 
Intrusted with considerable sums of money, were necessarily required to 
bd of pcoved BfAvebef. 
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cfioe. 141. Besides the court of the Prastor we read 
also of a centumviral court, which, undoubtedly, was a 
very ancient tribunal for the settlement of civil ques- 
tions, especially those which affected the rights of 
property and inheritance. We are not, however, 
accurately acquainted with the extent of its jurisdic- 
tion. The number of the judges was properly one 
hundred and five; three for each of the thirty-five 
tribus. We find them still existing in the days of the 
Umpire. Mention is also made of a Decemviral court 
{Decem^ri litibus jucUcandis), concerning which very 
£ttle is known. 

§ 7. Counsel — Advocati. 

142. The counsel (PatroTn, Oratores) were not 
necessarily accomplished jurists any more than the 
other legal officers. After the' passing of the lex Cin- 
da de donis et muneribus (b. c. 204), they were not 
allowed to receive money or presents : at a later 
period, however, the salarium became general. An- 
other class of counsel were the Advocati, friends of 
the contending parties, who attended for the purpose 
ci displaying meir sympathy, and assisting the litigants 
with their advice* • 

§ 8. Jurists. 

143. The Jurists (JuriscoTisulti, prudentes) were 
all of them originally Patricians, as being the only class 
acquainted with the fasti and actiones, or ancient forms 
of process. They directed the Prcetor as well as the 
Judices, gave the litigants advice and rules for their 
conduct (respondire de jure, cavire), and compiled 
documents (scribere). Their answers had often an 
indirect influence even on legislation ; and this influ- 
ence increased considerably in the days of the Empire. 
In the reign of Augustus there arose two schools of 
Jurists, differing from one another in their interpitsca- 
tion of the law. One of the most renowned Jurists 
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was Gaius, who flourished in the reign of Antoninus. 
Many important fragments of his works have been 
discovered by Niebuhr. 



Private Rights. 

§ 9. Qualification. 

144. The chief qualification for the enjoyment of 
civil rights was the being a free Roman citizen, none 
other having the connubium and commercium. Thus 
slaves and those who had undergone a capitis demi- 
nutio, maxima and media, were excluded from a parti- 
cipation in these privileges. By the same rule, for- 
eigners were at first devoid of rights. By degrees, 
however, the severity of these regulations was relaxed, 
especially by the edict 6f the Praetor, and more liberal 
forms were introduced. Another qualification for the 
full exercise of civil rights, was independence of the 
severe Roman domestic discipline (patria potestas), or 
being sui juris. No citizen could engage in any legal 
iwocess until ^he had attained a certain age ; but latter- 
ly, regulations were also adopted for the benefit of 
minors, subject to such restrictions as were necessary 
for their protection. ^ 

> 

§ 10. Classification of Private Rights — Rights of 

Things. 

145. Private rights are divided by Jurists into 
rights of things, rights of obligation, family rights, and 
rights of inheritance. In speaking of the rights of 
things they distinguish between occupation (possessio, 
or the usufruct and right of employment, e. g. of the 
ager puhlicus) and actual proprietorship or ownership 
(dominium).^ This dominium was either the strict 
Quiritarian right of property (ex jure Quiritium\, or 
that natural right which even peregrini might possess. 

" This expression was not in* use so early as the time of CHcero. 
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The strict right of oumerskip, with reference to res 
wtancipi (i. e. certain possessions which in the olden 
time were considered of the greatest importance, such 
as Italian freeholds, slaves, fourfooted beasts, &c.),' 
could only be acquired by the observance of certain 
stringent forms. 146. The most important of these 
forms, all of which presuppose the person about to 
acquire the dominium to be in possession of the civitaSt 
were : (1) mancipatio, i. e. a symbolical representation 
of a purchase in presence of five witnesses (who must 
be puberes (160 note), and a Kbripens.^ This form 
was used also in adoption and emancipation. A simi- 
lar legal process, by means of a sjrmbolical weighing 
out of the purchase-money, was called nexus or nexum^ 
which, however, is in some cases distinguished from 
mancipatio. (2) In jure cessio, i. e. renunciation in 
form of a process, by which the magistrate assigned 
(addicere) the property to the claimant.* (3) Usu^apio 
or prescription (dommii adeptio per continuationem 
possessionis, Ulp.), by which natural possession might 
become Quiritarian. The period that established pre- 
scription for immoveable property was two years, for 
other property one year. The regulations respecting 
prescription were afterwards altered. 

^11. Bigots of Obligation, Obligation by Contract 

147. Obligatio is such a relation between two 
persons as gives to the one a certain claim on the other, 
or entitles him to require the performance of certain 
offices. According to the Roman Jurists, all obligatory 
rights owe their origin either to contractus or delictum.^ 

• Things of which the ownership coulct not be so acquired, were we 
maneipi, 

' So called quia Itbram aneam tetubat : the purchaser holding the 
thing to be purchased, struck the ^cale with a brazen coin, asserting that 
the thing was now Aw, purchased ex Jure Quiritium by that coin/ 

• The three parties were the, seller (in jure cedena), the purchaser 
(pindieans), the Praetor (addicens). 

• Many matters were thus the subject of civil proceedings, which 
with OS would be tried in a criminal court, e. g. theft^and robbe^. 
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By the old strict Roman law, contracts could be en- 
tered into only between citizens, and were confined to 
certain set forms. At a later period they were entered 
into also by peregrini ex jure gentium, and the severity 
of the ancient law of obligations was relaxed by the 
Edict of the Praetor. 148. The principal forms for 
contracts are : (1) nexus, i. e. a transaction in presence 
of witnesses per ces et libram ; and this symbolical 
borrowing had the force of an actual obligation, which 
was thereby established. By the laws of the Twelve 
Tables the condition of debtors who bound themselves 
by nexus*^ was one of great hardship ; the insolvent 
debtor being liable to be put to death or sold as a slave, 
or, as was more ccwnmonly the practice, being compel- 
led to work out the debt in his creditor's household. 
In the year b. c. 326 a law was passed exempting the 
person of the debtor from imprisonment in chains. 
At a later period, however, we find that punishment 
again inflicted for debt. (2) Verbal contract {stipu- 
latio), which was entered into by means of a question 
from the creditor, and a corresponding answer on the 
part of the debtor {sponsio, responsio), (3) Written 
contracts, which must be in the Latin language, and 
have especial reference to the entry in the ledger codex 
(tahulce) accepti et expensi, which was kept by every 
Roman man of business, and was admitted as evidence 
of debt. . 149. To impose such an obligation, is styled 
nominafacere (scribere, perscribere), and consisted in 
entering the debtor's name with the sum due among 
the disbursements. This entry could of course only 
take place with the acknowledgment and consent of 
the debtor : but we are ignorant of the form in which 
such consent was conveyed. Payments were fre- 

* The difficulty of payment was greatly increased by the high rate of 
interest, and disturbances often arose in consequence. A certain rate was 
at first fixed by the Twelve Tables ; but although many subsequent laws 
were also enacted for the purpose of diminishing usurious interest, it still 
continued tp be a fruitful source of discontent. In the provinces, espe- 
cially in later times, the evil reached an enormous height. An extraor- 
dinary measure for the diminution of debts was the tabuUe noviB in the 
time of Sulla. 
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qvently made through bankers {argefUarii, mensarU, 
trapezitai)^ in 'whose hands many persons deposited 
their property, and whose books were often admitted 
as evidence in legal jHroceedings. In the provinces 
obligations were incuired by syngr&pha, that is, by a 
covenant signed and sealed by both creditor and 
debtor. 

§ 12. Obligation by delictum. 

150. Obli^tions ex.delictis extended generally 
speaking to ptrtum, rapina, injuria, damnum injuria 
datum. (1) Furtum was styled manifestum, when the 
thief was taken in the act. By the laws of the 
Twelve Tables such an offender might be put to death 
with impunity, if taken in the night, or even by day, 
if he resisted. In any case he mi^ht be handed over 
to the owner of the property, and kept in chains. By 
the prsetorian law, fourfold restitution was enjoined in 
cases of furtum manifestum ; and twofold in those of 
furtum nee manifestum, (2) Injuria ; by the laws oi 
the Twelve Tables, the talio (the law of " an eye for 
an eye," &c.) must be enforced in cases of actual per- 
sonal injury, unless the disputes were settled by com- 
promise. For smaller offences of this description a 
pecuniary penalty was inflicted. By the praetorian 
law a higher line was substituted for the talio, 151. 
(8) Damnum, or injury done to the property of another, 
was atoned for on certain terms fixed by the law. 
Predatory attempts on the property <rf others were 
viewed in the same light in the early days of the Re- 
public ; but when such attacks became common in the 
Civil War, a penalty in quadruplum was imposed. 

§ 13. Family rights — Marriage. 

152. By the Roman laws, a marriage, to be com- 
pletely valid (matrimonium justum), presupposed con- 
nubium on both sides ; that is to sot, originany equality 
of rank, and afterwards, by the Canuleian law (b. c. 
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445)4 the possession of full political privileges (ciniim). 
Such a marriage was contracted either in a stricter en 
in a looser form. The first of these consisted eithei 
of (1) confarreaiio, i. 8» a solemn sacrifice and several 
ceremonies in presence of the Pontifex maximus and 
Flamen dialis, followed by the conveyance of the bride 
to the bridegroom's house with various observances ; or 
(2) coemptio, i. e. an imaginary purchase (per cbs et 
lihram), with certain settled forms ; or (3) usus, i. e. a 
full year's cohabitation. 153. By these forms the bride 
was withdrawn from the control of her father or guar- 
dian, became in all respects a member of her husband's 
family, and was entirely subject to him (in manu esse, 
conventio in manum). By the looser form no such 
dependence was incurred, the wife still remaining sub- 
ject to her father or guardian, or at her own disposal* 
The more strict marriage, especially that by confarre- 
atioy gradually became rarer than the other form. 
MatrZoniuJ injustum, or mixed maxriages between 
Romans and foreigners, were invalid in law, and neither 
secured the rights of citizenship to the children, nor 
invested the father with the patria potestas (157). 

§ 14. Same subject continued. 

154. Bigamy and marriages within the nearest de- 
grees of affinity, for instance, between a brother and 
sister, or even between adopted or step brothers and 
sisters, were strictly prohibited. The marriage was 
usually preceded by a betrothal {sponsaKa, sponsa, 
pcmta), which might be cancelled. When the marriage 
took place, it was customary for the parents or nearest 
relations of the bride to give a dowry (dos), concerning 
which, in later times, legal provisions were made. 
The marriage might be annulled, either when one of 
the parties underwent a capitis deminutio maxima or 
media (for instance by imprisonment or exile), or by 
divorce (repudium, properly speaking on the part of the 
husband ; repudium renuntiare, nuntium remittere, di- 

vortium, discidium). 155. The marriages by confarrea- 

4# 
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tkm (152) were dissolved by an act of diffarreation. 
In the older time divorces were very rare ; but latterly 
they became much more frequent ; and the marriages 
contracted under the less strict form were dissolved 
without any formality. The sanctity of marriage was 
enforced by the Censors, who sometimes imposed 
heavier taxes on unmarried persons. In the reign of 
Augustus a law, called the lex Poppcea, was passed, 
wim the view of restraining celibacy, which had 
become almost universal. 

5 15. The Parental Authority, Adoption. Arroga- 

tion. 

156. With a valid marriage was connected the 
pairia potestas, which even in cases of adoption and 
arrogation, was very extended. Arrogation was used 
in the case of independent persons, and took place at 
the Comitia curiata in presence of the Pontifex maxi- 
musi By Adoption, dependent persons and minors 
were transferred to another guardian. It was con- 
cluded in presence of a magistrate by a threefold act 
of mancipation (146). We read also of adoption by 
will, or declaring a person heir of the testator on 
condition of his taking the same name. The father 
had the right of puttmg to death, scourging, selling, 
and disinheriting his adult children, and, under certain 
restrictions, of exposing "new-born infants 157. All 
propertv acquired by a son in patrid. potestate belonged 
to the mther, who nevertheless was not obliged to dis- 
charge debts contracted by his children. Sometimes, 
however, the father granted to his son a private allow- 
ance (peculium), which he might resume at pleasure, 
or inherit in case of the son's death. The parental 
authority was forfeited by the father's or son's losing 
the freedom of the city ; by arrogation on the side of 
the father, or adoption on that of the son ; by the mar- 
riage of the daughter ; or lastly by emancipation, which 
was effected by a threefold act of mancipation (146) 
vod manumission. 
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§^16. Agnatio, Cognatio, Affinitas. 

158. In a legal point of view, a distinoticn was 
drawn between agnatio, cognatio, and affinitas, (1) 
Agnatio was that affinity which conferred a com- 
munity of civil rights on persons connected by blood 
in the male line, e. g. sons of the same father, or 
cousins whose fathers were brothers. The Agnates 
enjoyed the right of inheritance, and the tutila, or 
guardianship of minors. (2) Cognatio was the general 
term for the natural relationship ; hence for such rela- 
tionship as it existed between peregrini, capite demu 
nuti, and blood relations in the female line, e. g. between 
the mother's brother and sister's daughter. (3) Affini- 
tas was connexion by marriage. These two last had 
very little legal importance in ancient times, but were 
afterwards by the praetorian law pronounced valid 
grounds for a claim of inheritance or guardianship. 

§ 17. Gentilitas, 

159. By the term gentes in the most ancient times 
were understood those great alliances or clanships be- 
tween Roman Patricians, which were held together by 
nomen, sacra, inheritancie, or other bonds of union. 
To such a gens the clientes were attached as subordi- 
nate members. The Patricians alone claimed the term 
gens, although similar alliances probably existed among 
the Plebeians ; and when at a later period marriages 
were contracted between patrician and plebeian fami- 
lies, doubtful questions would arise respecting the right 
of gentilitas. 

§ 18. Chiardianship, 

160. The guardianship of minors,^ or the adminis 
tration of their property, was either settled by will, or 

^ Inqntberes and tninores miist not be confi>imded. The age oipuber- 
ta» . . . when the tutela ceased, ended, according to Jnstiiiian's Code, at 
fonrteea for a male, twelve for a female. iTiey were minore» till twenty- 
five. ' 
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fell to the nearest agnati (158), or, in default of any 
such, was fixed hy the ma^strate. The guardian who 
discharged his office unfaithfully was condemned by 
the laws of the Twelve Tables to forfeit double the 
amount of the property wasted, and was also subject 
to a certain description of infamy {turpe judicium 
tutekB), The guardianship also of women, whethei 
widows or unmarried (both of whom were styled 
tddua:), was either conferred by will, or by their own 
choice, if the will permitted such an arrangement, or 
by the nearest agnates (158) or the decree of a magis- 
trate. 161. Women, however, of full age might them- 
selves manage their property, and only under peculiar 
circumstances required the auctoritas of a guardian ; 
in cases, for instance, where legal proceedings accord- 
ing to the old strict forms were requisite. For lunatics, 
persons of weak understanding, and spendthrifts, cura- 
tores were sometimes appointed on the application of 
the family. These curatores were charged with the 
management of the ward's property, and were respon- 
sible for the due discharge of their office. Minors ako 
received a curator nominated by the Praetor. 

§ 19. The ancient Right of Inheritance. 

162. The old strict law of inheritance required that 
the testator should possess, through the commercivM^ 
the full right of making a will (testamenti f actio), from 
which all were excluded who were in the potestas or 
manus of another, as well as all peregriniy minors, and 
women who were under tutela or curatio (161). No 
peregrinus could be named as an heir. The rights of 
mheritance possessed by females were circumscribecJ 
by the lex Voconia, in which among other provisions it 
was enacted that no person whose property amounted 
to 100,000 sesterces should make a woman his sole heir, 
or bequeath her more than the half in the form of a 
legacy. 163. In the time of Augustus, cwlibes and 
orbi were excluded from the right of inheritance. At 
a very early period we find three descriptions of will ' 
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(1) the testament in' the Comitia calata, which were 
held twice a year for ihia purpose;^) in procinctu, 
verbally in the presence of witnesses.^node employed 
in time of war ; (3) per as et libram, by a fictitious 
sale to the heir. This last description was retained the 
" longest. The inheritance was either devised to one 
person only (kares ex asse), or there were several 
cokceredes (e, g. hares ex dodrante'), sometimes the 
will designated a htsres secundus. 164. A testament 
was invalid (testamentum rumpitur), if the testator had 
lost the commercium, or made a more recent will, if the 
heirs were unable or unwilling to take possession of 
the inheritance, or if an agnate (158) was born after 
the execution of the will. If a man died intestate, his 
natural heirs were his wife and children (who had been 
in manu and potestate), and in default of such, his 
r failing those his gentUes. The in- 
eedman, who left no natural heirs 
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of the provisions of the civil law of 

ixceedingly unjust, e. g. the exclusion 
smancipated children, these sever© 
clauses were in various ways softened and modified by 
the prffitorian law. Hence the preetorian rule of suc- 
cession, by which the honorura possessio was estalv 
lished, which, however, did not constitute ownership 
without usucapio (146). The prastorian testament was 
in writing, but was not valid against an older disposi- 
tion according to the civil taw. Sometimes the Pr^tor 
granted bonorum possessio contra tahulas^ by which he 
conferred the right of inheritance on the nearest rela- 
tions, who had been passed over iii \h% will, but not 
expressly disinherited ; or secundum tabulas, by which 

• The A» (= 12 Biieia) represeuling ihe vihole properly, the iodtam 
{= 9 uneia) lepreaented (tV=) i °^ '^^ v\io\ri ealale. The mmilar 
phraseB will b« ewily determined by conmlling the d'viaion of the Ai 
m 155. 
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it vu granted to them, notwithstanding the informality 
of a wili in a s^t legal point of view, provided only 
that it were in ^ting and cont^ed the usual exprea- 



Judicia Privata. 
§21. Legia Actiones. 
166. The proceedings of the Roman tribunals were 
conducted vivA voce, and consisted partly in the de- 
cision of legal questions by the magistrate (in jure), 
and partly in the investigation of the fact by judicei 
(injudicio). The most ancient forms of legal process 
were the legis acHones, i. e. certain introductory 
formulEe founded on the words of the law, and various 
symbolical ceremonies. They 
and required the persona) ap[ 
(rei apud Cic. ; actor, petitor ; 
The smallest departure from 
involved the loss of the suit, 
forms the most important, and 
retained, was the legis actio si 
pecuniary deposit was made 
gainer of the cause received I 

that of the loser escheated to the public exchequer. 
167. To this were frequently added, in pleas in rem, 
the vindicicE, a symbolic form, by which each party 
asserted his right to the subject of dispute, by laying 
his hand on it, upon which the Praetor assigned the 

fiossession provisionally until the question was decided, 
n the case of immoveable property, or of objects 
which could not be brought entire into court, the two 
parties either 'adjourned to the spot, accompanied by 
the Praetor, or brought into court a portion of the dis- 
puted possession, for instance a sheep from a flock, or 
a clod (gleba) from a farm. 
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§ 22. FormuUe actionum. 

168: At a later period the old legis actiones were 
gradually discontinued, and only the legis actio sacra^ 
mento retained in particular cases ; for instance, as the 
form in which proceedings were commenced before the 
tribunal of the Centumviri. The symbolic forms were 
at the same time abolished, and in their plape were 
introduced a series of new forms of pleading (actiones), 
which were admitted into the Edict, and one of which 
was applicable to each case. These more yaj^j^d forms 
were frequently by a legal fiction connecteSnvith the 
older system, that being assumed as fact, which did not 
in reality exist; an arrangement by which property 
might be protected in many cases where ownership 
could not be established by the strict provisions of the 
civil laws; and persons (peregrini for instance) might 
acquire the right of pleading, which without such an 
arrangement they could not possess by the strict letter 
of the law. 169. It was incumbent on the plaintiff to 
choose that actio which was applicable to his case. 
An error in form in this respect was fatal to the cause 
(causd cadere), or at least occasioned its postpone- 
ment ; it was therefore necessary to have legal advice 
on this point. For instance, if the complaint related to a 
cerium, the plaintiff was nonsuited if he claimed more 
than his due {plus petere). If the cause was not thus 
rejected, the plaintiff received a formula, or written 
nomination of a judge, together with a setting forth of 
the fact, and the form of sentence which was to follow 
the fact, if proved, which was left to the judge for 
further investigation. 170. (These parts are according 
to Gains (iv. §39, p. 116; ed. Bonn.), (1) Demonstra- 
Ho = *ea pars formulae, quae praecipue ideo inseritur, 
•at demonstretur res, de qua agitur.' (2) Intentio = 
*ea pars formulae, qua actor desiderium suum con- 
cludit.' (3) Adjudicatio !=c *ea pars formulae, qxik per- 
mittitur judici rem alicui ex litigatoribus adjudicare.' 
(4) Condemnatio = *ea pars formulae, qua judici con- 
demnandi absolvendive potestas perihittitur.* All these 
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parts were not found in every formula.) Both the 
pleadings and the judgment in every actio which sought 
to recover from the defendant, stated a sum of money, 
pecunia certa or incerta, even ahhough the matter m 
dispute might be something else, a slave for instance. 
171. To these formulae wejre frequently added prcB- 
scriptiones or exceptiones, i. e. certain conditional 
clauses inserted by the magistrates on the prayer of 
either of the parties (postulare, dare exceptionem), e. g. 
ea res agatur, cujus rei dies fuit, with reference to a 
paymen^^ue by instalments (the action being for the 
recovery of* instalments then drie, this exceptio had the 
effect of leaving the question with respect to future 
instalments still open) ; or in form of an exception, e. g. 
si in eA re nihil dolo malo Auli Agerii factum sit 
nequefiat. The investigation of the fact on which the 
exception was founded, belonged to the judge. 

§ 23. Subject continued. Proceedings in jure. 

172. The proceedings commenced with the in jus 
vocatio, a summons which in ancient times had a sort 
of compulsory force dependent on the performance of 
certain ceremonial observances defined by the law 
(mantis injectio). Afterwards other forms of summons 
were introduced, particularly by vadimonium, or the 
deposit of security by the defendant for his appearance 
in court at an appointed time (vadari aliquem, vadimo- 
nium promittere, sistere, deserere''). 173. When the . 
magistrate and counsel were instructed by these pre- 
limmary proceedings concerning the character of the 
actio which the plaintiff desired to adopt, and in cases 
of necessity the oath against false accusation had been 
administered ; then, if the matter could hot be settled 
summarily, a day was appointed for the appearance of 
the parties in court, and on that day the proceedings 

' Vadimomum promittere, belonged to the defendant ; vadari, was 
the act of the plaintiff who accepted the security, vadimonium sistere, i» 
t6 appear in court as bound to do by these recognizances ; vadimonium 
deaerere, not to appear on the appointed day. 
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commenced either with a confession in court, or the 
administration of an oath. In the writ a judex was 
named, whom the plaintiff seems to have had the right 
of proposing, but who might ibe objected to by the 
defendant on the ground of partiality in this form, 
iniquum ejSro, Sometimes several judges were ap-, 
pointed (recuperatores^). Lastly the proceedings in 
jure concluded with a litis contestatio by which the 
way was prepared for the (actual trial, or) proceedings 
injudicio, 

§ 24. Proceedings in judicio. 

' 174. The proceedings in iudicio, which consisted 
of lengthened pleadings, might be concluded in one 
day or continued for several. The case was proved 

Eartly by witnesses, who deposed on oath, and might 
e cross-examined by the other side, and partly l)y 
documentary evidence (fahulce, literce, codices accepti 
et expensi,^ By the old legis actiones the personal 
attendance of both parties was requisite {nemo alieno 
nomine lege agere potest) ; but the process by formulcB 
allowed them to be represented by cognitores, i. e. 
certain authorized agents chosen in proper form in 
presence of the opposite party, and by procuratores^ 
whose nomination was more simple. At the close of 
the proceedings, the judge might either postpone his 
decbion, or decline to pronounce any (wow liquet), or 
he might deliver his sentence, against which, until the 
times of the empire, there was no appeal, the victori- 
ous party having an exceptio rei judicatce, 175. Still 
there were means of reversing an unjust sentence ; for 
instance, the interposition of some magistrate of equal 
or superior rank, or of the Tribunes; and sometimes 
the form of process might be vicious: for example, 
when the matter had been tried before an incompetent 

* Hence the formula began with Judex esio — ; or Becuperdtoret 
tunto — . - , 

* Tabul4» just(B and codicos accepti et expcroi were ledgers, into 
which the items of an accomit were transferred from the adversaria or 
day-book, in which they were first^posted. 
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magistrate. The operation of the sentence was some* 
times enforced by a sponsio panalis. Certain descrip- 
tions of condemnation, e. g. judicium tutilce and man- 
dati, were attended with infamy {judicium turpe). 
Non-appearance occasioned the loss of a cause. There 
were several modes of discouraging unnecessary or 
pettifogging actions ; such as the condemnatio in dup- 
lum, or the judicium calumnus, by which a pecuniary 
penalty was incurred. If the sentence were not obey- 
ed, a decree of the Praetor's followed, e. g. missio in 
bona venditionis causd, by which the judgment of the 
court was carried into full effect* 

§ 26. The Interdicta of the Prcetor. 

176. One peculiar form of action, or of commenc- 
ing an action, was the interdicta of the Praetor, that is, 
a preliminary writ, in which, on the petition of the one 
party, he enjoined or forbade something to the other ; 
certain facts being presupposed, which might become 
the subject of a judicial investigation, and a process 
ex interdicto. 



Judicia Publica. 

§ 26. Criminal Proceedings. 

177. The judicia publica had reference especially 
to such acts as were considered to be productive of 
danger to the freedom and security of the state, or in- 
jurious to the interests of the citizens in general. They 
were originally conducted by inquisitors (subject to the 
supreme authority of the Kmgs) who were nominated 
to that office (qucestores parricidii), and of judges 
[decemvtri), with an appeal to the people. After the 
expulsion of the Kings, these courts were presided over 
by the Consuls or Praetors ; or by Qucesitores especialljr 
appointed. Capital offenders were tried judicia popvli 
on the requisition of the Qucesitores (Liv. 2. 41.) 
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After the introduction of the Tribuneship, persons who 
had invaded the rights of the pecqple were sometimes 
summoned by their Tribunes before the popular courts 
of the Comitia tributa, and there condemned, as in the 
cases of Coriolanus and Cs&so Quinctius. 178. This 
jM-actice was afterwards abandoned in compliance with 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, which provided that 
capital offences should be tried only in the Comitia 
centuriata; and the Comitia tributa merely' retained 
the right of inflicting a fine, as in the case of Camillus. 
In consequence of the great number of offences, the 
so-called qucestiones perpetuce were introduced (about 
the year b. c. 144) for the trial of certain felonies. 
These were conducted by the four Praetors (qucesi- 
tores, qucBstioni prceesse), but afterwards also hyjudices 
qucBstionis especially nominated to that duty, who 
managed the proceedings injure (172, 173), the inves- 
tigation of the fact being left to the same judices who 
decided private causes. The immediate judicial au- 
thority of the people now declined by degrees ; whilst 
the qucestiones perpetuce steadily increased in impor- 
tance, and continued for a time even under the Em- 
perors. 179. The Senate had no judicial authority, 
strictly speaking, over the persons of citizens, but m 
extraordinary" cases such a right was frequently as- 
serted, e. g. against the Gracchi and Catiline's accom- 
plices. Under the Emperors it was invested with 
judicial authority in cases of high treason. The prce- 
fectus urhis had also a criminal jurisdiction, subject to 
an appeal to the Emperor as supreme judge. During 
the Republic, the criminal jurisdiction beyond the walls 
of the city (except in capital prosecutions) was exer- 
cised by the municipal authorities, and in the provinces 
by the governor. 

§ 27. Form of Criminal Proceedings, 

180. None but Magistrates could appear before the 
popular tribunals as accusdtores* Sentence was passed 
according to the usual comitial form. On the other 
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hand, any citizen migfat act as prosecutor in the Prae- 
tor's court ; and although it was esteemed dishonorable 
to make a trade of these prosecutions, yet to come 
forward on any single occasion as the denouncer of 
one who had violated the laws of his country, was a 
respectable office ; and in some cases men were even 
encouraged to undertake it by the promise of rewards 
from the state. If more than one prosecutor offered 
themselves, the principal prosecutor was determined 
by means of a previous investigation (divinatio), and 
the others were then styled subscriptores. 181. The 

Erosecutor commenced his proceedings by ^postulatio 
efore the Praetor, at which the name oi the accused 
was given in {delatio nominis) according to a settled 
form. After the oath had been administered, by which 
the prosecutor swore that he was not, to the best of his 
knowledge, about to make a false accusation (calum- 
nia), the receptio nominis by the magistrate took place. 
A day was then fixed for trjring the question injudicio. 
The judges were selected from the decurice judicum, 
and required to take an oath. Their^number varied 

fin most cases however exceeding 60), as well as the 
brms observed in their election, which generally was 
by lot, the contending parties having equally the right 
of challenge. Then followed the trial itself, which 
latterly was divided in most eases into two portions 
(prima et secunda actio), 182. In criminal proceed- 
ings persons might be compelled to bear vntness, but 
(by the lex Julia) not against their nearest relations. 
The examination {qucestiones) of slaves was accompa- 
nied even by the application of the rack (equuleus) ; 
but in capital causes it was at all events irregular to 
torture the slaves of the accused in order to obtain 
evidence against their master. The accused and his 
relations appeared in vestes sordidcB, Several defenders 
were often engaged ; after the civil wars, the number 
seems to have amounted to twelve, until it was kept 
within bounds by the lex Julia, Lastly came the 
judgment (sententia, either condemnation absolutio, or 
ampliation postponement of the decision). The votes. 
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of acquittal or coiidemiiation, were inscribed (by the 
kges tabellaruB) on tablets which were thrown into a 
cista. The security by vades served to insure the car- 
rying of the sentence into effect. Means of protection 
against unjust sentences were found in the appeal to 
the people, and the intercessio of magistrates equal or 
superior to the accusing magistrate, or of the Tribunes. 

§28. Crimes 

183. The offences which generally formed the sub- 
ject of criminal proceedings were the crimen majestatis 
(minuere majestatem), or violation of the dignity of the 
Koman peojJe, concerning which the laws best known 
were the lex Appuleia (b, c. 102) Corneliay Julia ; per- 
duellionis (high treason), and repetundarum (extortion 
in the provinces). The last of these was in ancient 
times the subject of a private action, which was 
decided by the recuperatores ; but afterwards it was 
made a criminal offence, for the repressing of which 
many legal enactments were passed. After the gov- 
ernor had laid^cTown his office, an indictment was pre- 
ferred against him at Rome, and those who prosecuted 
such a magistrate to conviction, were rewarded with 
the freedom of the city. Other crimes of this descrip- 
tion were peculatus, embezzlement, or illegal disposal 
of public money: amhittts^ canvassing for office by 
means of bribery and other unlawful expedients (an 
offence which was very common, and the laws against 
it very numerous) : vis ; concerning the vis puhlica 
the most remarkable enactment was the lex Plautia 
(b. c. 78) ; parricidium, murder, especially of relations 
(against this crime was the lex Cornelia de sicariis, 
venefici&, et parricidis) : falsum ; under this head may 
be noticed the lex Cornelia^ directed against the forgery 
of wills, and coining : sacrilegium, or robbery of tem- 
ples; and plagium, kidnapping and sale of human 
beings. 
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§29. Punishments, 

184. The puDishments in the days of the Republic 
were fines and death ; for which, at a later period, ban- 
ishment was substituted. Corporal punishment was 
abolished. Death was generally inflicted by decapita- 
tion {securi percuti). The more ancient modes were, 
casting the criminal down from the Tarpeian rock, and 
hanging {infelici arhori suspendi). For parricidium 
the punishment was insui in culeum et infiumen dejici. 
Catiline's accomplices were strangled in prison. The 
punishment of exile was rendered effective by the in- 
terdictio aqua et ignis. At first the banished persons 
retired into the Italian confederate cities ; but when at 
a later period these were admitted to municipal privi- 
leges, the criminals were compelled to seek an asylum 
elsewhere ;.for example, in Gaul or Greece. 185. fein- 
ishment and heavy fine were the usual punishments for 
the more grievous offences against the state. In the 
time of the empire the punishments were more severe, 
and were often inflicted arbitrarily. Criminals were 
then frequently condemned to mortal coftibat with wild 
beasts, or as gladiators. In the room of banishment 
(interdictio aquce et ignis) were introduced deportation 
(deportatio) into some remote or desert region (accom- 
panied with loss of property and citizenship), or the 
(milder) relegatio (which required the person to go into 
banishment, but left him his rights of property, unless 
a part was specially excepted, and citizenship. Tie 
time of deportatio was always indefinite ; that of Yele- 
gatio not always. Diet. Antiqq.). Criminsds were also 
condemned to hard labour in the public mines and salt 
works, with enslavement and corporal punishment. 

§ 30. Intercourse with foreign nations — Ambassadors 

186. The relations of Ronje with other nations 
were generally defined by treaties. Such an under- 
standing we find to have existed in the earliest days of 
the Republic between Rome and Carthage, with r^ard 
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to commercial intercourse. By similar treaties she also 
protected her citizens in their dealings with foreigners. 
The negotiation of these treaties was conducted by 
Ambassadors, whose persons were sacred, provided 
they abstained from all personal participation in war, a 
regulation which was violated by the Roman Ambas- 
sadors themselves, in the war against the Gauls (Livy 
6. 36.). Whoever misconducted himself towards a 
foreign Ambassador, was delivered up to the enemy by 
the Fetiales. Insults offered to the Ambassadors of 
Rome, were retaliated with great severity. 

§31. Declaration of War, and War, 

187. When any injury was received from a foreign 
nation, Fetiales or Ambassadors were sent ad res repe- 
tendas ; and if this were ineffectual, war was declared 
according to certain settled forms. By this act the 
foreign people were declared enemies (hostes, originally 
perduelles), and the Romans empowered to take pos- 
session of their property, and sell the booty for the 
purpose of depositing the proceeds in the Treasury, or 
distributing them among the soldiers : the gods were 
at the same time invited to abandon the country ; 
the land might become ager publicus ; the inhabitants 
be made slaves, and sold suh coronic, for the benefit of 
the Exchequer : in a word, the nation, when subdued, 
might be utterly annihilated, and deprived of its politi- 
cal existence* 188. But these stern rights were not 
always enforced. The conquered people were often 
permitted to retain their personal freedom, and a 

!»art of their property, or even their independence, 
nsurrection and revolt were severely punished. The 
conclusion of peace was also celebrated by the Fetiales 
with regular ceremonies. Instead of peace, an armis- 
tice {inductee) was frequently concluded. Sometimes 
the war ended with a sponsio, concluded by the com- 
manders, but not always ratified by the state, which in 
8uch a case required the promoter to be delivered up 
to the enemy by the Fetiales. 
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B. Finance. 
§ 1. Public Expenditure. 

189. The Roman republic was exempt from many 
expenses which fall heavily on most modern states. 
There was neither a costly royal household, nor a 
crowd of public officers with large salaries ; and many 
institutions which, in our day, are partly at least sup- 
ported at the public charge, education, for example, and 
the discipline of youth, were left, for the most part, to 
private agency. The heaviest remaining charges were 
those connected with the public worship of the gods, 
such as the erection and maintenance of temples, sacri- 
fices, feasts, games,* and the support of the Vestal vir- 
gins ; the conservation of public edifices and gardens, 
expenses attendant on the reception and sending out 
of ambassadors, with the outfit of the Consuls and 
provincial governors, salaries of inferior officers, such 
as the ScribcB ; maintenance of the public slaves ; the 

Eurchase of maUriel for the army in general, and of 
orses for the cavalry, provisions and pay, which last 
seems to have t>een decreed to the army by the Senate 
during a war with the Votsci, b. c. 406. 190. Lastly, 
the Exchequer was charged with the purchase of grain, 
which, in seasons of scarcity, was sold to the people at 
a reduced price; and latterly, with the distribution of 
com and support of the poor ; a regulation which, in 
conjunction with the large amount of private donations, 
attracted a crowd of broken down or idle persons to 
Rome," and thus imposed a heavy burden on the state. 

§ 2. Resources of the State in the most ancient times. 

191. The proceeds of the public estates, of which 
the Campus Martins formed a portion, served for the 

* From the time of the first Pnnic war, the expenses of these games 
were defrayed in part by the ^diles themselves. 

' A lex frumentaria of G. Gracchus established a regular corn-tax. 
Clodios introduced a gratuitous distribution of grain ; an arrangement 
which, in spite of various attempts to regulate the proportions, was 
always liable to great abuse. It Continued, however, to nxiat in th* days 
of the Empire. 
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maintenance of the Kin^, and the expenses of religious 
worship. The sums arising from fines and confisca- 
tions seem also to have been applied to the latter of 
these objects. As early as the time of the Kings, we 
find mention of duties (portorid) and imposts (tributa). 
The latter seem to have consisted originally of a sort 
of poll-tax, concerning which very little is known. A 
property-tax was imposed in the reign of Servius Tul- 
lius (Liv. 1. 42), corresponding to the pecuniary quali- 
fication registered in the Censor's books.' . After the 
expulsion of the Kings the poorer citizens seem, for a 
time, to have been exempted from these payments. 

§ 3. Taxes paid by Roman Citizens, 

192. The standing direct contribution from Roman 
citizens was a property-tax (tributum) levied as cir- 
.cumstances rendered it necessary; and sometimes 
arbitrarily increased by the Censors, in individual 
cases, by way of punishment. It was collected by the 
Quaestors. Another tax was the vicesima manumis- 
sionum, or a payment of five per cent on the value of 
emancipated slaves, which was exacted in conformity 
to the provisions of a law proposed by the Senate, and 
a4opted by the army, in defiance of all regular forms, 
in the year b. c. 357. 

5 4. Extraordinary Revenue derived from Wars and 

Conquests, 

103. The victories of Rome, at first in Italy, and 
subsequently abroad, gradually brought into the Ex- 
chequer considerable revenues, some of which were 
extraordinary, others regular. Under the first head 
may be recKoned the spoils of conquered countries, 
which were sold by the rrsetor on the public account, 
BO far as such an arrangement could be carried out 
consistently with dispositions already made by the 

* In ancient times, some of the more wealthy classes were charged 
with the payment of notary contributions, especially for the maintenano^ 
of the cavahy. 

5 
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general for rewarding his soldiers, or fulfilling his tows 
to the gods. We may also mention here the purchase- 
money of the inhabitants, when they were sold as 
slaves (e. g. in the case of the Aurunci, in b. o. 502), 
as well as the contributions and extraordinary supplies 
on the part of the vanquished, of provisions, clothing, 
arms, horses, ships, and naval stores. 

§5. Standing Revenue from Conquered Countries, 

194. The standing contribution3 from conquered 
countries were partly direct taxes (tributa^ stipendia), 
varying in difierent provinces, the form being either 
that of a poll or property-tax, or a land-tax levied 
from the produce of the swl (decumce) ; or indirect, in 
the shape of duty (portorium). The last was also paid 
in ancient times by Italy, which, however, was exempt 
firom every description of land-tax. The rents of the, 
public lands (ager publicus) are also mentioned as sn 
miportant item. Whenever the Romans conquered a 
coimtry, they took possession of a portion, generally a 
third of the land, which became public property, and 
as such was either sold, or bestowed in the form of a 
grant, or leased out at a certain rent to farmers. 195. 
Of this ager publicus considerable tracts might be 
foimd in difierent parts of Italy, and partially also in 
the provinces. It consisted partly of pasture land 
(saltus) which was leased out to pecuarii, whose rents 
(scripturce) were farmed by the publicani. In Italy we 
nnd, in ancient times, tne Patricians exclusively in 
occupation (possessio) of the cultivated land, for which 
they paid, in the form of rent, a third of the produce 
of the field crops, and a fifth of their fruit.* Other 

^ Thii occupation (poueasio) did not confer complete proprietorahip* 
the state still retaining the right of disposal. It might, however, be con- 
veyed or bequeathed subject to this condition. By degrees, the agar pvh- 
lieus fell into the hands of a few rich individuals, who were perpetually 
increasing their possessions by the purchase of smaller estates. These 
lands were cultivated by slaves ; an arrangement which greatly reduced 
Ike number of free agriculturists. Against these abuses, and the unequal 
distribution of property, agrarian laws were enacted ; e. g. the lex Zdekm 
te 1. 0. 376, yfhich was confirmed by the laws of the Gracchi. 
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produdtive sources of revenue were the lakes^^hifA 
were farmed out to fishermen, the mines (metaUa), and 
salt works {salince). The trade in salt beeame in Italy 
a state monopoly at a very early period. 

§ 6. Farming of the Revenue. Publicani. 

196. The income of the state was not collected 
immediately by government, with the exception of the 
property-tax, which was levied by the Quaestors, but 
was farmed out by the Censors to the highest bidder 
for a lease of five years, viz., from one censura to 
another. The biddmg {vectigalia locare, redhnere} 
took place publicly at Rome in the forum, sub hastA, the 
conditions (tabulce, leges censorice) having been pre- 
viously read to the assembled people. As these con- 
tracts were not unfrequently too heavy for individuals 
to undertake, companies (societates) ot publicani were 
formed, which were represented by a Manceps, who 
concluded the bargain, and found the requisite security. 
197. With these publicani were connected a great 
number of inferior agents and slaves (esse in operis 
societatis : operas publicanis dare : familia puMican^^ 
nan). These contractors collected the revenues of 
Bach province under the protection of the Governor, 
and generally acquired enormous fortunes. The most 
important among them were the Knights, who, as being 
the richest private individuals, were able to undertake 
these Qontracts, and acquired great influence through 
the means which their property afibrded of rendering 
others dependent on them. All officers connected with 
the Roman Treasury, as well as Governors of provinces 
and Senators, were disqualified from undertaking any 
public contracts. 

§ 7. Abolition of the Taxes and Contributions of 

Roman Citizens. 

198. The large sums which flowed iato the £x» 
ehequer in consequence of the importi^it ccm^ests 
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achieved by Rome, enabled the government gradually 
to dispense with the property-tax. After the conquest 
of Macedonia (b, c. 168), it was suspended until the 
triumvirate of Antony, Octavian, 'and Lepidus, in the 
year b. c. 43. By the kx Thoria (b. c. 107) the aget 
publicus was relieved from the payment of taxes. In 
the year b. c. 60, a law was passed, ck aholendis Italia 
vectigalibus ; and as the agrarian laws gradually con- 
verted the government estates into private property, 
scarcely any revenue continued to be raised in Italy, 
the existence of the Roman state being in a great 
measure dependent on the tribute exacted from her 
conquered enemies. 

§8. Administration of the Finances. 

199. Of the financial administration in the time of 
the Kings, scarcely any thing is known. During the 
RepuUic all affairs of finance were transacted by the 
Senate, which settled the mode of levying taxes, voted 
sums for the public service, ordered the supply of the 
army commissariat, «fcc. The officers of finance were 
the Censores, who regulated the taxation, and superin- 
tended the farming out of the public revenues; the 
Qu<Bstores, who mans^d the receipts and disburse- 
ments, kept an account of the property-tax, and col- 
lected it ; and the Triumviri monetales, who superin- 
tended the coinage. The public Treasury or Exchequer 
was termed cerarium, and stood in the temple of Saturn 
in the forum. 

§ 9. TTie Finances under the Emperors. 

200. Augustus allowed the eerarium to remain as 
a public Treasury, nominally under the control of the 
Senate ; but diminished its importance by the estab- 
lishment of a wBT'CBrarium, and a fiscus, or imperial 
privy-purse. The Emperors increased the pay of the 
army, and granted bounties (doruUiva) to the soldiers; 
commanded distributions of grain and other provisions 



^ 
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* 

among the people, and treated them with public shows : 
but they also gradually introduced a number of new 
taxes, direct and indirect. 201. From the time of 
Diocletian, the financial administration was entirely 
changed ; and in subsequent reigns the public expen- 
diture was considerably increased by the formation of 
an expensive imperial household, and the introduction 
of a number of stipendiary ofiicers, by large standing 
armies, the building of a new capital, and the tributes 
extorted from the Roman government by the gradual 
encroachments of barbarous nations. 



C. Administration of affairs beyond the 

walls of the city. 

§ 2. Administration in Italy ^ 

202. Rome enlarged her limits by conquest. The 
inhabitants of vanquished states were, as we have seen, 
in ancient times, partly transferred to the city, and partly 
allowed to remain in their own country, in the latter 
case, they were generally admitted to the privileges of 
Roman citizenship, but sine suffragio, without positive 
rights, or any share in the administration of the state. 
For the management of their political affairs, a Prefect 
was sent out every year from Rome, but their local 
business was conducted by themselves. 203. Long 
before the Social war, most of these cities had acquired 
the full rights of citizenship, and thus become actual 
municipalities. The rest of the Italian tribes Latini 
and Itali, socii nomenque Latinum) became gradually 
subject to the Roman empire on different terms. They 
retained their own privileges and form of government, 
but were required to furnish such a contingent of 
troops as might be settled by the Senate, with which 
they also communicated through their Legati respect- 
ing their public affairs, the Senate being charged with 
ihe direction of all matters connected with the provin- 
cial administration. Many of them gradually adopted 
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the Roman civil code, and sank more and more into a 
condition of dependence on Rome. 

§ 2. The subject continued, — Administration suhse* 

quent to the lex Julia. 

204. After the helium sociale, the several Italian 
states were amalgamated into one empire, the allied 
states and Latin colonies gradually becoming munici- 
palities, an arrangement which conferred on their 
mhabitants all the rights of Roman citizens. In these 
municipalities, as in the more ancient ones, the local 
business, and questions affecting the rights of individu- 
als, were settled by an administration modelled on that 
^f Rome ; that is to say, by an Assembly of the people, 
and a council of Decurions and various magistrates, 
such as the Decemviri, or Quatuorviri f whilst gen- 
eral affairs of state, and important criminal proceedmgs 
were conducted at Rome. 205. We read of Prefec- 
tures even after the Julian law, but they differed from 
the municipia in no essential particular, as regarded 
political rights. By the lex Julia, Gallia Cisalpina 
was not comprehended in Italy ; but after a little time, 
the right of citizenship was also extended to Gallia 
Cispadana. The Transpadani received first the privi- 
l^e of Latinity, and afterwards, under Caesar, of Citi- 
zenship. Under the Emperors, Italy gradually assumed 
the form of a Province, administered by Grovemors. 

§ 3. Administration of the Provinces. 

206. As the conquests of Rome extended themselves 
by degrees over the whole of Italy, new forms of ad- 
ministration were necessarily introduced. The inl&b- 
itants of foreign countries were either admitted as allies 
under conditions more or less favorable, or were re- 
duced to a state of complete vassalage. Whenever 

* Offices of thia description were sometimes held by Roman Senaton 
a»d their sons ; e. g. Milo was JHctjUtor In Lanuvium, and Cicero's aon^ 
JVdUH in Arpbmm. 
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the Romans desired to retain a conquered country as 
the property of the state, they converted it at once into 
a Province (in provincicBformam redigere). The most 
ancient of these were Sicily and Sardinia. The first 
settlement of the Province was effected by the general 
by whom it had been conquered, in conjunction with 
a committee of Senators (generally ten), and with the 
approbation of the Senate. 207. At first, only Praetors 
actually in office were chosen as Governors; but lat- 
terly they were retained in the provinces with the title 
of Propraetor {pro prcetore), after they had completed 
their year at Rome. This was also the case at a later 
period with regard to the Consuls (/>ro consuk). The 
provinces were PrcetoricB and Uonsulares,- hoih. of 
which were assigned, either by lot or by agreement. 
By a law of the younger Gracchus, it was provided 
that the consular provinces should be settled by the 
Senate, previously to the Comitia at which the Consuls 
were chosen ; and by an enactment in Cicero's time, 
Consuls and Praetors were prohibited from going into 
the provinces as Governors until they had been five 
years out of office. In extraordinary cases, the pe(q)le 
themselves assigned a province to a Governor (as Gaid 
to Caesar). 

§ 4. , The Governor and his subordinate officers. 

208. Before his depmrture from Rome, the provin- 
cial Governor was invested with the imperium (by a 
lex curiata), and furnished with money sufficient for 
his travelling expenses and other wants. He was the 
supreme executive military a^d judicial authority in the 
province, and was assisted in the administration of his 
office by Legates, whose number he himself settled, 
according to the size of his province or the circum- 
stances of any war in which he might be engaged ; 
and by a Quaestor, chosen by the people, who was 
charged with the financial department. By ancient 
custom, these officials lived with the Governor on 
terms of familiarity and affection, like sons with their 
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father. Besides the Praetorian cohort, properly so 
called, which constituted the body-guard of the Gov- 
ernor, he had a second cohors Prcetoria, consisting 
Mirtly of his personal friends, and partly of ScribcB, 
^rcBcOnes, Harusplces, Interpriftes, and other officers. 

§ 5. The subject continued, 

209. By the Cornelian law, the Governor was re- 
quired to quit the province (decedere provinciA) within 
thirty days after the expiration of his term of office, 
and to render an account of his administration accord- 
ing to his own and the Quaestor's books. Deputations 
were frequently sent to Rome from the provinces, for 
the purpose of pronouncing an eulogium on their Gov- 
ernor, a practice which sometimes degenerated into a 
mere compulsory observance. The inhabitants of the 
provinces enjoyed the right of appealing to the Senate 
against any act of oppression ; and on these occasions 
they were supported by the most distinguished Romans, 
who acted as their patrons and hosts. 210. Laws 
were repeatedly passed prohibiting extortion in the 
provinces (repetundarum), A lex Servilia promised 
the freedom of the Roman state to any provincial who 
should prosecute a Governor to conviction. But, not- 
withstanding all this, it was exceedingly difficult for a 
deputation from the provinces to establish any accusa- 
tion against the Roman aristoi^^cy; and in order to 
attain their object they were often obliged to have re- 
course to bribery. 

§ 6. Constitution and Condition of the Provinces. 

211. Although the cities retained a sort of munici- 

Eal constitution, it was regulated in a great measure 
y Roman laws, and subject to the interference and 
control of the Roman Governor. Their religious in- 
stitutions remained unchanged. The defence of the 
country was provided for by means of the standing 
army of the province. A part of the land, especially 
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such estates as had been royal demesnes or state pro- 
perty, became ager puhlicus, and was either farmed 
out by the Censors, or granted on lease to its original 
possessors. The tributes varied considerably in these 
provinces. The public revenues were farmed out to 
PuhlicanL As the tone of morality became lower at 
Rome, the provinces were often grievously o]^re8sed 
by these Publicans, Governors, and Ne^otiatorea, 212 
The Governors always expected free quarters for them- 
selves, their friends, and followers in their progresses 
through the province, and were often bribed to connive 
;at the shameless extortions practised by the crowds of 
publicans and Roman usurers established there. The 
cities were drained bv extraordinary taxes, forced 
contingents of grain K)r the Governor's use, or an 
equivalent in money arbitrarily exacted, and by the 
quartering of troops ; and those who had friends in the 
JEdileship, did not scruple to require a supply of wild 
beasts for the public games at Rome, or to rob the 
provinces of their works of art, and even to extort con- 
tributions of money under the name of presents. 

§ 7. Administration of the Laws. 

213. At certain seasons the Governor made pro- 
gresses through his province, and appointed assemblies 
iconventus) to be held at a particular time and place 
or the administration of justice. On these occasions, 
the Governor himself presided as judge, assisted by 
jurymen, who were either Romans or provincials, 
according to the nature of the cause which they were 
to decide. We find the term conventus also applied to 
the guilds of Roman citizens, who resided in the 
Provinces for the sake of commerce, as negotiatores, 
or mercatores, or as farmers of the public revenue 
(publicani). These guilds were styled conventus civi- 
um Romanorum. 214. In addition to the principles of 
administration laid down at the establishment of the 
province, the Governor, on assumitig office,' generally 
issued an edictum provincieUe, the provisicaas of which 

5* 
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to a eoBsiderable extent, the prhrileges of 
HMKridoab, and were mosthr based on the Edict issued 
by the Praetor at Rome. The Governor had the power 
of Ufe and death, within the limits of his prorince ; but 
oapital ofhnces committed by Roman citizens, couUL 
only be judged at Rome. The province, however, had 
itself jurisdiction in disputes between members of one 
«Dd the same community. 

§ 8. The more favoured Provincial Cities, 

216. Among the provincial cities were several 
which enjoyed especial privileges. Some of them 
Were, from the beginning, independent confederate 
tovims (civitates Kberce et fosderntee) ; whilst others, at 
a later period, were declared free, under the name of 
friends and allies: some also enjoyeki an immunity 
fh>m tribute and the quartering of troops. 

§ 9. The Provinces under the Emperors. 

216. Augustus divided the Provinces into Imperial 
Provinces, and Senatorial or Popular Provinces, i. e. 
those which required no military force. This division 
continued until the third century. The Senatorial 
Provinces were administered by Governors (Proconsuls 
«nd Propraetors) ; to the Imperial, Legates were sent 
out, chosen for an indefinite period, and latterly distin- 
guished in most cases by the title of Prdesides, After 
the time of Hadrian, a general code of municipal laws 
was formed MDut of the rescripts of the Emperors. 
Stfll we find, even in the days of the Empire, a con- 
siderable diversity in the privileges enjoyed by different 
eittes. 217. There were free cities, cities with the^'u* 
^iiicnm, colonies, and municipalities. In the time of 
CaracaUa alt the inhabitants of the Roman Empire 
received the privilege of citizenship, and peregrinitas 
was in consequence entirely abcrfished. From the di^ 
q( Diocletian and Constantine, the Empire was divided 
ttrto four prefeetures governed by Prafeeti prmioru^ 
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viz. Pripfectura OrietUis, Ulyrici, ItaKm, and GalUm ; 
at the same time the military authority was sepanUad 
from the civil. 



D. Military affairs. 

§ 1. Military affairs under the Kings. 

218. From the earliest period of Roman history we 
find the military establishment simple indeed, but regu- 
larly organized with reference to the ancient divisions 
of the people. In the remotest times the army con- 
sisted of 3000 infantry soldiers, probably 1000 from 
each tribe. We find also three centuries equitum, one 
for each tribe, and distinguished by the same names as 
the tribes. These centuries of cavalry soldiers were 
probably the same as the ceUres mentioned by Livy as 
the royal body-guard. The troop consisted of three 
hundred men, or, according to some authwities, of a 
greater number. 219. Tarquinius Prisons seems to 
have doubled it. The subsequent division of the peo- 
ple by Servius Tullius had also a military charact^. 
The centurjies of equites were eighteen, composed of 
the most substantial citizens. The infantry consisted 
of five classes, each of which had its distmct equip- 
ment, and was divided into seniores, for the defence of 
the city, a,ndjuniores for actual military service. Dis- 
tinct centuries were also formed by the fabri, cor- 
nicines, and tubicines, attached to the army. 

§ 2. Military affairs at a later period — Conscriptianr^ 

Term of service, 

220. For a long time the levy of soldiers was con- 
ducted in accordance with the division into classes, 
and afterwards by tribus, the men being chosen from 
the juniores, an expression which latterly sijgnified per- 
sons between the ages of seventeen and torty-seven. 
The term of service was twenty campaigns of one 
year for the infantry, and ten campaigns for the 6«v- 
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aby. Until the war with HMinibal the legions were 
formed afresh every year ; but after that time a stand- 
ing army was gradually established. Both the legion- 
ary and cavalry service were esteemed honorable, and 
ten years of either were a qualification for the magis- 
tracy. 221. The poorest citizens (proktarii and capite 
censi), as well as the freedmen, performed no military 
duty, except on extraordinary occasions, when they 
generally served by sea. Marius, in the Jugurthine 
war, was the first who chose soldiers without reference 
to property ; but this practice afterwards became uni- 
versal; and after the Bellum Sociale even libertini 
were admitted into the legions. Towards the end of 
the Republic, citizens, and at a later period the allies 
also, were exempted from compulsory military service ; 
and under the Emperors the army consisted in a great 
measure of foreigners. 

§ 3. The subject contintted. 

222. In the early days of the Republic it was cus- 
tomary to raise at most four legions, two for each Con- 
sul. Afterwards the number went on increasing ; and 
was further augmented by a crowd of allies, whose 
strength in infantry was often equal, and in cavaby 
supenor to that of the Roman army. At the annual 
levies or conscriptions, all who had reached the mili- 
tary age were compelled, on the requisition of the 
Consul, to appear on the Campus Martius, or at the 
Capitolium, for the purpose of enrolling their names 
{scribere exercitum, nomina dare). The selection was 
made by the military tribunes {delectum habere, kgere 
milites). 223. Those who tried to avoid the service 
{militiam detrectare) were liable to fine, and sometimes 
to still more severe penalties, such as the loss of free- 
dom. The holders of high official appointments, and 
persons labouring under bodily infirmity, were ex- 
empted from military service (vacatio militicB*). 

• The Setiatore, in ordinary cases, were exempt from military service* 
•zeept M Coamnadenin-cfindf, Logati^-'IHibaiies, or «49 Tcdimteen. 
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Whenever circumstances required a sudden conscrip- 
tion (subitarii milites, exercitus lumuhuarius), the 
right of exemption was restricted. After the enrol- 
ment, an oath was administered {sacramentum, sacra- 
mento existed no obliga- 

tion, war. After the 

soldie : {stipendia legiti 

ma tm ischarge (mistio) , 

but tl were somelimei 

again 



S24. The Roman legionaries first received pstji 
during a war which broke out in the year b. c. 4&fl.' 
The pay of a legionary soldier was two oboli or -J dena- 
rius per day, that is to say 3^ as, according to I'ae an- 
cient reckoning, which was always observed in the 
payment of the soldiery. A centurion recei'rtd double 
pay, and a cavalry soldier treble. A portion, however, 
was kept back for arms, clothing, and provi^iions, until 
the time of C. Gracchus, when a law was passed 
securing to the soldier his accoutrements without any 
payment on his part. In the civil wars it was usual lo 
grant them greater privileges ; and under the Emperors 
they received higher pay, and extraordinary largesses 
to a considerable amount. 225. Anciently the richest 
citizens were appointed to the cavalry service. By an 
ordinance of Servius Tullius they were allowed 20,U00 
asses for the purchase of a horse, and 2000 annually 
for its keep, in the form of an order on the vidrtm, i. e. 
on widows of property, and rich unmarried women. 
Even at a later periocl they received the as equestre 
for the purchase, and the cei hordearium for the keep 
of an equus publicus. By degrees regular pay was 
substituted for the as hordearium. The eijuites who 
had no equus publicus {53, 54), rode their own horses. 
This occurred for the first time al the siege of Veii in 
the year a. c. 496. Afterwards, when the equestrian 
a p. 441. 
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oidor wa« formed, the cavalry soldiers were levied in 
the same manner as those of the infantry. 

§ 6. TWi 

226. The ii 
legio into ten i 
and a numtpu/u 
belonged a cava 
turma containir 
legion varied fr 
400 cavalry, or 

into the heavy-armed {milites gravis armatura), who 
formed the chief strength of the army. According to 
Livy, they were originally formed on the model of the 
Grecian phalanx, but afterwards broken up into three 
battalions ; the kastati, or front line, originally armed 
with hastcE, afterwards with pila ; the principes, and 
the triarii, who were anciently termed pilani ; the 
kaslali and principes being then denominated ante^t- 
lani. 227. The chief defensive arms (arma) were the 
scutum, an oblong shield ; galea, the helmet ; lorica, 
the coat of mail ; thorax, the breast-plate ; ocrece, the 
greaves. Their offensive weapons (te/aj were the 
gladius, or sword ; pila, javelins ; kastcB, long spears. 
The light-armed soldiers {milites kvis armatura, veS[le») 
fought in scattered bodies, and carried a parma or light 
round shield. To them belonged the funditores or 
slingers, sagittarii, archers, and Other descriptions of 
light troops. The arms of the cavalry differed in no 
essential particular from those of the infant^. They 
also had a lighter and heavier armament. The usual 
military costume was a short cloak, sagum (paluda- 
mentum was the cloak of the commander-in-chief, of 
purple cloth with decorations), over a tunica. 

§ 6. Officers. 

22B. The commana. (tmpenum) of the army was 
inUiisted to the supreme magistrates; to the Kings, 
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afterwards to the Consuls, and sometimes to the Prae- 
tors and Dictators. Next to these were several Legati, 
whose number was fixed by the Senate. Each legion 
had three, and subsequently six Trihuni militum, two 
of whom took the command, and were relieved every 
two months. After the year b. c. 363, they were 
chosen partly by the generals, and partly by the people 
in the Comitia tHhuta, Under them were centurions 
{centuriones, ordinum ductores) chosen from the best 
soldiers. 229. Each maniple had two centurions, a 
prior and a posterior. The centurion of the first cen- 
tury in the first maniple of triarii was called centurio 
primi pili, or primus pilus, and took precedence of 
the others. The centurion of lowest rank was the 
decimus hastattis ; from this post the most deserving 
men were gradually promoted to the higher ranks. 
Under the centurions were the succenturiones, decani, 
and signiferi. In the provinces the Governor acted 
as Commander-in-chief In extraordinary emergencies, 
the army was commanded by a Dictator and his Ma- 
gister Equitum. 

§ 7. TTie Allies, 

230. The Senate annually settled the contingent 
to be furnished by each of the allies, according to the 
size of the nation, or the conditions of their alliance, 
together with the place of rendezvous for all the troops. 
For these forces Prefects, corresponding to the Militanr 
Tribunes of the legions, were chosen by the Consul. 
The allied troops partly formed a corps de reserve 
(extraordinarii), and were partly stationed in the 
wings of the army, the infantry being divided into 
cohorts, and the cavalry into turmce, 231. Their pay 
and clothing were provided by their own states, but 
the expense of their keep was defrayed by Rome. In 
the distribution of rewards, or the division of spoil, 
these allies, especially the Latins, often received as 
large a share as the Roman soldiers. After the passing 
of the Julian law (b. g. 90) the Italian allies, who Iiad 
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been admitted to the freedom of the city, served in the 
legions, but their cohorts always fought side by side. 
The auxiliary troops of foreign nations were termed 
auxilia. 

§ 8. The Army on the march. 

232. The order of march varied, but the most com- 
mon seems to have been the agmen quadratum, a 
square with the baggage in the middle. In addition to 
his arms and equipments (including stakes for stock- 
ades), each soldier carried, generally speaking, provi- 
sions for fourteen days {milites impedUi; sarclnas). 
For the transport of the tents, forage, and the rest of 
the heavy baggaj^e (commeatus impedimenta) they em- 
ployed l>easts oi burden (jumenta). The standards' 
\signa in the heavy-armed legions, vexUla in the cav- 
alry and light infantry troops) were brought out from 
the cerarium when the army commenced its march. 
233. Each maniple had its standard : that of the legion 
was a hasta, with the figure of an animal on its point ; 
from the time of Marius this figure was generally a 
silver eagle with outstretched wings. Great regularity 
of step was generally observed on the march {gradu 
militari incedere, signa sequt). Scouts (speculatores) 
were sent out. The camp-followers, in the latter days 
of the Republic, when luxury had begun to find its way 
even into the army, were often very numerous, con- 
sisting of scribcBjfabri, agasCnes, calones, lixce, &c. 

§ 9. Encampments, 

234. On a march the Romans were accustomed 
every night to construct and fortify an encampment 
(castra facere, ponere), the site of which had been 
previously surveyed and marked out (castra metari). 

• The standards gave the signals for the movements of the army * 
Hence figna conferre (to engage) > inferre (to advance against the ene- 
my), referre (to retreat) mov6re (to march) conioeUere (to break up the 
eamp ; to decamp), convtrtere (to kce about), &e. 
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The camps intended for larger occupation (castra sta- 
tiva, cestiva, hiberna), were of course fortified more 
carefully : many of the cities, especially on the Rhine 
and Danube, owed their origin to the great stationary 
camps which were scattered through the provinces. 
The encampment was generally a parallelogram, sur- 
rounded with a trench (fossa), and mound (agger), 
with stockades (valli, collectively vallum (the rampart). 
It had four gates, prcetoria, opposite the enemy ; decu- 
mana, in the rear, and the two side-gates principalis 
dextra and sinistra, at each extremity of the principal 
passage through the camp. This broad lane divided 
it into two parts, the pars superior, being nearest the 
porta prcetoria, and containing the quarters of the 
Commander-in-chief (prcetorium), as well as the tents 
of the superior officers and picked soldiers. The rest 
of the troops were quartered in the other division^ 
(pars inferior), 235. In winter the tents (tentoria) 
were covered with skins (sub pellibus durare, Liv. 5. 
3). Each tent was occupied, generally speaking, by 
ten soldiers with their decanus or subaltern officer 
' (contubemium, contubernales). The rows of tents 
were separated by vice, and between them and the 
rampart there was an open space ; sentinels were post- 
ed on the rampart and at the gates (stationes, custodies, 
vigilice, excubice), and were inspected by the officers 
who made the rounds. The signals were given by 
means of wind instruments, ^M^a, cornu, bucdna, in the 
infantry, and lituus in the cavalry. In the camp all 
sorts of military exercises were practised. When the 
signal was given for breaking up the camp, the bag- 
gage was collected (vasa colligere) and laid on beasts 
of Durden, and the army commenced its march. 

§ 10. Battles, 

236. The order of battle generally consisted of 
three lines, hastati, principes, and triarii, (226)," posted 

* This arrangement was afterwards altered. 
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at a certain distance from each other, and (Uvided 
into maniples and afterwards into cohorts. The inter- 
vals between these were covered by the next line, so 
that they stood in the form of a quincunx. The open 
spaces seem to have been occupied by the light 
troops. The legions were in the centre (media acies) ; 
the cavalry, allies, and auxiliary troops formed the 
wines {comua). Circumstances, however, sometimes 
rendered a different order of battle expedient ; such, 
for instance, as the cuneus, or wedge, for attack ; the 
orhiSy for a sudden assault or movement to surround 
the enemy ; and the testudo, a compact figure, chiefly 
employed in sieges ; the whole body being covered, as 
with a roof, by the shields of the men. 237. The 
General was attended by a corps of picked men {cohort 
prcBtoria). Before the battle, he consulted the auspu 
day and generally addressed some words of encourage- 
ment to the soldiers, after which he gave the signal for 
attack. The battle generally began with a battle-cry, 
and was frequently sustained at first, by the light- 
armed troops, and with missile weapons, but, after a 
time, the heavy-armed also took part in the engage- 
ment. If it was necessary to retire, the retreat was 
sounded {receptui canere), 

§ 11. Attack and Defence of Fortified Places, 

238. The art of attacking fortified places, from an 
insignificant beginning, was gradually brought to great 

Eerfection by the Romans. They were carried either 
y storm (oppugnare) or by blockade (obsidSre). The 
army invested the city (corond dngere, circumdHre 
urhem, urbem obsidione claudere), and, in the first in- 
stance, advanced in the form of a testudo (237), and 
assailed the gates and rampart (succedere portis). 
Sometimes the city was surrounded by strongly fortifi- 
ed lines of circumvailation, so as at once to protect the 
besiegers against sallies, and prevent reinforcements 
from being sent into the place. Within these lines 
was a moveable rampart (agger) of oarth, wood, and 
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stones, which was advanced nearer and nearer to the 
city, and raised to a greater height than the walls, that 
the assault might be made from its summit. 239. On 
this mound were erected towers of several stories 
{contahulaUB turres), from which stones and other 
missiles, as well as combustible substances {falaricce, 
malleoli) were discharged on the besieged by means 
of engines (tormenta, balistce, catapultce). Other tow- 
ers were moveable, and were brought forward on roll- 
ers or wheels (turres amhulatorice). These towers 
had generally, on the lowest story, a battering ram 
(aries)^ which was swung backwards and forwards 
against the wall of the besieged city ; and in the mid- 
dle a bridge, which was let down on the wall, whilst 
the soldiers stood above armed with javelins and other 
missiles. 240. The other engines employed in sieges 
were the vinea, a sort of shed, composed of stakes and 
wattles, covered with hides, and pushed forwards on 
wheels, under which was generally hung the aries ; and 
the tolUno, a basket, in which the soldiers were drawn 
up into the place. Wherever the nature of the ground 
permitted, mines (cuniculi) were sunk, by means of 
which the besiegers either sapped the foundations of 
the walls, or forced their way into the city. The 
besieged, on their part, often made sallies, or threw 
down stones and combustibles, for the purpose of kill- 
ing the besiegers, or disabling their engines. The 
mines were met by countermines. 

§ 12. Military Rewards and Punishments. 

241. Besides their share of the booty captured from 
the enemy, the Roman soldiers received certain re- 
wards peculiarly military ; such as the corona civica, 
a thrown of oak-leaves, presented to him who had saved 
the life of a citizen ; vallaris or castrensis, bestowed 
on the soldier who first entered the enemy's camp ; 
muraliSy for him who first scaled the walls ; obsidion- 
alis 6r graminea, for him who had relieved a besieged 
city, or an army surrounded by the enemy. Sucn a 
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crown was presented to P. Decius by the soldiers, b. c. 
843, for his services in rescuing a Roman army, which 
had been surrounded, in addition to a crown of gold, 
one hundred oxen and a white steed with gilded horns 
given to him by the Consul. 242. The other rewards 
were weapons of honor, hasta pura, vexillum, phalertB, 
aure€B torques, &c. These gifts were distributed by 
the commander-in-chief, in presence of the whole army. 
We sometimes hear also of an increase of allowance, 
or of pay, being granted by way of reward. Sulla 
introduced a new mode of rewarding the soldiery, by 
granting allotments of land to his veterans. The mih- 
tary punishments were, stoppage or diminution of pay 
or rations, degradation, cudgelling to death, and decap- 
itation. In cases of mutiny, it was sometimes the 
practice to decimate the offenders by lot (Liv. 2. 59). 

§ 13. Thanksgivings — Triumphs'^Memoriak of 

Victory. 

243. The highest rewards that could be conferred 
on a general were, that he should be saluted as Impera- 
tor by his victorious army, that thanksgivings should 
be decreed by the Senate, (supplicationes, gratuk- 
tiones) and celebrated at Rome, and that he should be 
honoured with a triumph ; a distinction conferred by 
the Senate, and recognized in its more simple form at 
a very early period. The conditions of a Justus iri- 
umphus (according to a fex triumphalis) were, that the 
individual on whom it was conferred, should, as Com- 
mander-in-chief (suis auspiciis) in a war regularly 
declared according to law against a foreign enemy 
(justo et hostili hello), have extended the boundaries 
of the empire, arid destroyed more than 5000 enemies. 
The general was required to prove that he had fulfilled 
these conditions. 244. This being done, the proces- 
sion moved from the Campus Martius along the via 
triumphalis, through the porta triumphalis, to the 
Capitolium, in the following order : a band of musi- 
cians, beasts for sacrifice, spoils taken in the war 
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models of the captured cities, the prisoners, lie tors with 
their fasces wreathed with laurel, the general in a toga 
picta, and tunica palmata, with a chaplet of laurel on 
his head, in a richly ornamented chariot drawn by 
four white horses. Last of all came the victorious 
army. On the Capitol the general offered up solemn 
prayer and sacrifices to Jupiter. This was succeeded 
by banquets and other festivities. In later times, the 
triumphs were celebrated with excessive magnificence 
{triumphare ; agere, deportare triumphum)^ e. g. by 
Scipio Africanus, iEmilius PauUus, Sulla, Pompey, and 
Caesar. 245. We find instances of generals, who, 
being unable to have their triumph in Rome, celebrated 
it on the Alban Mount. Under the Empire, the tri- 
umph was almost exclusively reserved for the general, 
and was often abused. There was an inferior sort of 
triumph called an ovatio (from ovis), in which the 
emperor marched through the city on foot or on horse- 
back, with a chaplet of myrtle on his head, and sacri- 
ficed a sheep. Victories were commemorated by the 
erection ^ tropcea, which, at first, were trunks of 
trees, and, afterwards, statues of marble or brass, hung 
round with weapons taken from the enemy. They 
had also triumphal arches and columns. Sometimes 
the conquered foes were compelled, by way of mockery, 
to pass under a yoke (subjugum mittere, Liv. 3, 28). 

§ 14. Military Affairs under the Emperors. 

246. From the time of Augustus, there existed a 
standing army composed of citizens, provincials, and 
allies. Under the Empire, the legions were recruited 
almost entirely from the provinces. The pay was 
raised, and the Praetorian cohorts received twice as 
much as the others. After a time, the legions consisted 
almost entirely of foreigners, who had entered the 
Roman service ^either as volunteers or compulsory 
recruits ; and thus the fate of Rome became, at last, 
dependent on the will of barbarian mercenaries. 
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§15. The Navy, 

247. The first traces of a fleet are found in the 
year b. c. 310; but it was not until the Punic wars 
that Rome seemed, strictly speaking, to have become a 
naval power. In the year b. c. 260, the Consul C. 
Duilius overcame the Carthaginian fleet. The naval 
force of the Romans remained, Tievertheless, in a very 
incom]dete state until the latter days of the Republic, 
when it gradually acquired importance. Standing 
fleets were maintained by the Emperors. The fleet 
consisted partly of large ships-of-war (naves longxBy 
triremes, quinquerimes), partly of a lighter description 
of vessels {actuaruB, Lihumce, the Tatter a sort of 
brigantine, very sharp in the bows, with heavy beaks; 
adopted by the Romans after the battle of Actium), 
and transports (onerarias). The ships of war had 
beaks (rostra), with which they endeavoured to sink 
the enemy. Attempts were also made to set his ships 
on fire, or to board them by means of grappling irons 
(ferrecB manus, harpagdnes, corvi), 248. SThe naval 
service was less respectable than that of the army, the 
ships being often manned by citizens of the lowest 
class, and even by freed-men and slaves. The sailors 
were called nautce, remiges, socii navaUs ; and the 
marines, who were latteriy a distinct corps raised 
especially for that service, were termed classiarii and 
epibdtce. The allies were sometimes obliged to furnish 
ships and sailors. The admiral (dtix, prcefectus classi) 
was generally a Consul ; his ship was call^ navis pra- 
toria ; the other ships were usually commanded by a 
Tribune, or a Centurion, assisted by gubematores and 
hortatores, who directed the rowers. In winter, the 
ships were hauled up on land (subducere naves ; dedw- 
cere is usually to haul them back again into the sea). 
The harbours were often strongly fortified, and pro- 
vided with docks (navalia),' Mention is sometimes 
made of a triumphus navalis and a corona navalis. 
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E. Religion. 

§ 1. Characteristics of the Roman Religion. 

249. The chief characteristic of the Roman religion 
was profound veneration for certain divine beings, 
whose nature was dark and mysterious, but who exer- 
cised a wide spreading and decided influence over the 
fates, not onl^ of individuals, but of families, and even 
of the state itself. We find here neither a system of 
d<^matical speculations concerning the essence of the 
godhead, nor a picture of their lives and actions, freely 
sketched by fancy ; but the grave and practical char- 
acter of the people may be detected in the purity and 
severity with which the representations of theif su- 
preme beings are drawn, and in the distinct expression 
of their own feelings of dependence upon them. This 
feeling discloses itself in a variety of sacred usages, 
which were observed with the most rigid exactness, in 
accordance with their published ritual, and the law and 
customs of their forefathers, by which certain words 
and forms were enjoined. It was also shown in their 
prayers, vows, thanksgivings, sacrifices, feasts, and 
games in honour of the gods ; and lastly, in the inves- 
tigation of numberless signs, which they believed to be 
revelations of the will of a godhead which pervaded 
all nature ; and in the expiations appointed for averting 
the evils threatened by unfavourable omens. 

§ 2. Relation of Religion to the State. 

250. The religion of Rome was inseparably inter- 
woven with her civil polity, both developing themselves 
simultaneously. Their form of worship was partly 

{rnblic for the whole nation, partly private, for particu- 
ar persons or families ; and was maintained by a code 
of ecclesiastical laws. ^Like the other Roman institu- 
tions, it was originally framed with reference to the city 
and its district; aiid the ancient forms were retained, 
even when the character of the government was altered. 
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§ 8. Religious Sentiments of the Romans. 

251. The Romans were tolerant towards strange 
religions, never forcing their own belief and forms of 
worship on other nations ; but, on the other hand, they 
endeavoured^ as soon as their own religion had acquired 
a certain degree of stability, to secure it, as a national 
establishment, from any admixture of foreign creeds 
(superstitio) : it was, however, sometimes deemed ex- 
pedient to incorporate, by a public resolution, the wor- 
ship of some foreign divinity into the Roman ritual. 
The moral fruits of their religion were pietcis ; i. e. the 
discharge of the duties towards gods and men, and 
towards parents, relations, friends, and even stnuisers, 
especiallv guests, together with the avoidance oi all 
falsehood, treachery, and violation of their promises 
and compacts.' 

§ 4. History of Religion. 

252. The most ancient religious worship was of 
Latin and Etruscan origin; but, at a very early 
period, the national religion was overlaid and obscured 
Dy the creed imported from Greece, to such an extent, 
that it is scarcely possible to reduce the combination 
to its original elements. As the Romans gradually felt 
the influence of Grecian civilization, their childlike 
belief in the truth of the theology handed down to 
them from their ancestors, and in the importance of 
their ceremonial law, began to disappear, first from the 
minds of the more enlightened, and afterwards, of the 
people in general. A philosophic religion was now 
adopted by the learned in the room of positive belief, 
whilst the common people eagerly embraced every 
form of Egyptian and Asiatic superstition. Yet re- 
ligion was upheld by the deeply rooted veneration 
which every Roman entertained for the laws and 

* Oaths were adminlBtered in judicial proceedings ; bat we are not 
accurately acqaainted with the form. 
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institutions of his ioiefathers, long after all belief in its 
truth had disappeared; and even under the Empire> 
attempts were not wanting to revive its expiring influ- 
ence over the minds of the people. 



The Gods. 

§5. Dii Consentes* 

253. The names of th& twelve higher divinities, or 
Dii consented, are contained in the fcSowing verses of 
Ennius: — 

Jono, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurtns, Jovi', NeptnQps, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

JupiTEE. The principal temple of Jupiter, dedicated 
also to Juno and Minerva, was erected by Tarquinius 
Priscus on the Capitolium^ His appellations were, 
Optimus, Maximus, Stator, Feretrius, Capitolinus, 
iMtiaris (with a festival termed the Feri<B LatiruB, on 
the Alban MountJ. Diespitee. Sacrifices were offered 
to him by the Consuls when they entered on their office, 
by the generals on their setting out and return from 
war, and by conquerors, when they celebrated their 
triumph. The Ides were dedicated to him. Juno.* An 
Etruscan Juno had a temple at Veii, and after the de- 
struction of that city her statue was brought to Rome 
(Liv. 5. 21, 22); her names were, Regina, Luczna^ 
Proniiba, Monita ; and her festival, the Matronalia, 
on the first of March. The Calends were sacred 
to her. 

254. Mineeva. The name seems Etruscan. The 
Palladium, or image of this goddess, was brought, 
according to tradition, into Italy by iEneas, and care* 
fully preserved in the temple oi Vesta. Vesta. Her 

' Ab it i^ no easy matter to classify these deities, we have here con- 
tented oarselves with enumerating the pnncip&l gods and goddesses wor* 
flipped at Kome. 

6 
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W(Mrriiip» according to the le^nd, was Inrou^t to It^ij 
by .£nea8, and introduced into Rome by Numa. In 
her round temple, which stood in the forum midway 
between the Uapitoline and Palatine hills, there was 
no statue of the coddess, but an ever-burning fire, 
which was fed by me Vestal yii^ns. Ceres. A few 
years after the expulsion of the Kings, a temple is said 
to have been dedicated at Rome to Ceres, Liber, and 
Libera. Festival : the CereaHa, in the month of April, 
with games in the Circus. Her worship seems, in the 
more ancient times, to have had especial reference to 
the condition of the Plebeians. Neptunub. Temple 
Qfa the Campus Mariius. 

255. Venus, the mother of JEneas, and ancestress 
Kii the Julian family, especially honoured from the time 
of Julius Caesar. Genitrex. Mars or Mavors, the 
father of Romulus and Remus. Gradlvus, His shield 
(€tncUe) which fell from heaven, in the reign of Numa, 
was preserved in his temple, of which the Salii ^were 
priests. Bellona is mentioned as his sister or com- 
panion. In her temple, on the Campus Martins, the 
Senate decreed triumphs, and received foreign ambas- 
sadors. VuLCANus. Mulciber. The Volcanalia, in 
August. Apollo had seversd temples at Rome. The 
most celebrated of these was the Palatine, erected by 
Augustus, and furnished with a library. Ludi Apollu 
nar^ were introduced in the second Punic war. 
Diana. According to Livy 1. 45, this goddess had a 
temple on the Aventine, dedicated by Servius Tullius, 
for the common worship of the Romans and Latins. 
Afterwards, several other temples were erected to her. 

§6. 2%e Dii Selecti. 

256. Saturnus, an ancient Italian deity, wliose 
story coincides with the myths of the god Kronos. 
When he was expelled from heaven, he is said to have 
taken refuge in Italy, where he was hospitably received 
by Janus, and reigned in Latium during the golden age. 
Saturnalia, in December, a general revel, in which 
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slaves played a conspicuous part (being excused their 
ordinary work, allowed to wear the pileus, a badge of 
freedom, to speak their minds freely, and to be served 
at table by their masters). His wife was Ops. 

257. Janus, an Etruscan celestial deity, or, per- 
haps, an Italian god, who presided over gates and 
doors. Among the Romans, the commencement of 
all undertakings were supposed to be under his protec- 
tion. The "Janus," mentioned by Livy (1, 19), as 
being open in war, and closed in peace, seems to have 
been a gate in the forum. There were at Rome many 
such gates or arched thoroughfares (^awi). He is 
represented with two heads (Janus bifrons, hicepz). 
His principal feast was on New Year's Day. Rhea 
or Cyb£lb, mater Idcea, magna mater. Honoured at 
Rome, in obedience to the injunctions of the Sibylline 
books, since the year b. o. 205, when ambassadcnrs 
were sent to King Attains, to bring the image of the 
goddess, a square stone, from Pesslnus. She had a 
temple and feast of her own (Megalesia) at Rome. 
Her priests were called Galli, 

258. Pluto. Dis, with Proserpina, and other in- 
fernal deities. In the Comitium was a subterranean 
vault, which was supposed to be the entrance to the 
lower world, and was opened three times a year. The 
days on which this took place were esteemed unlucky. 
Bacchus. Liber, The Bacchanaliay or riotous festival 
of this god, were abolished by a decree of the Senate 
B. c. 186. Sol, often confounded W the Romans as 
well as the Greeks with Apollo, as Luna with Diana. 
Genius, a being which was supposed to attend man 
from the cTadle to the grave, and share his joys and 
sorrows. The Romans were accustomed to swear by 
their genius, and to propitiate him with oblations of 
wine, flowers, and rye, particularly on the Saturnalia 
(256) and on birthdays. 

§ 7. Other Beings to whom divine honours were paid, 

259. Terminus, an ancient Italian god, whose deifi- 
cation is ascribed to Numa. His altar was on the 
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Capitoline hill, from which, as tradition relate, he re- 
fused to stir, when Tarquin wished to remove some 
of' the smaller chapels in order to make room for a 
temple of Jupiter. (Liv. 1, 55.) Consus, the god of 
secret counsels, confounded with Neptunus equester. 
He seems to have had a subterraneous altar. The 
Consualia were games of the Circus celebrated in 
August. Deub Fidius, originally 8emo or Semo SanC" 
tus, the god of contracts, and protector of popular 
riffhts ; an ancient Sabine Deity. In later times we 
ouen find him confounded with Hercules, whose wor- 
ship, according to tradition, was introduced by Evan- 
der. (Liv. 1, 7.) 

260. QuirInub ; perhaps also a Sabine deity. The 
name seems to have been given to Romulus after his 
apotheosis. Vertumnus, a Tuscan god, who presided 
over ^iculture and gardening. His wife was Pomo- 
na. Flora, the goddess of flowers. Faunus, a rural 
deity, often confounded with Pan (Lupercus), an Ar- 
cadian pastoral god, whose worship, according to 
tradition, was introduced into Italy by Evander (Lw- 
percalia). His wife was Fauna, confounded with Ops, 
Cybdle, and Bona Dea, whose feast was celebrated 
only by women in the Praetor's house. 

261. SiLVANus, (Liv. 2, 1.) an Italian god of the 
woods. Pales, a pastoral god, whose fe^t (Parilia)^ 
April 21, was considered the birthday of Rome. Lares, 
Guardians of the house; properly the peaceful and 
beneficent spirits of the dead. Their statues stood on 
the hearth. On festival days oblations of flowers, wine, 
rye, and wheat, were placed before them. There were 
also lares viales, ruraleSy compitales (Compitalia, a 
feast in December). Penates, in the Penetralia of the 
temples and houses. Their images stood in the imphi- 
vium. Manes, dii manes, the souls of the dead, which 
were honoured as beings of a higher order, and propi- 
tiated with an annual feast {feralia). 

262. Besides these there was a crowd of inferior 
deities, borrowed from the Grecian mythology, e. g. 
Latina, Castor and Pollux, Leucothia (mater matUta) 
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and her son Palcemon (Portumnus) ; ^sculapius, 
whose image was brought to Rome by command of 
the oracle in consequence of a pestilence, and placed 
in a temple on the banks of the Tiber (b. c. 291). We 
find also various divinities or personifications, whose 
personal existence is involved in obscurity ; such as 
Fortuna {virilis, muliebrisy equestris), Victoria, Pctx, 
Concordia, Pietas, Honos, Pallor et Pavor ; Pudicitia 
patricia, plebeia ; Dea Roma, &c., whose figures are 
frequently found on coins. 

§ 8. Authority of the Senate in religious affairs. 

The Senate was charged with the superintendence, 
development, and political application of religious be- 
lief and worship. In fulfilment of these duties it re- 
sisted the introduction of strange forms of worship, 
forbade the Bacchanalia, decreed the admission of new 
gods into the calendar of the state, appointed thanks- 
givings, the examination of the Sibylline books, &c. 

§ 9. Colleges of Priests. Pontifices. 

264. The whole of their religious systems, with the 
regulations respecting festival days, temples, and their 
revenue, &c., was described in their ancient books 
{jus pcntificium, commentarii pontijicum) which were 
under the care of a college of Pontifices, founded by 
Numa, and presided over by a Pontifex maximus (Li v. 
1, 20). They were charged with the administration 
of the ecclesiastical law, and decided questions relating 
to it ; prescribed the ceremonial of any new public or 
private worship, prepared the forms for public prayers 
and vows, interpreted prodigies, inaugurated magis- 
trates in the Comitia curiata, compiled the fasti, and 
might inflict punishment by their own authority on 
persons guilty of offences against religion. 265. The 
college originally consisted of four members, all of 
whom were Patricians ; but after the passing of the 
lex Ogulnia, an equal number of Plebeians was ad^ 
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mitted.* Daring Sidla's administration the number 
amounted to fifteen. Under the Emperors it was in- 
definite. Their insignia were the toga prcetexta and 
pileus acutus. Under them were a crowd of scribcB 
(pontifices minores). The especial duty of the Pontt- 
fex maximus was to superintend the service of Vesta, 
and the preparation of the Annates Maximi, until the 
time of P. mucius Scsevdla (Cons. 133). 

§ 10. Triumviri (afterwards Septemviri) Epulones. 

266. After the year b. c. 198 these oflicers were 
charged with the management of the banquets at the 
great festivals, which before that time had been super- 
mtended by the Pontifices, 

§11. The Augurs. 

267. The Augurs, an office introduced by Numa, 
and probably of Etruscan origin, were versed in a 
science derived from tradition and the revelations of 
their sacred books, through which they interpreted the 
will of the gods, as manifested by certain appearances. 
They consecrated men and places, and were consulted 
on ail important occasions. The inspection (spectio) 
was conducted by a competent magistrate in conjunc- 
tion with an Augur, who interpreted the signs which 
presented themselves, and whose sentence (obnuntiatio) 
all were bound to respect. All magistrates had the 
right of consulting auspices (auspicia hahire; suis 
auspiciis rem gerere), except the Proconsuls and Pro- 
praetors. 268. The auspices of the higher functionaries 
had precedence over those of the lower. In the year 
B. c. 167 a lex ^lia conferred on magistrates the right 
of preventing the holding of Comitia, by simply ob- 
serving the signs of the heavens (servare de ccbIo), a 
method to which they often had recourse, until the 
privilege was withdrawn, at least in part, by Clodius. 

* In the year b. c. 253 a Plebeian foi the first time Was nomiiuted 
jP^ntifex maxitm%8. 
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If any error occurred in the auspices, the college 
might, by its sentence, pronounce the election void, 
and annul the laws which had been passed. The per- 
sons elected were then said to be vitio creati. Even 
when the belief in the supernatural knowledge of the 
Augurs had declined, the practice was still retained for 
political purposes. The number of the Augurs was 
originally four, but by the Ogulnian law, five Plebeians 
were added ; and under Sulla it was increased to fif- 
teen. 269. The public Augurs were highly respected, 
and were generally men of exalted station, resides 
these there were private Augurs, generally Marsians 
and Sabines, who interpreted all sorts of prodigies for 
hire. The most important auguries were those derived 
from birds, from the sky (particularly from lightning) ; 
and the war auguries, which were drawn from the 
manner in which fowls ate their food (tripudium solis- 
Hmurn, = a favourable omen, when they took it so 
greedily, that portions fell from their beaks upon the 
ground). It was customary to observe not only the 
song (oscines), but the flight of birds {alites prcepStes), 
The Augurs took their station after midnight on some 
open ground, and after offering sacrifices and prayers, 
proceeded with veiled heads to trace out in the heavens 
(ternvlum capere*) a particular region with their (crooked 
stafi^ called) lituus, (Liv. 1, 18.) 

§ 12. Priests for the Sibylline Books, 

270. In the SibyHine Books, which Tarquin, ac- 
cording to tradition, received from the Cumaean Sibyl, 
was inscribed, as men believed, the fate of the Roman 
empire. In great emergencies they were consulted 
(adire, inspicere, consukre libros SihyUinos) on the 
motion of the Senate and the College of Pontifices, by 

* The templum was amf place consecrated by auspices, and appro- 
priated to them. The expreasion is applied also to the sky, which was 
divided by the lituus into certain regions. Most of the <Bdes sacr<B at 
Rome were templa ; as well as the spots on which important public busi- 
ness was transacted, such as the curia, rostra, &c. 
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priests appointed for that purpose, who also offered the 
sacrifices prescribed by the books. Their number at 
first was two ; then ten, five Patrician and five Ple- 
beian; and afterwards fifteen (decemviri sacrorum, 
quindecemtiri libris Sibyllfnis inspiciendis or sacris 
faciendis). 271. In addition to these duties they were 
charged with the man&zement of the yearly games in 
honour of Apollo and Diana, and the Ludi seculares. 
The Sibylline Books were kept in the temple of Jupi- 
ter Capitollnus, but after their destruction by fire in 
the year b. c. 88, fresh Sibvlline oracles were compiled, 
and deposited by order of Augustus in the temple of 
ApoUo.* 

§13. Fetiales. 

272. The Fetiales were a college of priests insti- 
tuted by Numa, and established on a more regular plan 
by Ancus Martins* Their business was to conduct 
the religious ceremonies practised in declarations of 
war, and when peace was concluded. If any other 
nation encroached on the Roman frontier, Fetiales 
were sent to demand satisfaction with the usual cere- 
monies (res repetere, clarigatio). If this were not 
granted within a specified time, war was declared by 
throwing a lance into the enemy's territory, a cere- 
mony which, at a later period, when more distant wars 
were wa^ed, was performed figuratively in front of the 
temple of Bellona. 273. The Fetiales were also em- 
ployed in concluding alliances, and in offering the 
sacrifices required on such occasions (icere, ferire 
faduSy Liv. 1, 24). Their number was twenty. The 
rresident was styled pater patratus. Their influence, 
at least in later times, was insignificant as compared 

* Another method of ascertaining the decrees of the gods was the 
wortea mter^t, or tablets inscribed with hieroglyphics, which were kept in 
the temples of Fortnna at Preneste and Antiun, and consulted pablidy 
(mrtes dueere). 

* The jus fetiale seems to have been fimmed by him on the model of 
the JEkpiicdliB. 
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with the four cdleges already described. Even as 
late as the time of the Emperors, mention is made of 
^etiales. 

§ 14. Haruspices. 

274. The Augurs were accustomed, on public occa* 
sions, to interpret the will of the gods from certain 
definite signs; whilst, on the other hand, the Haru- 
spices, who were not a sacred college, employed them- 
selves in drawing omens from an examination of en- 
trails (extispicia), and in setting before the people the 
demands (postulata) of the gods, and the means (gen- 
erally hosticB majores, notfendiale sacrificium'), by 
which such impending misfortunes might be averted, 
as were threatened by lightning and other portents 
(prodigia, portentaj monstra, ostenta, procurare pro- 
digia). Their science (haruspicina)^ concerning 
which, in Cicero's time, there existed libri Haruspi- 
cini etfulgurales et rituales, was taught in Etruria in 
schools from which it was disseminated throughout 
Italy. From these schools Haruspices were frequently 
summoned to Rome by the Senate, on the motion of 
the pontifices. 275. In the latter days of the Republic, 
the Haruspices acquired greater importance. They 
often accompanied the army in its campaigns, and 
were attached to the suite of provincial governors; 
and even in the time of the Empire, attempts were 
made to sustain the Etruscan discipline; but it was 
gradually superseded, and thrown into the shade by 
the astrological and prophetic science of the Magians 
and Chaldeans. 

§ 15. Rex sacrificulus, Flamines, Curiones, 

276. The Rex sacrificulus or sacrorum, who aftei 
the expulsion of the Kings superintended the religious 
observances formerly conducted by them, was never- 
theless subject to the Pontifex. None but Patricians 

^ See Cicero, Orat. in Cat. 3, 8. 
6* 
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oonM fill this office, nor was it tenable in conjunction 
with any other appointment. 

277. Flamines, Priests appointed for the temple* 
service of particular gods, each of whom had one. 
There were fifteen of them altogether ; of whom the 
chief were the Flamen Dialis, Martialis, and Quiri- 
nalis. These were always Patricians. The Flamen 
Dialis was subject to many peculiar restrictions. The 
death of his wife (Flaminica), by whom he was assisted 
in the performance of various ceremonies, rendered 
him, as a matter of course, incapable of retaining 
office. As the Emperors were gradually deified, the 
number of Flamens increased very considerably. Cu- 
riones. Priests for the curiBB under a Curio maximus. 
This office was latterly held by Plebeians as well as 
Patricians. 

§ 16. Communities of Priests for the service of par- 
ticular deities — the Vestals. 

278. The Virgines Vestales were appointed by 
Numa to feed the sacred fire, and guard the relics 
which were kept in the temple of Vesta. They en- 
joyed important privileges, such as freedom from 

f)arental control, a Lictor, a particular seat at the pub- 
ic shows, and the right of liberating any condemned 
malefactor, whom they might meet on his way to exe- 
cution. They were, however, subject to the superin- 
tendence of the Pontifex maximus, who could inflict a 
severe punishment on them for suflfering the sacred fire 
to be extinguished, or for unchastity. Vestals con- 
victed of the last mentioned offence, were buried alive 
in the Campus sceleratus, 279. The number of Vestal 
virgins was at first two, then four, and afterwards, 
when the tribes were increased, was raised to six. 
They wore a white robe, and a fillet round the head 
(infiila). Whenever a vacancy occurred, the Pantifex 
maximus was required by the lex Papia to find twenty 
virgins of good family, free from bodily defects, and 
with various other qualifications, one of whom was 
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chosen by lot {capere virginem Vestakm), At a later 
period they were generally admitted as candidates on 
the recommendation of their parents. Their term of 
service was thirty years, at the expiration of which 
they were permitted to marry. 

§ 17. Salii, Luperd, Fratres Arvaks, Sodaks Titii, 

GallL 

280. Salii Crradivi, priests of Mars, twelve in 
number, appointed by JNuma to guard the (sacred 
shield) antkle which fell from heaven, with the eleven 
made after the same pattern (to prevent the loss by 
theft of the genuine one, on the safety of which the 
exi^nce of Kome was supposed to depend). On the 
first of March, they performed a solemn dance through 
the city, singing at the same time the carmen Saliare 
(Liv. 1, 20). They were exclusively Patricians. ' Salii 
Palloris et Pavoris, also Patricians. Their creation is 
ascribed to Tullius Hostilius. 281. Luperd, priests of 
Pan, who marched in procession (on the Lupercalia) 
from the grotto of Pan (Lupercal), through the city to 
the Palatine hill, wrapt in goat-skins. On reaching 
the hill they offered sacrifice to Pan. The establish- 
ment of this worship is attributed to Evander (Liv. 1, 
5), and was introduced into Rome by Romulus. The 
Luperd Julii were established by the Senate in honour 
of Julius Caesar. ^ Fratres Arvales, twelve in number, 
superintended the great yearly rural sacrifice of purifi- 
cation, at which they sang a hymn in the ancient lan- 
guage of Latium. Noddies Titii were appointed for 
the conservation of the ancient sacred usages of the 
Sabines. Under Tiberius, there arose Sodaks Augus- 
tales, and others again after the apotheoses of succes- 
sive Emperors. Galli, priests of Cybgle, were Phry- 
gian eunuchs, who marched in noisy procession through 
the city on the feast of Cybele, with singing and music, 
and collected offerings. 
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§ 18. Election of Priests. 

282. The colleges of priests were filled up by co- 
optation. When a Pontifex mazt.mus died, his col- 
leagues elected a Pontifex, and the people chose the 
Pontifex maximus from the members of the college ; 
bat in the year b. c. 104, it was enacted by the lex 
Domitia, that the election of priests should be con- 
ducted by seventeen tribes chosen by lot, and that the 
person so elected should be confirmed in his office by 
the co-optation of the college. Sulla annulled this 
arrangement ; but it was afterwards re-established. At 
a later period, the right of nomination was clsdmed by 
the Emperor. Bodily defects disqualified for the priest- 
hood. As the priests were not magistrates, all, yith 
the exception of the Rex sacrificuluSy were permitted 
to hold a plurality of spiritusd, or spiritual aiul secular 
offices. The Sacerdotia were tenable for life. 



§ 19. Priests* Servants. 

288. Several servants and assistants were assij^ed 
to the priests for the performance of the inferior offices: 
for example, the popce, victimarii, slayers of victims ; 
adUuiy sacristans ; pullarii (who kept the sacred birds, 
269), extispices, tibicines, tuoicines, Sec. The Flamm 
Dialis and the Vestal virgins had Lictors. The boys 
who attended on the Flamen Diali^, and assisted at 
other sacred ceremonies, were termed camilli. 



Worship. 

§ 20. Worship in general. 

284. Their worship was either public, and con- 
cerned the whole state, or portions of it, such as the 
tribes or curies ; or prir)ate, belonging to individuals or 
gerUes, in which it was hereditary. We have already 
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spoken of the manner in which the will of the gods 
was ascertained by means of auspices, extispicia, and 
the Sibylline books. The rest of their worship con- 
sififd of prayers, vows, sacrifices, and the solemn 
otwervance of festivals and games in honour of the 
gods. All acts of worship were conducted in a regular 
and solemn manner ; every object being removed which 
could produce an unfavourable impression. Thus it Was 
required that all the attendants should be clean in their 
persons and dress, and that no harsh sounds or words 
of evil omen should be heard ; that the best victims 
should be selected, and led without compulsion to the 
altar : that the priests should be free from bodily de- 
fects ; and that no punishments should be inflicted on 
festi^ days. 

§21. Prayers and Vows. 

285. Publjc prayers were offered up by the ma^s- 
trates, after a form prepared and recited by the priest 
(who was said prcaire carmen). The public days of 
supplication {suppKcationes) were either ohsecrationes, 
appointed for propitiating the favour of the gods and 
averting their wrath, or thanksgivings (gratulationes). 
Under this head may be classed the great festal ban- 
anas, at which the statues of the gods were brought 
forth (and placed at table on couches before their sacri- 
ficial feasts) {lecti^ternium, Liv. 5, 13 ; ad omnia pul- 
vinaria sacrificatum). Prayers were often accom- 
panied by vows {vovire; votafacere; (a person whose 
prayer was granted, and therefore his vow^mc, was) 
voti compos, reus, damnatus). Persons who had been 
in danger, during a sea voyage for instance, were 
accustomed, in fulfilment of their vow, to suspend a 
representation of the event (tabula votiva) in the tem- 
ple of the god to whom they attributed their preserva- 
tion. 
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§22. Sacrifices, 

286. The sacrifices (sacrificia) were the most, 
portant part of public \?orship.' Particular 
were offered to each of the gods. The whole pre 
ing was exceedingly solemn and ceremonial. The 
sacrificer approached the altar clothed in white. The 
victim (victima, hostia), which must be without blem- 
ish, and never have felt the yoke, was decorated with 
ribbons (inJUlcB, vittai), and garlands, and its horns 
sometimes gilded. It was led to the altar by an atten- 
dant (/>qpa). The priest then called on the unpurified 
to withdraw {procul este profani), and commanded 
silence (favete Unguis). The brow of the victim, as 
well as the altar, was sprinkled with the sacrificial cake 
mingled with salt (mala saha; whence, immolare), 
287. The animal was then slaughtered, and its entrails 
inspected by the extisplces. The offal (exta) wa& 
burnt, and a solemn banquet prepared. A purificatory 
ofikring (lustratio) was so termed, when tne victim was 
led roimd the object intended to be purified. It was 
either public or private (htstrtttio populi, after the 
census, urbis, agrorum). We find in the Roman his- 
tory, instances of persons, who dedicated or devoted 
themselves to the gods in the field of battle, according 
to a settled form, and sought death that they might^in- 
sure victory to the Roman arms. 

§ 23. Holy Seasons and Festivals, 

288. Days were either dedicated to the worship of 
the gods, and consequently free from public business 
{dies festi), or open for the transaction of secular 
affairs (dies profesti*). Of the festivals (feriai), a 

' The tenn sacrum ezpresses every thing consecrated by man to the 
service of the gods. 

' Dies intercisi were days of which a portion was set apart for each 
of these objects. We must distinguish between this division and'that of 
dies fasti, which were days set apart for legal proceedings in opposition 
to the nefasii. Another division was into fortunate da]rs and unfortunate 
(irrfausti, atri), on which it was not considered advisable to commenoe 
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great number were observed with solemnity. They 
. were either stativcB, certain fixed days of the year, or 
conceptivcBy which were appointed by a magistrate (e. 
g. the fericB Latince on the Alban mount, introduced 
by Tarquinius Superbus), or imperativcB^ on particular 
occasions ; e. g. the sacrum novendiale (Li v. 1, 31), 
appointed in consequence of its having rained stones. 
289. Our knowledge of the festivals is derived from the 
Festi calendar es, which contain a list of holidays, and 
from the poetical account of them given by Ovid in his 
Fasti, Among the fericB stativcBy we may mention, as 
examples, the Juupercalia, on the fifteenth of February ; 
the Matronaha, and the festival of Mars, on the first 
of March ; the Megalesia, or feast of Cybele, on the 
fourth of April; the Parilia, on the twenty-first of 
April ; the feast of the Bona Dea, on the first of May ; 
of Castor and Pollux, with the transvectio equitum, or 
annual solemn procession of Knights, on the Ides (i. e. 
the fifteenth) of July; and the Saturnalia, a revel 
which began on the nineteenth of December, and 
lasted several days (256). 

§ 24. Games, 

290. To the festal celebration of pubUc worship 
belonged also the games, which were either stati, per- 
manent, like the ludi Apollinares, and the ludi Romani, 
magni or maximi, instituted by Tarquinius Priscus, in 
honour of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and held in the 
Circus Maximus during eight days in the month of 
September ; or extraordinary, which were celebrated 
in consequence of vows, or at the funerals of private 
persons. The games were circenses, scenici, and gla- 
diatoriL 291. The circenses (from the Circus, a long 
building rounded at each end) were of Etruscan origin. 
(Liv. 1, 35.) They were introduced with a solemn 

any imjiirtant undertakings. Of this character were the days which im- 
mediately followed festivals, or which succeeded the calendar noncB, and 
idus, or da]^ signalized by any public calamity, such as the diet Alliennt 
^anniyersary of the defeat of die Roman army by the Gaula at the AUiti* 
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procession, and consisted of the cursus equester on 
horseback, or in chariots with bigce or quadrigcB ; the 
certamen gymnicum, the niwta&Xop of the Greeks (saltuSj 
cursus, lucta, ptiffillatus, discus) the pugna pedestris et 
equestris, e. g. Trcja, a sort of tournament on horse- 
back ; venationes/ combats of wild beasts, either with 
one another, or with men hired for the purpose, or con- 
demned malefactors (in the time of the Emperors, ad 
bestias damnati) ; naumachicB, naval engagements in 
the CircuSy or in buildings erected for that purpose and 
supplied with water. 29!2. The scenici seem to have 
been introduced in the year b. c. 364, when, in order 
to avert a pestilence, festivals were instituted, to which 
actors and dancers were brought from Etruria. (Liv. 
7, 2.) They were performed in theatra, large semi- 
circular buildings, the round part of which was fitted 
up with benches {cavea, cunei), the remainder being 
occupied by the scena ; (the orchestra was also semv- 
circular, and set apart for Senators, foreign Ambassa- 
dors, &c. In B. c. 63, the next fourteen benches were 
appropriated to the Knights by a law of L. Roscius 
Otho), The theatres were without a roof, but were 
generally sheltered from the sun or rain by canvas 
stretched over the top ; they were built of wood, and 
broken up when the performance was over, until the 
time of rompey, who was the first that constructed a 
theatre of stone. The dramatic pieces were purchased 
from their authors by the iEdiles. The recitation was 
accompanied by fiutes, and the actors generally wore 
masks (persOnce), 293. The gladiatorii (munera) were 
also of Etruscan origin, and first introduced at fiineral 
solemnities; but subsequently presented at banquets, 
or for the amusement of the people, sometimes at the 
public expense, and sometimes at the cost of indivi- 
duals. They were performed in an amphitheatre or 
round building, furnished in the centre with a stage 
(arena) for combat. The gladiators were divided into 
familicB. They were generally slaves, prisoner^male- 
factors, and sometimes free men who hired themselves 
out for that purpose 294. They were instructed by 
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a lanista in the use of various weapons, from which 
they derived their different names of Samnites (from 
their Samnite armour, especially the scutum), retiarii 
(from the net, rete, with which they tried to entangle 
their adversary, whom they then dispatched with their 
three-pointed lance, tridens or fuscina), essedarii (from 
their fighting from the Gallic or British war-chariots, 
ess€da)y andahatcB (who fought blindfold, having hel- 
mets with no apertures for the eyes, mirmillones, 
whose name was from fjiogfjivgog, the image of a fish on 
their helmet ; their arms were Gallic ; and they gene- 
rally fought with the retiarii, or with Thr€u:es, armed 
with the Thracian round buckler, and sica, dagger). 
295. They fought, at first, with blunt weapons {rudes, 
arma lusoria), in order to prove their skill (prcelude- 
bant). The arma decretoria were then put into their 
hands. The fate of those who were conquered de- 
pended on the will of the people (poZ/icem premere, to 
turn down the thumb, the sign^ that they were to be 
spared ; vertere, to turn it up, the signal for their death, 
recipe ferrum). The gladiators were men of rough 
and savage habits, and their name was often used as a 
term of reproach. 

§ 25, Holy Placed and Furniture. . 

296, Buildings and spots were set apart for the 
celebration of public worship. Of this sort were templa, 
cedes, sacrce, delubra, fana, sacella, cediculce, luci. ^ To 
the temple, belonged the area, vesfihulum, cella, statua,^ 
or a, altaria,^ vasa sacra, e. g. Xhe^ ihurihulum, acerra^ 
patSrcB, tripddes, &c. Places which had been struck 
by lightning were enclosed and treated as sacred (biden- 
taf, either from bidens, a sheep, the victim by which it 
was consecrated, or bidens = forked lightning ; puteal, 

' According to one account, the Romans for one hundred and seventy 
years had no statues of the gods. . 

* The word ata properly signifies any elevated spot. It is frequently 
used to express the smaller altars in front of the statue, the term aXtariA 
being applied to the great altar of sacrifice outside the temple. 
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not a general term for this, but for the stone enclosure 
round a well, puteus. The spot in the forum where a 
sacellum had been struck by lightning, was enclosed 
by Scrihonius Libo with such a puteal ; puteal Libo- 
nis). 297. Among the sacred things were the infiUcB 
and vittcB, bands and ribbons which were bound round 
the head of the priest, as well as round the altar and 
victim ; and terbince, sacred herbs and leaves, used 
bv the priests at their sacrifices, and by the Fetiales. 
Every thing belonging to the gods, or connected with 
religion, was solemmy^ dedicated by sacrifices and 
prayer. The dedication of temples {dedicatio) was 
performed either by the Consuls, or by duumviri espe- 
cially appointed for that purpose. These duumviri 
were frequently the parties by whom the building of 
the temple had been vowed. 

§ 26. Division of Time, 

298. The division of time being closely connected 
with the observances of religion and festivals^ was also 
intrusted to the care of the Pontifices. The year of 
Romulus seems to have contiained ten months, and 
began in March. March, May, July {Quintllis), and 
October, had each thirty-one days, and the other 
months thirty. Thus the year consisted of three hun- 
dred and four days.' Others suppose, that the year of 
Romulus was a solar year, with an indefinite number 
oi days in each month. Numa's year (or, according 
to other authorities, that of Tarquinius Prisons) was a 
lunar year, consisting of twelve months, of which 
January and February were the last. 299. This year 
had three hundred and ?ixty-five days, and was at 
once a lunar year, and one in which it was necessfflrj 
to have regard to the sun, there being many feasts 
which were to be held both on particular days of the 

^ According to Niebuhr, six such years, or 1834 days, which corre- 
sponded within one day to five solar years of three hundred and eizty-fiire 
days, made a great year or lustrum, a portion of time, in which the 
ginning of the civil year corresponded with thaf of the solar. 
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month, and at particular seasons^ e. g. the Cerealia, 
Parilia, on which, according to tradition, Rome was 
founded. To secure the necessary agreement, recourse 
was had to intercalation ; a process which seems to 
|iave been more accurately defined in the Decemviral 
year, where a short month of twenty-two or twenty- 
three days was intercalated every second year. This 
month (mejisis intercalaris) was inserted towards the 
end of the year; viz. after the twenty- third of Febru- 
ary, the five last days of that month being compre- 
hended in it.* 300. The record of this arrangement 
was kept by the Pontifex maximus ; but ignorance and 
dishonesty (the attempts, for example, made by certain 
parties to prolong the period of their continuance in 
the magistracy, or of holding government contracts) 
latterly produced such confusion, that in the year b. c. 
46 (annus confusionis, an intercalated year with four 
hundred and forty-five days), Julius Caesar, with the 
assistance of the astronomer Sosigenes, undertook a 
complete reformation of the system. The Egyptian 
solar year was now introduced, and three years of 
three hundred and sixty-five days were regularly suc- 
ceeded by a fourth of three hundred and sixty-six. 
Caesar inserted the intercalary day, between a. d, vii» 
et vi. cat. Mart., and named it a. d, bissextum cal. 
Mart. ,^ but shortly after his death an error was again 
introduced by the premature intercalation of a year. 
301. After lasting thirty-six years, this error was cor- 
rected by Augustus, who named Sexttlis, August, and 

* Ideler has remarked, that this intercalation of ninety dayn in eight 
years, answers to the Oktaeteris of the Greeks in the time of the Decem- 
viri. According to Niebuhr, the hinar year was brought into accordance 
with the solar by the insertion ten times in twenty-two years, and fifty 
times in one hundred and ten, of one month* consisting alternately of 
twenty- two and twenty-three days. At thfe fiftieth intercalation, in order 
to coincide accuratrfy with the solajr year, instead of a month of twenty- 
three days, one of twenty- two days Was inserted ; and for the purpose of 
ascertaining when the fiftieth time arrived, each intercalation was marked 
by the driving of a nail. A period of one hundred and ten years was 
termed a aeculwn, and contained twenty-two lustres, a portion of tixpe in 
which the years of ten and twelve months and the solar yetir ag^in began 
on the sanfe day. 
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• 

QMinUKsy July ; because Julius Caesar was born in that 
month. The month was divided by the idus into two 
unequal portions ; the idus in March, May, July, and 
October, falling on the fifteenth, and in the other 
months on the thirteenth. The eighth day before thq 
idus was termed nonce* (according to the Roman 

Eractice of including the day from which they counted 
ack). The first of each month was called Calenda. 
In dating, they reckoned backwards from the follow- 
ing term (i. e. from the following Calends, Nones, or 
Ides) ; for example : the thirty-first of January was de- 
nominated pridie cakndds Fehruanas ; the thirtieth, 
ante diem tertium calendas Fehniarias ; and so in all 
other cases. (For a fuller account, see the questions 
on this .section.) 302. The Roman week contained 
eight days,' until the introduction of the week of seven 
days with the Christian religion. They divided the 
day into twelve hours, which varied according to the 
length of the days, and the night into the same number. 
Three hours of the night made a vigilia. The progress 
of time was indicated either by sun-dials (horologia so- 
laria^) or by water-clocks {clepsydrcB). Since it is 
only at the equinoxes that the day consists of twelve 
hours in our sense rf the wcwrd hour, the length of an 
hour, and time of the morning, at which the first hour 
began, were both subject to great variations. 308. Our 
hours, therefore, will sometimes differ vsddely from those 
of the Romans, the difference increasing directly as the 
distance from either equinox, and being greatest, there- 
fore, at the solstices, Ideler gives the following approxi- 
mate calculation, for the summer and winter solstices 
(cf Becker's Gallus, p. 262, Eng. Trans.) To simplify 
it, the seconds are omitted. 

• (In March, Jnly, iOctober, May 
The nonet are oa the seventh day. 

hence the Ides on the fifteenth). 
' ytindin^, i. e. those dayi^ on which the country people come intc 
the city to buy and sell. 

' The sun-dial seems to have been introduced about the time of tbr 
war with Pyrrhus, and thf water-cloek a.t a later period. 
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S. S. = Summer Solstice. W. S. = Winter Solstice. 
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304. The following lines from Martial 
quoted for the Roman distribution of the 
regard to the various employment of its houi 

Prima salntantes alque altera continet hora ; 

Eiercel raacbs ttrlia caiuidicoa: 
In quinlam varitig exiendit Ruma Uborea ; 

Stxia quies lanis, tiptima fioia erit ; 
Sofiicit in nooatn nitidis Dctai>a pBlsUria ; 

Impent exMmctoa frangere nana toroa. 



CIVIL AND PRIVATE LIFE. 
§ I. Private and Domestic Life. — Education. 
305. The subjects of marriage, divorce, parental 
authority, and the law of inheritance have been already 
discussed. The habits of female life gradually lost their 
original simplicity and domestic character ; whilst the 
love of display and extravagance increased to such a 
degree, that in the time of the second Punic war an 
attempt was made by the Tribune Oppius to limit the ex- 
penditure by law. Women frequently visited the places 
of public amusement, and were altogether strangers to 
the retiring modesty which distinguished the ladies of 
Greece. 306. The education of children was of a 
practical and eminently political character. In the 
olden time an important part of the instruction given 
to young persons, consisted of lectures on the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, and gymnastic exercises. At a 
ffiter period education was conducted more on the 
Grecian plan. The boys, after learning the first ele- 
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ments, either at home or at elementary schools under 
the superintendence of a pcedagOgus, attended the 
schools of the grammarians, where they read the 
works of the national poets and learnt Greek. 307. 
On assuming the toga mrilis,^ they endeavoured to 
qualify themselves for their future position by rhetorical 
exercises, diligent attendance on public proceedings, 
and taking, at an early age, their share of military 
duty, frequently under the superintendence of distin- 
guished men, to whom they were recommended by 
uieir fathers or relations. Opportunities were afford^ 
them of completing their gymnastic education by join- 
ing in the sports of the Campus Martins, Many of 
them also visited the Grecian cities, especially Athens, 
for the purpose of studying imder the most renowned 
philosophers. 

§2. Names. 

308. Of the three names usually borne by the Ro- 
mans, the first (prcenomen), as Marcus or Caius, indi- 
Gates the individual ; the second (nomen), as Tullius, 
Julius, the gens; the third (cognomen), as Cicero, 
Caesar, Scipio, the family or stirps,* A fourth name 
was sometimes added, which had been acquired by 
illustrious actions, or by adoption, or other circum- 
stances, e. g. Cornelius Scipio Africanus iEMiLiANUs 
Minor; M. Fortius Cato Censorius Sapiens; P. 
LiciNius Crassus Mucianus Dives. The daughters 
bore the name of the gens, Mucia, Livia, Cornelia* 

TULLIA. 

§ 3. Sources of Income, 

309. Even allowing that trade was carried on at a 
very early period, as the founding of Ostia, and the 

' A solemn act, which took place in the forum. ' On this occaaon the 
toga pr alexia was exchanged for a toga virilis or pura, as a sig^ of 
their having attained the age of manhood, and entered on a life of greater 
freedom. It is not quite certain at what age this took place ; bat it is 
l^enerally supposed to have been at the end of the fifteenth year. Other 
writers imagine that it was left to the discretion of the father. 

• With the addition sometimes of a nearer family name, as Pnbliiia 
Cornelius Scipio Naslca. 
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cial treaty with the Carthaginians would 

seem to indicate ; still the most important source of 
iDcome was agriculture, and the produce of their 
landed property (fructua) the principal support of the 
Senators, who could neither occupy themselves with 
qufBstus as traders, nor come forward as farmers of the 
revenue, or contractors for the performance of great 
public works. Landed property was, however, very 
unef^ually divided ; and in the latter days of the Re- 

Eublic, the number of free yeomen was greatly reduced 
y the flocking of the country people to Rome, where 
they were maintained by distributions of corn and 
bribes, whilst the land was cultivated for the most part 
by slaves. 310. Commercial dealings also, especially 
in the produce of the provinces {mercatura), and money 
speculations {negotiatio) were important sources of 
profit. Exchanges and payments were effected for the 
most part by the aid of the arge 
who carried on a considerable exc 
business with their own capital, an 
sons. Trade on a small scale {t 
eat, Cic. : with all retail dealing, and 
pations, were less highly esteemed 
With the stream of wealth which 
from all quarters in the latter da 
extravagance increased at a fearful 
itself in the pomp and luxury of d 
aa in the enormous public distributions of money and 
corn, public banquets, and shows. 

§4. Coinage. 

311. The first coined money {cbs signatum, pecunia, 
■ numus) was of bronze (ps, i. e. copper and tin ; not 
brass, which is copper and zinc). Servius TuUius was 
the first who struck gold money. The superintendence 
of the coinage, like all other financial arrangements, 
afterwards devolved on the Senate, and was discharged 
by the triumviri monetales (iti viri AAAFF, i. e. auro, 
oTgento, aeri (= ten) /lanoo, /eriundo). An as was 
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St first equiTalent to a libra or pouiod, uid was divided 
into 12 Kttcia, 2 of whicti = sextant, 3 =: quadrant, 
4 ^ triena, 5 ^ quincunx, 6 ^ temit or semissit, 
7 ^ septum, % ^ frej, 9 ^ dodrant,' 10 = dextans or 
decunx, 11^ deunx. Several of theae, however, were 
only iro^inary coins. 312. The lai^r coins were the 
deciutis =10 awset, the tripondius := 3 tusM, aod i2u- 
pondiut ^ 2 asJe5. The most ancieot asses, as being 
equivalent to a libra, were oums librales (ces gratte), 
but at a later period they suffered considerable reduc- 
tion, and gradually sank in valae, until they became at 
last worth only \ uncia of copper. 313. Silver was first 
coined in the year b. c. 289. The silver pieces were 
the denarius (pigatuM, quadrigalus, from its impression 
being a higa or quadriga), which at first contained 10 
asses, but subsequently 16, except with reference to the 
military pay, which was reckoned by the old standard. 
The quinarius had 5 asses, and afterwards 8, the sea- 
ind subsequently 4. The character by 
expressed was IIS or HS. Gold denarii 
silver denarii, in the time of the Empire 
first struck in the year b. c. 207. 314. 
vere generally reckoned in asses and ses- 
'e must distinguish between the sestertius 
a,' the latter being a sum of 1000 sestertii. 
nounted to 10 times 100,000 or more, the 
word testertium was employed in the singular number 
with the addition of a numeral adverb, the word "hun- 
dreds" being understood, e. g. Bononensi colonic sub- 
ventum est centies sestertii laigitione (Tac. Ann. 12, 
58) i, e. with a present of 10,000,000 sestertii. See a 
fitller account in the questions on the section. 

> SaJram, i.e. de-qiMdruw = (13— 3)9 uncia.- if«iiu= (IS--1) 
11 iineia. Bti^ be-ia = biate partes ataea, i.e. | of an a*, or 8 ■«««. 

■ Smtniu* ^ aemii tenloe, i. e. ' Ihe third, a half-tu,' imidfing that 
Ibejini Bod icond were each a whole one. 

* Properly ihe genU, plor. for mitte mtertium (= BeMertiorwn), bol 
latlerlr declined u a mlMlBiiIiTe, e. g. Una tttlertia. 
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§5. Measures. 

315. In long measure i\iQ pes formed the umt. This 
contained 4 palmce (hand's breadths), 12 pollices 
(thumb's breadths), 16 digiti (finger's breadths), but 
was also divided as a whole (as) into 12 equal parts 
(uncice). Cubitus, an ell, was =1^ pes : passus = 5 
pedes: 125 passus made a stadium; 8 stadia (1000 
passus) a milliarium. The superficial measure was 
jugerum, which was 240 feet in length, and 120 in 
breadth. 316. The measure for dry and liquid goods 
was cukus, containing 20 amphOrcB. An amphdra or 
quadrantal contained 2 urnce, 8 congii, 48 sextariL 
The sextarius contained 12 cyathL tfrna congius, 
and cyathus were employed for liquid commodities. 
Modius (= J amphora or quadrantal) was used 
especially in com measure ; 6 modii made a medimnus. 

§ 6. Employments of Slaves,* 

317. In the later times of the Republic the number 
of slaves was very great, both in the houses of the rich, 
and on their country estates (latifundia) which were 
entirely cultivated by bondsmen. They were divided 
into the familia rustica, who laboured on the farm, and 
urbana, who waited on their master in the city, and 
attended him into the country for the same purpose. 
They were either purchased, or vernce, the offspring of 
contubernium between slaves in the house of the mas- 
ter, and were divided into decurice. They were named 
after their employments. 318. In the familia urbana, 
the most important offices were those of the dispensa- 
tores, stewards and accountants ; cellarii or promt, 
superintendents of all the penaria and vinaria ; atri- 
enses,^ cubicularii, ostiarii or janitores, managers of 

* The social condition of the slaves has been abeady described ; we 
are here speaking merely of their distribution and emplo3nDients. 

* The atrienses of coarsie superintended the atrium, with the imagines 
and supellex, the cubicularii, the sitting and sleeping apartments, the 
janitortM and ostiarii were the porters. The lecticarii were preceded 
by anteambul6ne9 to clear the way. 

7 
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particular parts of the house ; kcticarii, litter-bearers ; 
nomenckUores, persons whose business it was, in the 
time of the Republic, to acquaint candidates (in pren- 
sando) with the names of the citizens (that they niight^ 
salute them properly; they also made the guests ac- 
quainted with the names and merits of the dishes that 
were served) ; pediss€qui, running footmen ; tabellarii, 
letter-carriers ; besides the table slaves, such as coqui, 
pistores, prcegustatores, pincemcB (cup-bearers), tricli-- 
niarii, a cyatho velpotione; and those employed at the 
toilet and in attendance on the master's person, such 
as vestiarii, ah omamentis, tonsores, halneatores, medici, 
chirurgiy* servi literati, such as lihrarii or scrihce, 
transcribers; notarii, short-hand writers; anagnostce 
or lectores, readers ; ab epistOlis (private secretary), a 
bibliothicA ; musical slaves, such as symphoniaHi, &c. 
In the familia rustica, the most important were the 
procuratores, stewards ; villici, bailiffs ; aratores, ven- 
atores, bubulci; together with inspectors of gardens 
and gardeners, topiarii,"^ vinitores, olitores,^ &c. 

§ 7. Employments — Gumes, 

^ 819. The rich and distinguished Romans received 
morning visits from their friends and clients. About 
the third hour business commenced in the Forum, the 
courts of law, and the Senate (exercet raucos tertia cau- 
sidicoSy Mart.). After the conclusion, they passed the 
time partly at meals, and partly in walking and bodily 
exercises, which were shared by elderly men and per- 

* The art of medicine was not known at Rome mitil a late periocU 
a&d was practised as a profession almost exclusively by foreigners. 

^ Topia n. pi. (bc. opera) or topiaria, (sc. ars : from rtfn-o(, plaee) de- 
note ornamental gardening, e. g. the training of ivy, acanthus. Sec., the 
attending to arboors and covered walks, and the catting of trees (often 
into fimcifol shapes). 

' Add the magUtri operum, or overseers ; the ergastularius who at* 
tended to the slaves in the ergastulum ; acriniarii, capaarii, and a great 
many more. The semi ordinarii were those appointed to regular offi<x^ 
with viearii nnder them ; the vulgareM were such as had no definite 
office, or, periiaps, all who pursued some * handicraft, art, or acient^ 
oecQpation. Becker, 
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sons of distinction. A favourite game was a sort of 
tennis, played either with the pila, a small ball, or the 
follis, which was large but very light. They had also 
various games of chance that were played on boards^ 
e. g. aha, {dice; played with) tali, {4'Sided dice, the 
two other surfaces being rounded; or with) tessera, 
(6'Sided dice, marked as with us. 320. The tali were 
marked 1, 6 (opposite) ; 3, 4 (also, of course, opposite). 
The best throw was) venus, (when the 4 dice (for 4 
were used, thrown from a fritillus, dice-box of box, 
horn, or ivory : also pyrgus, turricula, or phimus) all 
presented different numbers : the worst was) canis, 
(when all presented the canis or ace ; six was senio. 
With the tessercB the number of pips usually deter- 
mined the victory. The dice-board was alveus, alveo- 
lus, or abacus. The game with tesserce was always 
for money).' Ludus ccuculorum (or latrunculorum, was 
nearly our chess, (the men, calculi, latrunculi, milites, 
&c.) mostly of glass.) Ludus duod^cim scriptorum 
(was more nearly backgammon, played with men 
moving on lines, scripta). 321. Before supper {ccena), 
usually about the eighth hour, it was their practice to 
take a bath. — The carriage universally employed for 
journeys was the lectica, a sort of litter, palanquin, or 
sedan, borne by slaves {lecticarii). It does not seem 
to have been known in the days of Plautus ; but was 
very common in Cicero's time, and at a later period 
i^as used in the city, as well as for journeys into the 
country. Carriages were seldom seen in town. On 
certain occasions women were allowed to use them 
(Liv. 5, 21); but this privilege was restricted about 
the time of the second Punic war, by the Oppian law, 
^which was afterwards repealed. 322. For journeys, 
SL three- wheeled carriage was employed, such as the 
cisium, essSdum, carpentum (a covered carriage for the 
<5ity), or a four-wheeled one, like the rheda, a heavier 
-travelling coach. The beasts of draught, which were 
f^astened to a yoke attached to the pole, were either 
f^orses or mules. On a journey travellers generally 
enjoyed the hospitality of friends and connexions. 
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whilst ambassadors (kgati) were entertained at the 
expense of the state (the burden therefore of their sup- 
port feU, in later times, on the provincials. A legatio 
libera was an abuse, giving to a Roman noble, who 
wished to travel, the privileges and pecuniary advan- 
tages of an ambassador, without his duties): the ac- 
commodations to be found at inns (cauponce ; taberrus 
deversoricB) seem in consequence to have been very 
indifferent. 

Buildings and Baths. 

323. After the second Punic war, the general taste 
for display, which had been steadily increasing, began 
to show itself in the arrangements of their houses, and 
towards the end of the Republic, had reached an enor- 
mous height. The houses in the city, and on their 
estates, were built in a style of great elegance, and 
contained a number of handsome rooms, ornamented 
with noble pillars of marble, either white like the 
Parian, Pentelic, and Hymettian; or variegated like 
that of Numidia, Phrygia, and Laconia ; pictures, sta- 
tues, expensive carpets, and exqiysite furniture, such 
as tables of costly wood (citrus), vessels of silver, or 
Corinthian brass, vases, candelabra, &c. The villas 
had their baths, extensive fish-ponds (pisdnce), and 
gardens laid out with great taste and skill. 324. Of 
the essential parts belonging to a Roman house,* we 
may mention the vestibuhim, a court enclosed by the 
principal building, and the two wings which abutted 
on Uie road or street ; ostium or janua, the door or 
entrance in the middle of the house, with its limen 
inferum and superum; the postes, fores and valvce, 
wnich were closed by means of a bar (sera, repcigu-- 
lufHy obex.) The gate was guarded by a slave termed 
janitor or ostiarius, S^ome writers suppose the atrium 

* There is a great difierence of opinion respecting the arrangement 
of Roman houses. The small buildings which have been disinterred at 
Hercnlaneum and Pompeii, cannot safely be taken as specimens of the 
ai»hit«ol«* amployed in the large mansions at Rome. 
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to have been the same as the cavum cBdiuniy or inner 
CMirt ; but it was probably the largest covered room 
in the house, and that which stood in front nearest to 
the entrance. 325. In it were placed the lectus genia- 
lis, the imagines, and altar of the Penates, The cavum 
cedium, or cavcedium was the inner court. In the 
middle of it was an uncovered space (impluvium) sur- 
rounded by a covered colonnade. In the centre of the 
impluvium was a cistern. Peristylium : adjoining the 
cavum cBdium, but further back, was another (and 
larger) open space surrounded by columns, and orna- 
mented with shrubs and flowers. The other apart- 
ments and bed-rooms were termed cuhicula. The 
triclinia were dining-rooms, mci, larger halls ; ex^drce, 
reception-rooms, which were uncovered, accojding to 
some authorities, like the exedrce in the gymnasia, that 
is, semicircular terminations of a portico, furnished 
with seats ; casnacula, rooms on the second story. 
326. The floor in ancient times was composed of clay 
beaten hard, but at an early period this was exchanged 
for a pavement of stone, pavimentum sectlle, consisting 
of small pieces of marble of various colours, or of terra 
cotta {opus testaceum), arranged in squares or polygons. 
Mosaic work of iftarble or glass was employed (opus 
or embl&na tessellatum, vermiculatum ; opus musivum. 
The walls were ornamented with tablets of marble or 
pictures. Great expense and skill were also lavished 
on the ceiling {laquearia, lacunaria), 327. The open- 
ings made for light in the walls (fenestrce), which were 
closed, when necessary, with wooden shutters, were 
furnished in the time of the Emperors with plates of 
transparent stone (lapis specularis, mica, talc), and 
glass. Various plans were adopted for warming the 
apartments, without the employment of what, properly 
speaking, might be denominated stoves. The cuhicula 
and triclinia for winter occupation were on the sunny 
side of the house ; pans of charcoal were also used, 
and latterly small closets adjoining the apartments 
were warmed by means of hypocausta, and discharged 
their heat through an opening into the sitting rooms. 
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For lighting they used in ancient times torches of tal- 
low or wax {candUce sehacem and cerece). At a■Ia^|r 
period lamps {lucema!) were more generally used, of 
which they had several patterns both in terra cotta and 
bronze. They were either suspended by chains from 
the ceilling, or supported on candelabra. 328. Our 
knowledge of their baths is derived from the remains 
of |hose built by Titus, Caracalla, and Diocletian at 
Rome, and from the baths discovered at Pompeii. The 
principal parts of the thermcB were the apodyterium, or 
undressing room ; frigidarium, the cold bath ; tepida-^ 
rium, a tepid bath, or perhaps only a heated chamber ; 
caldarium, the warm bath, which was warmed by a 
heating apparatus (hj/pocattsta). (A Roman was at- 
tended to* the bath by a slave, who carried oil, with 
wliich the person was anointed both before and after 
bathing; strigiles, or scrapers, for removing the oil 
and alTimpurities of the skin ; and lintea, towels.) 

§ 9. Dress. 

329. Their dress consisted of a (woollen) tunica, or 
body-coat (girded under the breast) : it was scanty 
and general^ without sleeves, and ^reached nearly to 
the knees. A long tunic with sleeves was considered 
a sign of vanity and efieminacy (Cic. Orat. in Cat. 2, 
10.). The Senators wore a tunica laticlavia, with a 
broad (purple) stripe, the Knights one with a narrow^ 
stripe termed tunica angusticlavia. On the occasion 
of triumphs, a tunica palmata was worn (so called 
from the palm-leaves that were worked upon it, as 
emblems of victory.) Under the tunic they generally 
wore a dress called tunica interior {suhucula especially 
in male attire) and above it the toga, or national dress 
of the Roman citizen in time of peace ; a gown or 
mantle thrown round the body so as to cover the left 
arm, and leave the right partly exposed, a sinus^ or 
fold, being formed on the breast on the side of the 
covered arm. 'The toga was white, alba, pura ; that 
of candidate^ Candida. Accused persons wore a toga, 
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a dida, Yii^ins and bojrs were dressed in a toga 
ptdBtrocta (of Etruscan origin, Liv. 1, 8.), with a pur^e 
border {limhus) like that worn by the superior magis- 
trates. In triumphs the victorious general wore a toga 
picta (an Etruscan purple robe, embroidered with 
gold, over a tunica palmata). The usual military cloak 
was termed sagum; the foul- weather or travelling 
mantle, pcBUuta. (It was closed, having only a hole for 
the neck ; hence it was drawn on, and covered the 
arms, as well as ithe body.) 330. In the time of the 
Emperors many persons, instead of a toga, wore a 
cloak called lacerna, which was sometimes provided 
• with a cucullus or hood. The coverings of their feet 
were solece, sandals fastened with thongs, and gene- 
rally used in the house, and calcei, shoes (covering the 
whole foot, or the greater part of it), worn abroad with 
the toga. The head was bare, except in bad weather, 
or on a journey. Rings were universally worn as an 
ornament ; those of the Senators and Knights were 
of gold. Latterly they were often set with stones 
{gemnuB), in which figures were engraved. The an- 
cient Romans allowed the hair and beard to grow ; 
but about the year b. c. 300, the Greek fashion was in- 
troduced of trimming the beard,* and anointing, frizzing, 
and arranging the hair. .331. To female attire be- 
longed the stoltty a long tunica with sleeves, over which 
wras worn the palla, a garment corresponding to the 
toga of the other sex. — jLatterly enormous sums were 
expended on dress ; painting, and all sorts of artificial 
embellishments were generally employed. — The most 
ancient dresses were of woollen cloth; linen not having 
been generally introduced until the later times of the 
Repubhc {carhdsus, hyssus, sindon). In the days of 
the Empire the weaJthier citizens also wore robes 
composed, either half or entirely, of silk (sericce, bom- 
hyclncB vestes.) 

1 This was done either at home by slaves, or in the t<m»triruB, where 
also the hair was cat and the nails {mred and cleaned. 
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§10. Meals, 

832. Their meals also were at first exceedingly 
simple,' but latterly, especially after the wars in Asia, 
luxury in this respect became general ; and the govern- 
ment strove inefltectually to restrain, by a succession of 
sumptuary laws, the costliness of their banquets, for 
which the whole known world was rifled of its most 
exquisite productions. Wine, whether Italian,® as 
M assic, Falernian, Csecuban, or Greek, as Chian and 
Lesbian, was but rarely drunk in ancient times ; — 
afterwards, it came into general use ; but was usually 
mingled with water and (sometimes) cooled with snov«r. 
Another favourite drink was mulsum {olvoiitU), a sort 
of mead or honey- wine. 333. Their first meal v^ras 
the jentaculum. The prandium was a light repast eaten 
about noon: the ccsna was introduced, in sumaier 
about the ninth hour ; in winter, somewhat earlier. It 
consisted of the first course (gustatio or promulsis) ; 
the pnncipal course {caput casnce, consisting of several 
ferculd) ; and the desert {rnensce secundcBy hellana). 
They reclined, during their meals, on couches (lecti), 
generally three (summus, medius, imus) at each table. 
The couches were furnished with cushions (tori), and 
on festive occasions, frequently covered with beautiful 
tapestry (stragulce ryestes). Each couch accommodated 
three guests. Drinking bouts (commissationes) were 
often protracted to a late hour, and latterly were man- 
aged on the Grecian plan. A president was chosen, 
named magister bibendi or rez convivii. The guests 
were crowned with flowers and leaves of myrtle. 
During the feast they were entertained with music and 

' A very common food in ancient times seems to hare been puU, a 
sort of podding or dough. 

' All the hest Italian wines were Campaman. The Caciibum, grown 
near Amycl<B, held the first rank, till Augustus brought the Setinian into 
Cushion. The Falernian stood next, the best quality {Fatistianum) being 
grown near Sinuessa. The Masaic was one that contested the third 
place with the Alhanum and Surrentinum, as well as with the CdUnum 
and Fordanum. The middling wines were Trifolinum Signinum, No^ 
mentanum, &c. ; the Vaticanum and Veientanum (rubellum, from its 
colour) amongst the worst. 
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dancing, or, in the more refined circles, with reftdki^ 
by professional declaimers (acro&ma). 

§ 11. Funerals. 

334. The Romans, like most other nations, had 
their peculiar ceremonies and usages in cases of death 
and at burials. Their anxiety for the performance of 
the funeral rites arose from their belief in a future 
state ; and the duty was consequently considered one 
which the dead had a right to require at the hands of 
the living {justa facer e). The nearest relations closed 
the eyes of the deceased, and called out his name. 
The preparations for the funeral were conducted by 
the libitinarii.* The corpse was first washed and 
anointed, then clothed in its shroud (a toga ; in the 
case of magistrates, the prcetexta), and exposed to pub- 
lic view. In front of the house was placed a branch 
of cypress. To the more solemn funerals, especially 
if games formed a part of the celebration, the people 
were invited by a prceco. The procession was opened 
by musicians and mourning women (prceficce), who 
sang a dirge to the accompaniment of nutes ; and was 
sometimes attended by mimes, one of whom repre- 
sented the deceased. 335. The insignia of the dead 
were borne in front of the body, together with his 
imagines, which were preceded by persons dressed like 
the characters represented by them. The corpse was 
borne on a lecHca ; the procession being closed by per- 
sons dressed in mourning. At the forum a halt was 
made, and the nearest relation, ascending the rostrum, 
delivered a laudatio. According to Livy 5, 50, even 
women, after the Gallic war, obtained the right ^of a 
laudatio, although the privilege seems to have been 
rarely claimed, and not until a late period of the Re- 
public. As a general rule, no corpse could be interred 
within the city. Burying {sepelii'e, humare), as well as 
burning (cremare), were practised. Persons of conse- 

* Their name was derived from the temple of Venut libUUui, wka^ 
&0y kept all the artides required at fimerals. 

7* 
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quence had magnifieent private burial-places (sepukra) 
on their estates, or by the sides of the principal high- 
ways. Under the Emperors it was customary to bmld 
. iarffe mausoISa, for instance, that raised by Augustus, 
and the moles Hadriani, on the banks of the Tiber. 
836. For burning the dead, a funeral pile {pyra, rogus) 
was erected; on which they laid the corpse in its 
clothes, with incense and other sweet-smelling spices. 
The burnt bones and ashes were collected (pssa legere) 
in urns, and placed in a monument. Funerals were 
sometimes accompanied with burial feasts, games, and 
combats of gladiators. After the funeral the novendiak 
sacrificium took place. Cemeteries belonged to the 
res religioscB, and were under the superintendence of 
the Pontifex maximus. The violation of them was 
severely punished. Deification (apotheosis) was de- 
creed (after the time of Julius Caesar) to the Emperors, 
by a resolution of the Senate. The person deified was 
dignified with the title of divns, and the honour com- 
pleted by the erection of temples, the establishment of 
orders of priesthood, and solemnities. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§ I. Development of Roman Literature. 

337. Greece may be viewed in some sort as the 
inventress of the sciences ; for the elements borrowed 
from foreign nations, insignificant enough in themselves, 
were made her own by the labour which she expended 
in bringing them to perfection. Under her fostering 
care the sciences ripened into maturity, attained by 
degrees their highest elevation, and then sank back, 
slowly and by jQmost imperceptible steps, into their 
original condition. But with the Romans it was far 
otherwise. They were a practical people, possessing 
considerable strength and firmness of character, but by 
no means pre-eminently distinguished by talent for pro- 
found scientific investigation, or by an excitable imagi- 
nation. For a long time their attention was directed 
to objects very different from the acquisition of scien- 
tific knowledge; and we find, in consequence, the 
slight vestiges of poetical and historic interest overlaid 
and well-nigh obliterated by a mass of political and 
military efforts. 338. It was at an advanced period of 
their history, when the literature of Greece had already 
begun to decline, that the Romans first began to recog- 
nize Grecian influence in the development of their taste 
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for scientific instruction. Notwithstanding their de- 
cided national character, their respect for the practices 
of their ancestors, and the slight esteem with which 
they regarded Greece as a nation, the better portion of 
the people became willing pupils, and pressed eagerly 
forward on the road which had been already opened 
and leveUed by the Greeks. A certain degree of ex- 
cellence was in consequence speedily attained, and its 
effects manifested in their successful cultivation of the 
arts, and the zeal with which they devoted themselves 
to grammatical, historical, and critical investigation : 
but on the other hand, the spirit of scientific research 
never became either so popular or so original and inde- 
pendent, as among the Greeks, simply contenting itself 
with walking in their footsteps, without striking out 
any essentially new forms. 330. In some directions 
their progress was unsatisfactory, and even in their 
best writers we often miss the freshness and originality, 
by which the Greeks were always distinguished. Only 
a few branches, those, for instance, which like juris- 
prudence and oratory were of a practical character, or 
which tended, like history, to the gratification of their 
national feeling, developed themselves in a more inde- 
pendent form. The leading features of the Roman 
nationality are, respect for the moral and religious 
severity of their forefathers, intelligence and practical 
wisdom, the idea of a commonwealth, and the proud 
consciousness of universal sovereignty and the suprem- 
acy of Rome ; characteristics of which their literature 
also bears the impress. 

§ 2. The Latin Language, 

340. The Latin language must be considered as a 
sister tongue of the Greek, varied by its connexion 
with other Italian dialects, such as the Oscian. At 
first it was rough and subject to many alterations ; but 
after a time it began to feel the influence of the Grecian 
language, not only as it was spoken in the neighbour- 
ing colotties of Magna Greecia, but as it was imported 
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in greater purity from the mother countiy itself, and 
was moulded into form by the labours, first of poets 
and orators, and subsequently of historians and gram- 
marians. 341. Towards the end of the Republic, ^nd 
especially at the commencement of the Imperial era, 
it attained its highest degree of purity. At that period 
it had spread itself over the *hoie of Italy, was gradu- 
ally planted in the provinces, and mingling with the 
dialects already spoken, laid the foundation of fresh 
languages, such as the Italian, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, English, Wallachian, Romaic, &.C. 



Jliatory of Roman Literature. 

§ 3. First period— from the Building of Rome to the 
year b. c. 240. 
342. Under this head we must consider, not so 
much literature strictly so callef 
elements, which prepared the wa 
foreign literature. These first g 
in historical and statistical outlint 
ges of poetry, as well as in their H 
Greek alphabet. To their poetry 
the Salian priests (axamenta), ' 
until a veiy late period, but could only be understood 
by the assistance of a glossary ; the lays of the Am- 
barvalian brethren, the old convivial songs, mentioned 
by Cicero, Tusc. 1,2; and the versus Fescennini, ot 
verses sung alternately at the rural merry-makings, and 
often full of biting satire (of Etruscan origin) ; besides 
several rough productions of the dramatic art. The 
metre of these songs was the yaturnian. 343.- To the 
germs of their prose literature belong the Annaleg 
Maximi, or short annual catalogue of remarkable pub- 
lic events, prepared by the Pontifex maximus. This 
practice continued for a long time ; but most of the 
older records were lost at the Gallic invasion. Wa 
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find also the Commentarii Pontijicum, or documents 
prescribing the religious ceremonies ; the Fasti or libri 
magittratuum, accounts of magisterial personages, e. g. 
the libri lintei, discovered, according to Livy, in the 
teinple of Juno Moneta : the haudationes, or funeral 
orations, which were extremely ancient ; and lastly, 
the written laws, comN^endi^ the Leges Regia, as 
well as those of the Twelve Tahles. Fragments of 
Aoth these codes are still extant. 

^ I. Second period— from the year b. c. 240, to the time 
of Cicero. 

344. Whilst the Roman commonwealth advanced 
not only in power and riches, but in the order and sta- 
bility of its political institi^ions, the increasing inter- 
course with Greece, and especially the residence of 
learned Greeks in their city,' gradnmly opened the eyes 
of individuals to the importance of science even in 
Statesmen, like the younger 
trersed familiarly with Greek 
, Fan^tius) ; and many per- 
1, if n))t to study, at least to 
le sciences. The Greeks, it is 
i unknown to the grave and 
lit notwithstanding this disad- 
re continued to make its way ; 
ne old age, acquired the lan- 
___ began to cultivate oratory,' 

the moat comprehensive of all sciences in a free state, 
and that which prepares the way for the most impor- 
tant and honourable employments. At first this was 

' Among these we may eqieciallj notice the amhussdara, sent by the 
Albeniana to Rome ia the year b. c. 155, viz. Diogenes the Stoic, Ciito- 
laus the Peripsletic, ond CaraeadeB the Academic ; three of the most re- 
nowned philosophers of that period. They were charged with a message 

pelled to quit the city si the instigation of Cato. 

* The moat celebrated orators vrtn, Cato Censorins, Ser. SnJpiciai 
Gelba, C. PapirtoB Carlio, the Gracchi, particnlaiiy the Yoonger, M. An 
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ddne without any theoretic system ; but at a later 
period, Uie study was parried ou under the direction 
of Greek rhetoricians, 'Viho were looked on with an 
evil eye at first, and frequeritly^ banished from Rome 
(e. g. in the year b. c. 161) 
pervaded the whole circle 
discover a rhetorical tone, 
mistake. There were also 
losophy,' and of grammatics 
literary history, the art of ci 

5 5. The subject continued. 
346. The works which this 'period ] 
chiefly of a poetical (viz. dramatic and t 
cal character. The Romans possessed 
matic poetry of Italian origin, which pn 
for the introduction of the Grecian dr 
class belong the Fescennine verses aJre; 
tiie Mimes, the ludi Osci, and the fabu 
popular drama of a comic character pei 
youths. The last named descriptiofl of 
tioned in the time of the first Emperors, 
ment of Ateilan verse has reached our d 
also of SatureB or improvised T&rces, cor 
very little is known. A mOrt import 
to literature was the Grecian drama ^nogcuico uuu 
comedies written, on the mcSdeloPthe newer Attic 
comedy), the introduction of which was closely con-- 
nected at Rome with religious ceremonies and games. 
347. Although at a later period dramatic poetry strove 
hard to awaken the national interests, Sy'the adoption 
of Roman subjects,' it never took a very "firm root in 
the affections of the people, and latterly disappeared in 
a great measure, or was driven from the field by exhi- 

' Among the philoeophers may be cla ved Scipio the Younger, Leelina 
Sapiens, F, Ruiiliua Ruliis, and others, 

• Cralca Maltotea, wha came lo Rome in itie year B. c. 168, was Ihe 
Gnrt who eresled a taalc far iheBe stndini. 

* Q. NoTina is mcnlioned ae a writei rff Ateilan Dramaa. 

■ FabttliB pnttfzlatie and tagata in oppodlion to pelliaUt. 
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bitions of gladiators, and combats of wild besets, and 
snch like amusements. Epic poetry also began to 
choose national subjects, emplc^ng at first the Satur- 
nian, and subsequently tfie Hexameter measure. On 
the other hand, satire developed itself after a more in- 
dependent fashion ; whilst history, taking for its basis 
the annual notices of events, made some advances at 
this period, confining itself, however, to the annalist 
form, without even aiming at perfection of style. 

§ 6. Poets. 

848. Livius Andronicus, an emancipated slave of 
Grecian descent, who first introduced dramatic repre- 
sentations in the year, b. c. 240 ; wrote tragedies and 
comedies, and is said to have translated the Odyssey 
into Saturnian verse. 

Cn, NcBvius, died b. c. 204. He wrote tragedies 
and comedies, with some bitter satires after the model 
of the older Attic Ciwnedy, for which he was thrown 
into prison. He composed also a poem of the first 
Punic war. 

Q. Ennius, b. c. 239 — 169. A Roman citizen, 
highly esteemed by the «lder Scipio. He wrote trage- 
dies, comedies, annales, e long epic poem on the history 
of Rome, and irarious other pieces, principally transla- 
tions. He was i)m first who employed the Hexameter, 
instead of the Saturnian measure. 

CcBcilius Statins, died b. c. 168. A comic writer. 

M, PacuviuSy born b. c. 220. A tragic author. 

i. Attius, born b. c. 170, is said to have chosen 
Roman subjects for his tragedies, and also to have 
written Didascalica, a work on the history of dra- 
matic art. 

349. M, AttitLS Plautus, in the time of the second 
Punic war; died b. o. 184. Of the twenty-one pieces 
pronounced by Varro to be genuine, we possess twenty, 
copied freely from the Greek drama. The text is very 
corrupt, and ignorance of the metre has caused great 
confusion. 
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P. Terentius Afer, born about b. c. 194 ; died about 
B. c. 159 ; an etnancipated slave. He lived on friendly 
terms with Scipio Afficanus Minor, and Lselius, who, 
however, were considerably his juniors. We have six 
of his comedies, adaptations of Greek pieces written 
by Menander and Apollodorus. 

L. AfraniuSy younger than Terence. He wr#te 
Comasdice togatcB (note 6 on p. 159). 

C. Lucilius, B. c. 148—103 ; a friend of Scipio and 
Lselius. He wrote satires, which were highly esteemed 
by the ancients. After his time nothing of this sort, 
worthy of mention, appears to have been written until 
the days of Horace. 

§ 7. Prose writers. 

350. The Roman prose writers are, for the most 
part, annalists. At a very early period, the interest of 
the Romans was awakened by legends and notices of 
events, which were collected and arranged by writers, 
who were generally statesmen ; whilst the poets were 
private mdFviduals, often of humble origin, and almost 
universally foreigners. 

Q. Fahius Pictor, in the time of the second Punic 
war. He wrote annals, extending from the building 
of Rome to his own times. 

M. Porcius Cato Censorius, b. c. 234 — 149. A 
model of the old stern conservative national character. 
His works were: OrigineSy the ancient history of 
Italy, and an account of the events which occurred at 
Rome, from the building of the city to the year b. c. 
151 : he also wrote a Treatise on Agriculture, the most 
ancient prose work which we possess, although in a 
very mutilated condition, besides orations and other 
compositions. 

351. As annalists we may also mention : — 
L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, Consul b. c. 133. 
C Fannius, son-in-law of Laelius the Wise. 

Z#. Cceli'm AntipHter, in the time of the Gracchi. 
He seems to have employed more art in the comppsi- 
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tion of historical works than had preyioas^:4}een dis- 
played. 

These, and many other annalists who are specially 
mentioned by Livy and Dionysius, in conjunction with 
a few jurists (e. g. Sex, jEHus Pcetus, Consul in the 
year b. c. 198, and some members of the Mucian 
fajpily), compose the class of prose writers during this 
period. All, however, have been lost, except Cato's 
Treatise on Agriculture ; nor do we possess any thing 
of the poets beyond fragments, if we except the come- 
dies of Plautus and Terence. 

§ 8. Third period. — From the time of Cicero to the 

death of Augustus. 

352. This period is the golden age of science. 
Whilst the prejudices of the majority against scientific " 
research, especidly at its first introduction, were not 

i^et entirely rooted out, and men still ridiculed the 
earned pedantry of the Greeks, and their want of 
practical knowledge ; the interest felt by the educated 
classes in Grecian literature, which continued to exer- 
cise an important influence over the works of Roman 
writers, went on steadily increasing. Even in other 
parts of Italy, a taste for the sciences became more 
generally difmsed, although all the most efficient literary 
'efforts were concentrated at Rome. 353. Learning 
became more and more a necessary ingredient in 
polished life ; and many, amidst the whirl and confu- 
sion attendant on the social and civil wars, and the 
decline of liberty, endeavoured to find, in literary occu- 
pation, solace and forgetfulness of their present misery. 
Education was promoted by the establishment of 
schools, and public as well as private libraries. In the 
first half of this period (the Ciceronian), prose litera- 
ture particularly flourished ; and in the last, poetry, 
under the auspices of Augustus, and other powerful 
patrons of science.^ 

' Such as Maecdnas and Aainius Pollio, who are btfth mentioxied as 
aathors. 



.^A 
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§ 9. The subject continued. 
354. During this period, dramatic poetry partially 
disappeared ;' out the representation of Mimes (whicn 
were sketches of Roman life, garnished with-nmnber- 
less apophthegms) still continued. Pantomimes also 
came* into fashion. Epic poetry, especially, flourished 
under Augustus, and derived its subjects partly fKm 
contemporary eve'nts and partly from Grecian legends. 
The didactic epos was also introduced, borrowed im- 
mediately from the Alexandrians. 355. Lyric poetry, 
although it nevec- intertwined itself with the daily 
occurrences of life so naturally and appropriately as 
in -Greece, was presented, nevertheless, in various 
forms, such as odes and songs, elegies (i. e. poems, 
in which the principal element is a tranquil or 
melanchSy feeling, most frequently of an amorous 
character), epistles, and satires (i. c. poems full of re- 
flections on human life, and the pursuits of mankind), 
^■-bucolic poems {delineations of pastoral life), fables, and 
epigrams. In prose literature, history, abandoning its 
Jly assumed a more 
which the rhetorical 
i. Grammatical and 
i through the interest 
i history of by-gone 
ancestors. 356. Elo- 
; days of Cicero ; but 

} <st its political import- 

.< iT character ; but still 

:' - . , of legal pleadings, de- 

*" i&lamations, and rhetorical displays, to attract consi- 
derable notice. Its theory was studied and discussed 
' in treatises : but, in the mean time, it began gradually 
lo lose its strength, nature, and simplicity. From, the 
time of Cicero, philosophical subjects began to be dis- 
cussed in works expressly composed for that purpose, 

' Mention, howeTpr, is made in the Aogngline age, of the ThyeBle, as 
a celebraled tregedy of L. VariDB. who diatingnished hirawlf alao as an 
epic poet. 
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but wilboat any iodependent speculations, or profound 
ioquiriea into the system of Greek philosophy ; the 
' attention of the writers of thai- class being chiefly 
directed to political subjects and oratory. The wri- 
tings of the Stoic, Epicurean, and Academic philoso- 
phy were especially read, 357. Few of the dOther 
sciences attained any importance in literature as inde- 
pendent studies. Mathematics and natural philosophy 
were, it is true, cultivated by many, without the pubh- 
cation of any treatises exclusively appropriated to those 
subjects ; for instance, we find mathematical know- 
ledge practically applied in the work of Vitruvius on 
Architecture. 356. Among practical esperiments, we 
may notice the regulation of the Roman mode *of 
reckoning time by Sosigenes, during the adminia|ratiot] 
of Julius Ctesar, and the general survey and •tatistical 
account of the Rtrnian Empire, undertaken in the reign 
of Augustus at the instance of Agrippa. Legal science 
was also sedulously cultivated. In the reign of Ao- 

Cus, there arose two celebrated Jurists (Q. Antistljlli 
eo, and C. Atejus Capito), each of whom exerciBfed 
considerable influence over the science of jurisprQ- 
dence, and was the 



860. T. Lucreti; 
62, wrote six book! 
verse ; an explanat 
doctrine. Hia lang 

P. Yirgilius I 
esteemed by August 

epic poem in twelve books, was published after 1 
death of the poet by Varius and Tucca, but never ca_^ 
pleted ; Georgica, Fcur books on agricuitural eubjectJp 
DucoHc poems {EciOgte), in imitaliDn of the Idyls of 
Theocritus. Some smaller poems have also been at- 



tributed to him. He was a learo^ and correct poet, 
especially distinguished by the nt^vtic gravity of ' 
style, and the harmony of his language. 
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360. Q. Horatius Flaccus, b. c. 65 — 8, a favourite 
of Augustus and Maecenas, ^our books of odes, Car- 
men Seculare, and one book of Epodes, in a variety of 
lyric measures ; two books of Satires in hexameter 
verse ; Epistles in two books, the Iast_of which con- 
tains the Epistola ad 

remarkable for the r 
scrjplions, and his ca 
of Alc^us, Sappho, j 

P. Ovidius Naso * 

the shores of the E 
banished to thai reni( 
phOses, in iifteen bo 

Grecian Mythology, ending in transformations: Ars 
Amatoria, three Tiooks, in elegiac verse, portraying 
the intrigues of love : Fasti, six books in elegiac verse, 
a poetical calendar of festivals for the Brst six months 
of the Roman year, important, in an antiquarian point 
of view, with some minor didactic poems. He wrote 
also elegiac poems; viz., Amores, libri Tristium and 
EpistolcB ex Ponto, the last two during his exile, and 
Heroldes, or letters from the heroines of the mythic 
age to their lovers. A tragedy, the Medea, is lost. He 
is distinguished by fancy, wit, and great facility of 
language and versification ; but his compositions are 
licentious and without deep feeling. 

361. C. Valerius Catullus, born b. c. 86 ; acquainted 
with Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, and other distinguished 
men. One hundred and sixteen poems, on various 
subjects, and in different metres; the most important 
are, Atys and Epitkalamium Pelei et Thetidos. Hia 
other poems are chiefly of an epigrammatic or elegiac 
character, e. g. the Coma Berenices, an imitation of 
Callimachus. He is remarkable for feeling and naivete, 
with a good deal of bitter irony and satire. 

Albius TibuUus, born about b. c. 64 or 54 ; died 
B. c. 18 or 19. Under his name we have a collection 
of Elegies, in four books, some of which are pronounced 
not to be his by the critics. His works are distingiushed 
by simplicity and nature. 
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8. Aureliua Propertius, nearlj a contemporary with 
Ovid, but younger. A sgriea of elegies in four books. 
Remarkabfe for learning and force of expKssioB, but 
with less simplicity than Ttbullus. 



362. 1 B. c. 116, died in 

extreme iter, who composed 

■ several particularly on an- 

tiquitief Satires Menippece). 

We poi t a fragment d^-Re 

Ruaticd iks of a gramm^cal 

work di '-four books. 

M. Tullius Cicero, born b. c. 106. His youth, dur- 
ing which he first appeared as an orator, occurred in 
the time of the disturbances under Marius and Sulla. 
In consequence of these tumults he spent some time in 
Greece, and after Sulla's death returned to Rome, and 
having passed through all the intermediate offices, was 
elected Consul b. c. 63. His enemies, whose designs 
were obstructed by his republican views, and the 
esteem in which he was held, procured his banishment. 
After his reosll he joined the party of Pompey ; but 
returned to Rome after the battle of Pharsalia {Phar- 
sdlus), was pardoned by Ccesar, and devoted the rest 
of his life to literary pursuits, without taking any part 
in political questions. After the assassination of Ciesar 
he opposed Antony, and was murdered at the instiga- 
tion of the Triumviri in the year a. c. 43. 363. Be- 
sides translations and poems of inferior merit (e. g. on 
Marius, on his own Consulate, the transJation of Ara- 
Ins's Phenomena, of which we possess a considerable 
fragment), his most important writings are on oratori- 
cal, rhetorical, philosophical, and epistolary subjects. 
Of his Orations we possess fifty-six, some of which, 
however, are of doubtful genuineness, and others have 
reached us in a very imperfect state. Some fragments 
of the lost Orations have been recently discovered. 
His rhetorical writings are.Rhetnrica or de Inventitme, 
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a youthful produbtion in two books ; de OratorCy three 
books; Brutus or de Claris Oratorihus; OrHUor ad 
Brutum, or de Optimo Genere Dicendi ; Topica, or a 
treatise on evidence ; de Partitione Oratorid, an essay 
on arrangement; de Optimo Genere Oratorum, a pre- 
face to a translation of iEschines and Demosthenes, 
which has been lost. 364. His philosophic works are, 
de RepublicA, or the best form of government, six 
books ; the conclusion, Somnium ScipioniSy has been 
preserved to us by Macrobius (all the rest was sup- 
posed to be lost, but several important fragments have 
been discovered by Majo, in a palimpsest) ; de Legibus, 
three books, originally more; Academica, published 
originally in two books, and afterwards divided by 
Cicero into four (of the later edition, we possess a part 
of the first book, and of the earlier, a fragment of the 
second) ; de Finibus Bonorum et Malorumy five books, 
containing the doctrines of the most distinguished phi- 
losophers respecting the chief good: Disputationes 
Tusculance, five books, on^he most important moral 
questions ; de NaturA Deorum, three books ; de Divi- 
natione, two books ; de Fata, a fragmentf^ Cato Major, 
sive de Senectute ; Lcelius, sive de AmicitiA ; Paradoxa 
Stoicorum, Some other philosophical works are lost. 
365. We have three collections of his Letters; viz., 
EpistolcB ad Diversos, sixteen books ; Epistolce ad T, 
Pomponium Atticumy sixteen books ; and Epistolce ad 
Quintum fratrem, three books. The Epistles to Bru- 
tus are, undoubtedly, spurious.* Cicero was eminently 
distinguished as an orator, particularly by the finished 
character of his style. As a philosopher, he is neither 
a deep nor an original thinker. His study of the Greek 
philosophy, which he followed as an eclectic, was more 
extensive than profound. Most of his philosophical 
-works were written in the last period of his life. 

366. C. Julius CcBsar, b. c. 99-44. Of his numer- 
ous writings on various subjects (grammar, politics, 

* Their genuineness has been lately very ably defended by C. F. 
Hermann. 
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poetry, &c.,) we possess only. some historical woris; 
viz., seven books, Commentarii de Bello Gallico (an 
eighth is added by another hand), and three books, de 
Bello Civili, The books, de Bello Alexandrine, Jfri- 
cano, and Hispaniensi, are not by Caesar. His styte is 
remarkable for good taste, ease, and simplicity. 

Cornelius Nepos, contemporary with Caesar. Most 
of his works are lost. We possess, however, his ViUs 
Excellentium Imperatoruniy a collection of short bio- 
graphical sketches of twenty Grecian and two Cartha- 
ginian generals ; de Regibus, a biography of Cato, and 
a more diffuse one of Atticus. Some critics have 
ascribed these works to iEmilius Probus, a writer in 
the time of Theodosius. 

367. C. SallustitLsGrisfmMj b. c. 86-36. CatiUna 
and Jugurtha, with some fragments of his Historic. 
Some other works have been improperly attributed to 
him. He is distinguished by brevity, liveliness, and 
force ; but his laborious imitation of the antique is not 
always natural. 

T. LiviuSy born b. c. 59, died a. d. 18. His work 
comprised a history of Kome from its foundation to the 
death of Drusus, in the year a. d. 10, in one hundred 
and forty-two books, of which only thirty-five have 
reached us ; viz. the first ten, and from the twenty-first 
to the forty-fifth, besides fragments, and short notices 
of contents (EpitOmat), He follows the annalists in his 
account of ancient, and Polybius in that of modern 
times. Correct and eloquent, but often without any 
profound critical or philosophical views. 

368. M. Vitruvius Pollio, who constructed mili- 
tary engines in the reign of Augustus, and wrote ten 
books, de Architecture, His style exhibits very little 
command of language. * 

Two celebrated authors of the Augustan era, Tro- 
gus Pompejus, who wrote Histories Philippicce, in 
forty-four books ; and Verrius Flaccus, a grammarian, 
who published a grammatical antiquarian work, de 
Verborum Significatione, are known to us only through 
extracts made at a later period, the first by Justin, the 
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Other by Festus. Another renowned grammarian of 
that period is C, Julius Hyginus, under whose name 
we have two works, Fabularum Liber, and Poeticdn 
Astronomicdn Lihri IV., which, however, are generally 
supposed to have been written at a much later period. 

§ 12. Fourth period-— from the death of Augustus to 

the Antonines. 

369. This period exhibits to us the gradual decline 
of Roman literature under unfavourable circumstances, 
such as the entire destruction of libertv, and the 
despotism of barbarian princes. There still remained, 
it is true, a sort of literary vitality, which extended 
itself considerably in certain directions ; libraries and 
schools were also founded by hundreds ; but a perverted 
taste began gradually to prevail, displaying itself in a 
passion for the far-fetched, the artificial, and the over- 
drawn, and in ill-judged endeavours to conceal their 
intellectual poverty by the affectation of learning. Yet 
even in this age we discover many vestiges of better 
days. In j)oetry, for instance, the satirist lound a mine 
of wealth in the vices and follies of his times. Prose 
literature was also particularly rich in historians. 
Orjitory and its theory were still cultivated, but its 
political importance was for ever gone, and its rules 
were for the most part applied only to declamationt. 
Philosophy also, especially that of the Stoics, and 
grammar found a host of professors. 

§13. Poets. 

370. PhcedruSy. in the time of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius. A collection of Fables, the genuineness of which 
has been disputed by some writers. 

A. Persius Flaccus, bom a. d. 34, six Satires. 

D, Junius Juvenalis, born in the jreign of Claudius. 
Sixteen of his Satires are extant, but the genuineness 
of the last is doubtful. 

M. Valerius Martialis, born about a. d. 46, flourished 

8 
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fad tbe reigns of Titus and Domitian. A collection of 
Epigrammatical Poems, in fourteen books. 

971. M, Anrueus Lucanus, bom a. d. 38, murdered 
in tbe reign of Nero, a. d. 65. Of his numerous poems 
we possess only his chef d'asuvre, Pharsalia, an epic 
poem, on the war between Pompe"y and Caesar, brought 
down to the siege of Alexandria. The narrative is 
strictly historical, and the language rhetorical, but the 
versification is imperfect. 

C. Silius Italicus, from a. d. 25 to 100. Punica, 
a composition of slender merit, in a poetical point of 
view. 

C. VcJerius Flaccus, in the reign of Vespasian, 
Argonautica, 

P. Papinius Statins, bom a. d. 61 . Of his works we 
have the Ttiebdis, a poem, on the contention between 
the sons of CEdipus ; SUvcb, a collection of poems ; and 
an unfinished poetical work styled, AehilUis, 

C. Petronius, probably in the rei^ of Claudius or 
Nero. Satiricdn, a narrative describing an efieminate 
Ufe. 

§ 14. Prose writers. 

372. C. Velleijus Paterculus, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius. Histories nomanee, in two books. The greater 
part of the first is lost. 

Vakrius MazimuSy flourished about the same time. 
Factorum Dictorumque Memorabilium lihri IX., a col- 
lection of remarkable passages and anecdotes. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus, under Vespasian, Titus, Do- 
mitian, Nerva, and Trajan. His works are, de Situ, 
Moribus Populisque Germanice ; a biography of his 
father-in-law, the renowned general Agricola ; Hi^to- 
rice, a history of the Emperors from Galba to the death 
of Domitian, of which we possess little more than four 
books ; Annaks, a history of Rome, from the death of 
Augustus to the death of Nero, sixteen books, also im- 
perfect. It has been disputed whether the DialQgus 
i» Oratoribus is his composition. His style is oratQii- 
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cal, but expressive and nervous. His writings are dis^ 
tinguished by manly gravity and profound feeling. 

373. Q. Curtius Kufus flourished, probably, in the 
il^ign of Vespasian.' Some writers assign him an 
earlier, and others a much later period. De Rebus 
Gestis AUxandri Magni, in ten books, of which the 
first two are wanting. His language is flowing, but 
he has none of the critical tact and accurate judgment 
of a true historian. 

L. AnncBus Florus, probably in the reign of Trajan. 
Epitome de Rebus Gestis Romanorum, four books. 

C, Suetonius Tranquillus, under Domitian and 
Hadrian. Of his numerous writings we possess Vit€B 
XII. (i. e. of the first twelve) Imperatorum ; 'de Illustri- 
bus Grammaticis ; de Claris Rhetoribus. Some shorter 
separate biographies have also been attributed to him. 
Simple, correct, and worthy of credit. 

374. i. AnncBUS Seneca, born shortly after the birth 
of our Lord, died a. d. 65, in the reign of Nero. Of his 
writings we possess a series of philosophical treatises ; 
a collection of one hundred and twenty-four letters 
on philosophical subjects ; seven books Qucestionum 
Naturalium, or physical essays. We have also ten 
tragedies bearing his name, which have been attri- 
buted, by some writers, to another Seneca, or to 
several authors ; and a catalogue of lost writings, with 
some of doubtful genuineness, or which have been 
proved to be spurious. Seneca was a Stoic. His 
writings are distinguished by jiervous eloquence, and 
a severe practical tendency, but his style is exceed- 
ingly rhetorical. 

i. Junius Moderatus Columella, a contemporary of 
Seneca. De Re RusticA. 

Pomponius Mela, in the reign of Claudius. De Situ 
Orbis, a geographical treatise in three books. 

375. M, Fabius Quinctilianus, born a. d. 42. In- 
stitutio Oratoria, twelve books. A collection of de- 
clamations is also ascribed to him by some writers. 
Distinguished by profound learning and taste. 

' Bottmaim. — Niebvhr pUcee him in the reign oS Septimhu Setaerut. 
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C. Plinius Secundus Major, a. d. 23 — ^79. Of his 

numerous works we possess only the Historia Natu- 
ralis, in thirty-seven books, a voluminous compilation 
from several works. # 

C Plinius CcBcilius Secundus, nephew of the elder 
JHiny, bom a. d. 62. Of his orations we have only the 
Panegyricus 6n Trajan. A coUection of Letters in 
ten books. His language is flowing and lively, but the 
ideas are far-fetched. 

A. Cornelius Celsus, in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius. We have eight books on Medicine by this 
author ; being properly one division of a larger work 
in an encyclopaedic form. 

§ 15. Fifth Period— from the Antonines to the Fall 
of the Western Empire, a. d. 476. 

376. Literature now declined more perceptibly. 
The purity of the Latin language was lost ; and the 
prevailing taste was for spiritless compilations, with, 
an ostentatious display of learning. Among the poets 
the most remarkable are, — 

Claudius Claudianus, under Theodosius the Great 
and his sons. Various poems, particularly epics, of 
which the subjects are taken from the events of his 
times. 

2>. Magnus Ausonius, bom a d. 309. Epigram- 
matic poems and Idylls, such as the Mosella, 

AureKus Prudentius Clemens, a Christian poet. 

Of the other writers we may mention : 

Justinus, under the Antonines. He abridged the 
work of Trogus Pompejus, 

377. Eutropius, under Constantine and Valens. 
Breviarium Historice Romance, a short Roman history, 
written in a clear and simple style. 

Sextus Rufus, in the reign of Valens. Breviarium 
Rerum Gestarum Populi Romani. 

S. Aurelius Victor, under Julian, and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, under Valens and Valentinian, until the 
reign of Theodosius, have contributed notices for a 
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history of the Emperors. The first has also written 
some short biographical sketches. 

Orosius, in the fifth century. Historiarum Libra 
VIL adversus Paganos, a history of human suffering 
and misery. 

378. Appulejus, under the Antonines. Author of 
several works on oratorical and philosophical subjects, 
some of which have been lost. The most important 
of those which we possess is, Metamorphosedn, sive de 
Asino Aureo Libri XL, a narrative. 

Censorinus, about the year a. d. 238, under Maxi- 
mus and Gordian. De Die Natali, on the influence 
of the heavenly bodies on men. 

A. Gellius, a celebrated grammarian, who lived in 
the time of the Antonines. Nodes Atticce, twenty 
books ; of which the eighth is wanting ; a collection 
of excerpta of some value. 

We have also as Grammarians, Festus (who abridged 
the work of Verrius Flaccus, de Verborum Significa- 
tione), and JElius Donatus, 

379. Macrobius, in the first half of the fifth century. 
A Commentary on the Somnium Scipionis ; and Satur- 
nalia, a work of the same sort as the Nodes Atticce of 
Gellius. 

As a Jurist we may notice Gajus, under the Anto- 
nines ; Libri Institutionum IV. 

There lived also during this period the Fathers of 
the Church, TertuUianus, Arnobius, Ladantius, Am" 
brosius Hieronymus {Jerome), Augustinus, &c. 

§ 16. Sixth Period. 

380. After the destruction of the Western Empire, 
learning rapidly declined, and even the language lost 
more and more of its ancient character. Literature 
dragged on a lingering existence, chiefly in encyclopae- 
dias and grammatical works. Among the writers of 
this period we may mention Boethius, a. d. 470 — 524- 
(Numerous works on philosophical and niathematical 
subjects, and commentaries on the writings of the an« 
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cieilt philosophers). Contemporarily with him flourish- 
ed Cassiodorus, also in the reign of Theodoric. His 
principal work is a collection of Letters ; Variarum 
lAbri XIL of some historical value. About the same 
ime lived the grammarian Priscianus Cassariensis,^ 

* Tbe Baying of the Greeks, that the language of men is like their 
Uret, is confirmed also by the history of Rome. *The corniption of the 
Latin language wis a necessary consequence of the altered form of go- 
Temment, and of the languor and indolence into which the nation s^k. 
The cultivation of their mother-tongue had begun to be neglected in the 
early part of the empire, and the Greek be^me the language of all 
ftahionable circles, when the education of children was conducted by Greek 
tuian and goremesses. The vast number of ^ves and foreigners, who 
came to Rome from all parts, contributed not a little towarcte this cor- 
ruption ; the old and powerful simplicity of the language disappeared, and 
the desire to speak and write in a striking and piquant manner produced 
^t hollow pomp and tinkling of words which we meet with as early as 
the time of Nero. 

In the reign of Augustus, Roman literature had reached its highest 
perfection, but its decline began even before his death ; for the establish- 
ment of the monarchy put an end to all free public oratory, ajjL eloquence 
was henceforth cultivated only in foneral orations or enconjflM, and in 
the rhetorical schools. With the accession of Tiberius, tfi^nourishing 
period of literature came to its close : the corruption of taste began ; and 
the oppression of the ruler on the one hand, and the moral depravity of 
the people on the other, crushed all free development of intellectual life, 
which the establishment of libraries, and schools, and the appointment 
of salaried teachers, ^ere unable to restore. But while intellectual 
motivity sank at Rome, It became extended in the provinces, which thus 
began to participate in the literature of the capital ; for iMM^Lsellers are 
mentioned at Lyons, in Gaul, and they undoubtedly existed in all the 
great towns of the West. A depravation of taste, both in regard to 
parity of diction and to the manner of handling a subject, may be seen in 
the poems of Lucan, Valerius Flaocus, Silius Italicus, and Papinins Sta- 
tius, whose epics are bombastic and learned, but devoid of the genuine 
spirit of poetry. The character of the age a£brded ample material for 
Mtter satire, and produced a Persius, Juvenal, Petronius, and Martial, 
whose works, however, in point of taste and refinement, are greatly in- 
ferior to the satires of Horace. The JEaopie feble was suoces^folly culti- 
vated in verse by Pheedrus, in the reign of Tiberius. After the time of 
Commodus we scarcely meet with a poet deserving of the name. 

Latin prose likewise degenerated afrer the reign of Augustus : the 
philosopher Seneca, the instructor of Nero, exercised an injurious influ- 
ence upon it by the rhetorical and affected manner of his style, whi<^ 
was counteracted, though in vain, by the great rhetorician Quintilian. 
hi.the time of Hadrian and the Antonines, there sprung up a singular 
fondness for old-fashioned and rare words and expressions, as we see in 
&e works of Apuleius and Fronto. Historical writing laboured under 
•till greater disadvantages ; for at that time men were obliged to be as 
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AJ^PENDIX. 

§ 17. I%c jl^Aaftc^ Writing Materials, Books, 

Libraries, 

381. The Roman alphabet is borrowed from the 
Greek.' The orthography of the language was for a 
long time uncertain, as we find by the ancient coins 
and inscriptions. The substances on which laws, 
agreements, &c. were inscribed, were at first stone, 
bronze, and other metals, or wood {album, tabulai). 
The Romans also employed at an early period the 
bark of certain trees, and linen {libri lintei), and after- 
wards generally the fijie rind of the papyrus (charta 
papyracea), small strips of which were glued together, 
or parchment {membraruB), or tablets covered with 
wax. They wrote on these with a stilus, one end of 
which was shaip for writing, and the other broad for 
erasure. 382. On paper or parchment they wrote with 
the calamus, a kind of reed, chiefly brought from Egypt 
or Gnidus, with a sort of ink or black liquid {atramen* 
turn), and generally only on one side of the paper. The 
most ancient form of nooks is the volumen, in which 
the leaves were pasted together, and rolled round cylin- 

eaudons in what they said of their cotempoiaries, and even of men of a 
by-gone age, as in any modem state where the censorship exercises its 
despotism. Thus the Emperor Claudius was compelled to suppress his 
history of the civil wars, because he had treated the subject in too honest 
a manner ; and Anrelius Rusticus and Herennius Senecio were pat to 
death because they praised men whom they thought deserving of com- 
mendation, but whom Domitian hated. Notwithstanding all this, there 
arose some historians of eminence, both in regard to their style and to 
the method of treating their subjects. Among these we must mention 
Yelleius Paterculus (a cotemporary and flatterer of Tiberius), Suetonius, 
and, above all, the great Tacitus, a man who stands preeminent and 
alone in the corrupt age in which he lived. After the time of Conmiodus, 
historical compositions sank to the very lowest state ; and the only histo- 
rian of any note, during the remaining period of the Empire, was Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, about a. d. 360. 

'According to the legend, the alphabet was brought into Italy by 
fivander. 
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ders of wood or bone. The square form (cotttces) was 
also employed, chiefly for account books. Copies were 
multiplied by the lal)ours of transcribers {scribes libra- 
rit). Letters were written on tmn wooden tablets 
overspread with wax. These were fastened together, 
and the string (linum) sealed with wax. 383. We 
hear of booksellers (bibliapClce) towards the end of 
the Republic. The orothers Sosii are mentioned by 
Horace. The iEdiles, who were charged with the 
superintendence of the public feasts and games, pur- 
chased dramatic pieces from their authors. The first 
private library of which we have any account, waS 
that of L. iEmilius Faullus. Afterwards, books were 
brought by Sulla from Athens, and by Lucullus out of 
Asia ; and it became the custom in every great house, 
to fit up one room as a library. Among the public 
collections of books, the most remarkal^e was that of 
Asinius Pollio in the temple of the Palatine Apollo. 
Many others were afterwards added. 

§ 18. Inscriptions, 

384. Inscriptions were verv nunierous among the 
ancients. A great variety of them on tablets of stone, 
walls, vessels, utensils, &c., have escaped the ravages 
of time. Some of these are important as historical 
documents. The great difliiculty in deciphering them 
arises from the numerous abbreviations, which often 
render the meaning ambiguous. Whole sentences, for 
instance, were often represented by the initial letter of 
each word, e. g. D. S, P. F. C; = de suA pecuniA fa- 
ciendum curavit. A critical examination is also neces- 
sary here, as many of the inscriptions which we possess, 
are spurious. 385. The most ancient inscriptions are ; 
those on the monuments of the family of Scipio, on the 
via Appia (L. Scipio Barbatus cons, b. c. 298) ; the 
inscriptions at the foot of the columna rostrata Duilii; 
a Senatus consultum de Bacchanalibus (b. c. 186) od 
copper, with some other laws and decrees of the Senate 
inscribed on the same metal ; the monumentum Ancy- 
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ranum, a relic of the time of Augustus, containing 
rules for the administration of the Government ; frag- 
ments of the Fasti Capitolini,* and a host of other 
inscriptions of the time of the Empire. Lastly, we 
possess a great number of inscriptions on gold, silver, 
and copper coins, which are often of great historical 
importance. 

§ 19. Codices. 

386. The writings of the ancients have reached us 
in the form of codices. Although the number of these 
is very considerable, they have, in most cases, been so 
mutilated through the carelessness and ignorance of 
the earlier lihrarii, and the monkish writing of the 
middle ages, as well as by the intermixture of glosses 
with the text, as to require the most careful examina- 
tion and collation, in order to arrive at the meaning of 
the author. In some cases, indeed, we must content 
ourselves with a probable conjecture, and in others, 
give up all hope of discovering the true reading. Very 
lew codices go back so far as the sixth century of the 
Christian era. 387. The more ancient may be gene- 
rally recognized by the letters, which are larger, and 
similar in form to those of the inscriptions and on 
coins. The more modern are known by the smaller 
character, by the division of the sentences by means 
of puncta and kommata, by the contraction of the 
diphthongs, &c. In the nintn and tenth centuries, the 
manuscript is more elegant ; but after that period, the 
letters are clumsily formed, and the abbreviations more 
numerous. Amongst the oldest codices are a codex 
Mediceus and a codex Yaticanus of Virgil, a Vatican 
codex of Terence, and a Florentine one of the Pandects. 

* The Fasti are either Calendares or Magristratuum. To the Fasti 
Calendares belong the Fasti PrcBnestini, published in the reign of An- 
gnstns, fragments of which have been discovered. Of the Fasti Magis- 
tratuuntt we may mention the Fasti Capitolini, of which some fragments 
are also extant. Tiey consist of Fasti Consulares, lists of the chief 
magistrates, and Triumphales, lists of generals who had been honoured 
with triumphs, 
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1. Why must the detscriptions of the Romim historiaiui be used with 
cautioD? Why cannot the Greek historians and the oratora be entirely 
trusted? 

4. To what was the empire of Rome at first limited ? When did it 
extend its power oyer the whole of Italy 1 At the dissolution of the re- 
public, jiow was the Roman territory bounded ? In the time of the 
repoblic, on what was the actual participation of Roman citizens in the 
afiaiis of government dependent 1 

5. What was the situation of Rome 1 On what hill was it founded 1 
Who is said to have surrounded all the seven hills with a wall ? Give 
their names. Who fortified the city again 1 What hills did he include t 
Explain pomarium. Into what tribes did Servius Tullius divide the city 1 
To what was this number increased by Augustus ? 6. Give the original 
character of Rome as to beauty and architectural decorations ; its charac- 
ter after its destruction by the Gauls ; in and after the time of Augustus ; 
and after the conflagration in Nero's reign. 

7. Name the most remarkable porta and porUet. Name the most 
remarkable via. To what city did the via Jppia lead ? Account fi>r iti 
name. How were distances marked upon it ? Over what bridge was 
the via Flaminia carried, and to what country did it lead 1 Where waa 
the forum Bomanum situated 1 Describe the situation of the Campua 
Martins, and for what purpose it was used. Name some principal tew^ 
pies; some theatres, amphitheatres, and circuses. Of which of theaa 
edifices do there still remain some ruins? 

8. When Rome was founded, what people dwelt between the right 
bank of the Tiber and the Rhaetian Alps ? Who were settled between 
the left bank and the Mare Superum ? who lower down 1 Who dwelt to 
the south of the Tiber? What colonies were there at the lowest ex- 
tremity of Italy? Who settled on the Tiber? By whom, when, and 
where is the city of Rome said to have been founded ? 9. State what is 
known of the early position of Rome with req^ect to its powers and its 
relation to the surrounding tribes. How did it rapidly acquire internal 
strength, and an increased population ? 1 0. At an early period, into what 
tribes do we find the Roman people divided ? Were these tribes probably 
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af iIm WKum «tedk or nott Wfaieh menm to luiTe been the Imsl that 
joiiMd the other two t Who were probftUj die fint pairieii ? In what 
relatioa to them did the eUetUes probably stand? 11. Diatingiiiah the 
pUieii from these. From what offices and prnrilegea were the elienUt 
and pUheii exchided 7 Bjr what 8a|qx)eitiMi with regard to the OTigin of 
each, majr we best acooont ibr the relatiTe poaitioDs of the pairicians and 
pUbeiama? 

12. Were die Roman kings heieditarf or electire t Was their power 
absoiote or limited t What were their principal ftmctions? Who shared 
their powerT 13. What traits do we discorer, eren in die period of the 
KiDgs, of that peculiar character, which was always borne by the Roman 
people t What kingi showed a disposition to settle the mntoal relations 
of dtiieiis by laws and established regnlaticNis? Which of them mani- 
fixated rcffiect for property, and a political regard to a pecaniary qoalifica- 
tioo t which a rererence for religion ? which a taste for handsome and 
dnrable public buildings? 14. What was the most important of all the 
political changes under the Kings? What hardens were laid up(m the 
ridi ? by what pririleges were these hardens compensated ? 

15. When was the monarchy exchanged for a republican constitotion 
vider the two Consuls? Was this a total change in the form of the oon- 
sdtation t What bodies now became more and more in^uential 7 From 
what caoses? 16. What troubles and contests gradually dtveloped the 
eonsdtution of Rome ? What was the most important step towards ob- 
taining independence for the Plebeians? 17. To what was the original 
power of the Tribunes confined? What power did they soon acquire? 
on fHiat occasion ? What was the law of Volero Pnblilius ? 18. In 
what Comitia did the Patricians still efert great influence? In the 
Comitim centmriata themselves, how was the influence of the Patricians 
exerted? 

19. After what event did the popular power asrome a more decickd 
form ? Why was the Decemvirate created ? 20. What power had the 
ComUia eenturiata possessed ? By what Comiiia was this power now 
daimed ? What was the lex Valeria Horatia ? when passed ? What 
did the lex Canuleja authorize? 21. What led to the establiahment of 
three Tribuni militum conetUari potestale ? Were Plebeians eligible to 
die military tribunate ? What other new office was created ? Was it 
exclusively patrician or not ? What alterations of sovereign power now 
occurred ? Were the Tribuni militum often Plebeians ? 

22. By what law were Plebeians rendered eligible to one of the two 
Consulships? What new offices were created? Were they, eilAer or 
both, ezclumvely Patrician ? After what year do we hear no more of 
two patrician Consols? What offices were by degrees thrown open to 
th^ Plebeians ? By what law were the priesthoods opened to the people ? 
When ? 22, 23. From the pasBing of what law must we date the dino- 
lotion of the Patrician order as a jMlitical body ? What Comitia still 
retained their power? which of them lost theirs ? On what was the new 
nobility founded » after the admission of Plebeians to all offices? 24. 
How did this nobility render itself more exclusive ? What circumstance 
connected with the JEdikskip (which, as the lowest magistracy, was the 
necessary ftrst step to all the rest) excluded many from the great offices 
of state ? Hew did this tend to aggrandize the nobility ? Till what 
•vent did the government go on steadBy and qaiedy on the whole ? What 
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Ugitlmtkfe, and yrhtLt judicial power did the people then possess ? What 
aothority belonged to the Senate ? From what body were the judiees 
selected ? What wars made great exertions necessary ? What was the 
general remit of these exertions 1 

25. When did a certain degree of laxity begin to manifest itself both 
in pnblic and private life ? What was now added to the Inst of conquest f 
What principle gradually disappeared 1 What violent struggle now took 
place ? What was mandfested in this struggle ? 26. By whom were ibe 
Senate and nobles in part supported 7 Who were the Equites or Knights? 
How did they acquire great wealth ? By what oppressive character was 
their 'c<MiseryatiTe tendency counterbalanced? How was the number of 
discontented citizens increased 1. 27. What was the immediate, what the 
ultimate efiect of the laws passed by the Grracchi? When did Tib. 
Gracchus die? When Cains? What were the provisions of the lex 
Mgraria ? When were the moral corruption and gross venality of the 
nobility displayed in the strongest light ? What important defeat did the 
nobiliQr then suffer ? 

28. When did the Social war break out? What right did the Latin 
and Italian people ^now extort ? Of what evils was the admission of this 
crowd of citizens productive ? Describe its general effect. 29. What re- 
action in fevour of the nobles was brought about ? In what respect did 
Sulla's examine prove a bad precedent ? When did the people recover 
their rights ? did they also recover the power of exerting them effectu- 
allf? Who acquired an overwhelming influence? 30. Who finally 
appropriated to himself a perpetual Dictatorship ? Did any true republi- 
can spirit still exist ? What new ccnnbination was now formed ? In 
what did it end ? Under what title did Octavianus concentrate all power 
in his own person? Did he allow the republican forms to remain? 
31. Were these forms still retained under the succeeding Emperors? 
What innovations and changes destroyed even the shadow of Roman 
freedom ? 

32. How were the freemen divided ? 

33. What two meanings does the word civitas possess ? Did Rome 
ever consider herself as one of the Latin states ? What were peregrini 
originally called ? What entire class of citizens were excluded from the 
most important rights ? 

34. What responsibilities were common to all citizens ? Name the 
most important civil privileges in public life. Explain jus svffragii and 
jus honorum. Mention some enactments by which the person of the 
Roman citizen was also protected. 35. In its relation to private rights, 
how may cvoitas be considered ? Explain connuhium and commercium. 
When were Roman citizens entirely exempted from the payment o( 
taxes ? Of what was every Roman citizen obliged to be a member ? 
Where must his name be enrolled ? By what term are the aggregate 
rights of a Roman citizen expressed ? 

36. How were the inhabitants of a conquered territory treated in the 
earliest times ? What was the nature of civitas sine suffragio ? When 
was the lex Julia passed ? What rights did it confer on the Latin' and 
Italian tribes ? To what country did J. Csesar grant the civitas ? On 
whom did Caracalla bestow it ? . 

37. In what way was the privilege of citizenship acquired ? How was 
it lost ? E^lain deminutio capit s. Mention its various kinds or degrees. 
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98. Whttt dJTiifaiii of the dtnoM wis Bnch more pornmieiit f^uan 
that of the CWm 7 WhatdisCiiictkmwMaAerwardBiiitiodiioedt What 
new §rd9 appetied 1 BfentioQ oome other dktinctioiis. 

39. Into how many tribee did Romnlas diride the peO|^ t Name 
them. What does thk clavifieation seem to indicate? With. what 
poiitioal msasBRS do the miion of these tribes, and their extension by L. 
Tarqninins Priscns, stand in dose connexion ? How were the three tribut 
divid^? Who was the chief officer of each ctcry? What was the most 
ancient political asBeml)ly ? When did the whde institnticm of the Cwriet 
lose its importance t 

40. Who is said to have establidied the relation of Patroni and Gi- 
enie$? What duties did the Pairon owe to ^e Oient? what the CUtnt 
to the Patron? What mifi^t neither do to the other? Was the om- 
nexion between Patron and Client hereditary ? Is the term Otient sy- 
nonjrmoQS with Plebeian ? What was probably the origin of the relation 
between Patnmi and ClienUt ? 41. What change afterwards todL jilaeo 
in the dientila ? What were then the duties of the Client ? Grive an 
instance of a national cUentila. What connexion existed between 
emandpated slayes and their former masters? 

42. What do Ldvy and Dionysiiis inform ns respecting the Patridans ? 
What is a more probable opinion ? How were the original dtiz^is with 
foil rights dirided ? On this supposition what would the Senate geem to 
be? Of what would its augmentation be a natural consequence? 
43. Was commbium permitted between the Patricians and PlebeiauM f 
What exdumye priTileges did they eqjoy ? From what time were the 
PUheian$ allowed to take part in the comitia ? Were they ever admitted 
JO equal rights wiUi the Patricians? How did the Patrician ftunilies 
gradually become extinct ? In the time of the flmperois, how were they 
replaced? 

44. To whom is the divisicHi into classes and centuries ascribed? 
What was his object ? What advantage had the rich in the division of 
ela$9e8 ? Who voted first ? What was the qual\/icatian of the first 
eloM ? how many centuries did it contain ? What centuries of handi- 
craftsmen were also attached to it? 45, 46. Give the qualifications and 
number of centuries of the second, third, fourth, and fifth classes. • Where 
were the accenei, comicinee, and tubicines placed? Where were the 
still poorer placed? From what were they generally exempt? Who 
broke through Uiis exemption ? Give their namee and number of cenm- 
ries. How was each claee divided ? 

47. How did Servius TuUius divide the city? How the country? 
What change was afterwards introduced ? After the expulsion of die 
Kings, how many tribes were there at first ? To what was the number 
gradually augmented ? la it known when or how ? For what body in 
the state was the division into tribes especially important? Why? 
Which were the most respectable iribee? 48. Name and give the num- 
ber and character of the tribue ttrbana ? What change did the Censor 
Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, and, subsequently Tib. Sempronios, the 
&ther of the Gracchi, efl^t with respect to the tribiis rtietic<e and 
urbanei ? When did this division into tribes loae its importance? 

49. When did the word plebe begin to change its meaning? Wha 
was its new meaning ? How were the higher ranks then denoted ? 

50. What does Livy inform us with respect to the patrea? WImu 
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and by how many was their number increased ? Who were admitted 
into the Senate by TaUns Hostiliiis ? Explain patres minontm gentium. 
In the phrase patres et conaeripti (for which ptttres conecripti was after- 
wards naed), explain the meaning of et conaeripti. Give the honorary 
terms by which the Senate was nsaally spoken of. Is the assertion that 
Bnlla increased the number to six hundred capable of proof? What limit 
did its number probably not exceed? (see note 5.) 51. What were the 
qualifications for admission into the Senate 1 Prove that even at an early 
period the qualification must have been considerable. 52. By whom 
were the Senators chosen 1 What was in later times a qualification for 
admission into the Senate t Explain tBtaa qu^BStoriti. From what order 
were the Senators i^ first chosen exclusively t When do we hear of ple- 
beian Senators ? When did this become common ? Which was the lotoeat 
of the great magistracies ? Name the insignia of the Senators. 

53. What was the or do equeater at its first institution ? Explain the 
eeUraa whom Romulus appointed. Which of the Kings is said to have 
enlarged the centaries of the Knights? By whom was their number 
doubled ? What addition did Servius Tullius make ? Where did they 
vote ? Explain equtta publicua and tea equeatre. 54. At a later period 
how did the equeatrian order acquire political importance? How did 
many of the Knights acquire large fortunes ? In later times what was 
the eenaua equeater, and who then became eqititea^ What Knights did 
not vote in the centuri<B equitum? State* the insignia of the Knights. 
What were their epithets of honour ? Explain the phrases vivere anguato 
elavo contentum, and aedire in quatuordecim. (see note 1.) 

55. As the difiference between Patricians and Plebeians disappeared, 
what new classification arose ? Who were considered nofnlea ? 56, 57. 
What limited, in practice, the numbers of the nobilitaa ? Explain the term 
hominea novi. Name some hominea novi who obtained the highest ho- 
nours. What was the only privilege of the nobility ? Explain imaginea. 
What were the terms for the conservative party, and the movement 
party? 

58. On what was the exercise of the most important political rights 
always dependent ? With regard to actual participation in the affiiirs of 
government, what distinction of the citizens must we recognize ? 

59. Explain civitaa aine ati^ffragioBXidi agar publicua. What became 
of the agar publicua ? How was a conquered territory secured ? What 
was virtually the condition of the coUmi 7 What did they retain ? What 
did this arrangement often produce ? 60. What is the difference between 
eolonuB civium and colonic Latins 7 When was the establicdmient of 
any eoUmia civium suspended? When revived? At a' later period 
to what country were colonuB civium sent ? Under the Grac^ with 
what object were colonic civium sent out ? When and why were railitaiy 
colonies established ? 61. Describe the sending out oi colimiea. 

62. Explain the term and the constitution of municipia. Did all the 
munidpia possess the at^fragium ? When were all the Italian towns 
made municipia cum avffiragio 7 When were there also municipia in 
the provinces ? 

63. Explain the praifeetunt. Give an instance of a prafectura. 
By whom were the prtBfeetura governed ? Did they ever obtain the 
9t^ragia7 

64. Explain ingenui and libartini. 
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65. EfXplftin the diflneiiC condition of conqaered tribes in the eartier 
and later times. Explain the term pe tegrini . What was the condition 
of those peie gHni who were also 9oeu ? How was their relation to the 
state generally defined 1 What did their condition finally become 1 Wlttt 
were the principal allied states which retained their own form of govern- 
ment T 66. What was the condition of other peregrini T What were 
they called t Did the peregrini possess the jut mfragU and htnarum ? 
To what were they liable ? What private rights did they not possess t 
What restriction on the judicial rights of peregrini existed in the older 
times 7 When was it removed ? Mention some legislative enactment 
against the peregrini, 

67. Among the wocii, who were the most remarkable 1 How is the 
peculiarity of their relation to the Roman state expressed ? When and 
by whom was Alba taken 1 What became of its inhabitants! In whose 
reign did Rome become the head of the Latin confederation t Were the 
wars between Rome and the Latins renewed 1 how long were they con- 
tinned t Did they obtain eqoal rights t Who were also admitted into 
this confederation? 68. When was the whole of Latium brought nnda* 
the R<mian yoke? What was the condition of the Latini? Was 
their connexion with Rome difierent fi-om that bf die other 90cii ? Under 
what circumstances aught they be admitted to the freedom of the dty ? 
For what parpoee diothe Romans fi^qaently employ the Latin people ? 
69. When were the Latins and their colonies admitted to the fi^edora of 
the city ? What cities soon afterwards received the privileges which the 
Latini had before possessed t When was this arrangement extended to 
die provinces ? fVom the time of Tiberias, by what name were soch 
Ubertini expressed, as had the commercium but not the eonnvbivm? 
Might they be admitted to the full privileges of citizenship ? Was the 
eonstitation of the Italian other tocU essentially difi&rent from that of the 
Latins 1 What was the jus Italieum ? What its principal effects ? 

70. How were slaves looked upon ? What power had masters over 
their slaves? Explain errastulunif in pietrtnum dari. (see note 3.) 71. 
Explain demensum, peeuliumt vendi sub eorond, de lapide emptum esse, 
{see note 4.) What misdeeds or misfortunes rendered a citizen liaUe to 
be punished by enslavement ? Wl\p were the mang6nes ? 

72. In what three ways was emancipation efl^ted ? Explain manu- 
mission per vindictam. (see note 6.) What more simple forms of manu- 
mission were afterwards employed ? On what did the Lex^^ia Sentia 
make the right of manumission dependent? 73. Distinguish between 
liberiinus sxA libertus. What name did the emancipated slave take? 
What if he died intestate 7 Did he enjoy all the public rights of a free- 
bom citizen ? From what tribes was he excluded ? from what honours 
and offices ? Was the same regulation observed with regard to tiie filn 
libertinorum ? 

74. In the best da]:; cf the Republic how was political power divided ? 
What belonged to the people ? State the powers of the people. 75. To 
what body did the executive authority, strictly so called, with Ipl ^iver- 
whclming influence, belong ? By whom were the officers of state <^fOSen ? 

76. Explain comitium (sing.) Explain coneio (or contio). (see note 
7.) How many Comitia were there ? To what form of constitution did 
the curiata belong ? Whom did the centuriata comprehend ? To whom 
did the tributa belong exclusively, or, in a great mearare ? When did 
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the Cmnitia become tmbnlent and corrapt 1 Explain Divisoree, inters 
prete9, sequestres. (see note 8.) When did they lose ail their import- 
ance 1 When were they entirely suppressed 1 

77. Explain dies cfmiiiialeM. What previous ncUices were necessary ? 
On what dajrs could comitia never be held '? Explain the term profiteri. 
78. Within what space of time must the business of the Comitia be 
transacted 1 What caused the proceedings to be adjourned ? Explain 
morbus comitialis, (see note 9.) Explain servare de ccelo. Explain the 
frequent occurrence in Consular edicts of " Ne quis magistratus minor 
de cobIo servasse veiit" 

79. Where were the Comitia curiata held 1 When did they gradually 
lose their importance ? What purpose did they thenceforth serve ? In 
later times did the Curies ever assemble % Explain Comitia calata. 

80. Where were the Comitia centuriata held ? By whom ? What 
business was done in the Comitia centuriata ? When did capital offences 
cease to be tried in the Comitia centuriata ? 

81. How long before the day of meeting was the subject for discussion 
published 1 How was this interval employed 1 Explain suadSre, dis' 
9uadire legem. On the day of meeting, what preliminary observance^ 
tiere practised 1 Where were the Comitia generally held 1 How were 
they opened 1 82. Explain interctdere. If no objection were made on 
the part of the Tribunes, and no religious obstacle existed, in what form 
dad the presiding magistrate put the vote? What was the term for put^ 
ting tks vote ? Who voted first ? Did the voting usually go through 
all the dasses 7 Was the great preponderance of the rich ever dimi- 
nished ? What division of the people was then allowed its influence ? 
£2zplain einturia pnerogativa. 83. How were the votes given 1 Explain 
Vti togas, and Antiquo ? Explain pontes, ovile. Explain the manner 
of voting. How was the law adopted by the assembly registered 1 

84. What were the regulations common to both sorts of Comitia ? 
Coald the decision of the Augurs reverse a resolution formally adopted by 
the Comitia? (see note 5.) How were their resolutions confirmed in the 
earlier times ? Explain auctoritas patrum. What did the lex JPuJtlilia 
provide? 

85. Did the regulati«BS mentioned in tte preceding paragraph apply 
to the Comitia tributa ? Where were these held? When were Comitia 
tr^mta first introduced ? By yjf^t laws were they legally established ? 
What judicial authority did they exercise until the laws of the Twelve 
Tables ? What magistrates were chosen at these Comitia ? After the 
lex Domitia, what change was made in the election to the priesthood ? 
86. When did the legislative power of these Comitia become great? 
What powers belong«i exclusively to these Comitia? By whom were 
they generally held ? Could they be prorogued by the ohnvntiatio ? Who 

to have absented themselves from tYi& Comitia tributa ? Was legis- 

>wer ever withdrawn from them? by whom restored? 
f^^hat was the province of the Senate ? In extraordinary emer- 
^ in what form did the Senate call on the magistrates to act as 
circHhstances might require ? When did the Senate lose its real power •• 
How long did it continue to exercise some legislative and administrative 
anthority ? 

88. By whom was the Senate convoked in early times ? Where did 
it generally assemble ? Where might it be held ? Mention some temj^ 
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in wlriflli the Senate wm often held. What is ^ i^iraae for rMng an 
mudiemee to an ambaandor? What terms denoted regular and extraor- 
dinary meetings ? Between what honra were the meetings of the Senate 
held ? 89. Explain referre ad tenatum, rogare 9efUentia9, sententias di- 
eere, verba tenteniiam dieere, verbo oBtentiri. In die earlier and later times 
(reipeetiTely) who were first called on t who next t Explain egrSdi rela- 
thnem. What is the phrase for speaking agaitut Ume ? 90. What was 
the aetoal Toting called ? Explain the reqaest divide eenteniiam. What 
was a decree of the Senate called 1 Where were soch decrees k^, and 
nnder whose custody ? What was necessary to make a decree df the 
Senate valid 7 How mi^^t those who absented themselves without rea- 
sonable cause, or grossly violated standing orders, be punidied ? What 
power had the Tribunes over the decrees of the Senate? Distinguish 
between Senat^e auctoritae and SenatiU cotuultum. 

91. What does magietratue signify ? (see note 7.) In ancient times, 
who possessed the supreme executive and judicial authority 1 What loyal 
privilege was afterwards intrusted to the Bex eacrifieulus 7 How were 
Kings supported? What was a part of the rofol demeane? What 
magistrate succeeded the King? 92. What magistrates were afterwa¥iij|B 
appointed ? When first ? E^xplain prorogare tfupermm, or provineiaSk 
From what practice did the appointment of Prooonsnls and Propretors 
arise ? 93. Who united all the powers of the state in his own person ? 
In the time of the Emperors, did the great officers retain their names and 
outward distinctions? What new magistrates were then appointed? 
What powers did the Prafeciue UrH, Prafeetue Prmtoria, and Frei" 
feetue AnnoruB (respectively) posMSS ? 94. From whose tknea was an 
entirely new organization of the government and public ofSces intro- 
duced ? How were the great state officers then designated ? 

95. Who were the ordinary magistrates? What magistracies were 
extraordinary? What ordinary magistrates eiqoyed nobilitae or official 
rank ? 96. If we compare tiie Roman miigistracy with that .<^ more 
modem states, what striking difiference do we perceive ? 97. When did 
the administration of the provinces become extremely^ lucrative? What 
diflerence was there between the ancient and most modem magistracies^ 
as to their time of office ? What office was h^ for more than a year ? 
for how long woe* it held? Mention a third distincticm with regard to 
the qualifications of magistrates. 98. In matten of great importance 
who acted as a eotuUium to the Consul? to the provincial officers? to 
the general? 

99. Till whose time did the people choose their own magistrates? 
What qualification was at first necessary ? What offices could not be 
held by Patricians ? If a Patrician desired to fill one of these office^ 
what was necessary ? In what order were the great magistracies sought 
for and held ? What was originally a necessary qualification for <^|pe 1 
What afterwards? Give the ages required in candidates for 
toTship, .£dileship, Prsetorship, Consulship. Explain Consul ei 
100. Explain the term eandidati. Explain nomen profiteri, ami 
h%tu9y preneare. In the early times, when did the magistrates gej 
enter on their office ? With what exception ?' When were the elected 
magistrates termed deeignati? What were the forms of their invest- 
ment ? 101. What reetrietione were there as to the number of offices a 
person could hold, or the firequency with which he mi^t hold them ? 
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Were >I>r of tbew ngnlatiou ever rrlaied 1 Ecnr old wis Bcip]o AM- 
nnoB ininor wben be waa cboeen Conaol Iln fiiwt time 1 Mention MOM 
Other reniatbaiila eleetioiu lo the high office*. 

lOS. Wh>l is the general term for magiKerial tnthorityl What 
rights (lid ihe Roman magietrateB possess vithin their own jurisdielion t 
What msgiatrates had not the right of taking the anspicesl Which of 
the high mBgistrales could not caU the Senate together 1 Which of the 
inferior niagiMtrqles could aasemble the Senate 1 How could the magis- 
Initee eDiorce iheir authoritfl 103. Explain Mcolio and prthtntie, and 
stale w' reis. la it certain that a magis- 

trate m I diuing the coalinaance of hia 

office 1 lep wu Lentulua compelled to 

take pr «s had not beencorreclly taken, 

what D imprriinii. 104. How was tbs 

»n^>«™ Bj whom cotdd it not be eiei^ 

ciaedl 'd Che iraperiuta in one of the 

proyinc t Rome, what was requinte 1 

Wbali ion in office 1 What were ths . 

inaigaii SI was the StUa cumluf (aee 

note 3.; ^ tee eiyoyl Give their aames. 

105. What seemB to haTe been the original name of the Consalsl 
Over what magiBCniteii could the Consols not exercise anihorilyl What 
was named ftom the Consnisi Slate generally the power of the Consols. 
When did tbey cease lo administer justice in ordinary cases 1 In timeof 
war, what power 3iif Ihey eierciBe t If there were onlj one war, who 
usaally commanded the armies) If there were more than one, how was 
it settled which Coosnl dtould command each army) Eipiain cimiparatia. 
Explain prorogore imperium. 106. In the latter daya of the Republic, 
when did the Coosols cammand the anny 1 Explain Dnmtl tubrogaltu, 
tiiffeclut. What was the distinctive marii of the consular dignity l 
When had each Consul the faitei ? Explain the term Cimtul Major, 
(see note 4 ) When did (he CMisulship lose its importance 7 After the 
partition of the empire, was the mimber of the consuls doubled 1 What 
KOM done ^ What was the last occasion on which a private indiTidnal 
filled the office of Coumll 107. How often was the succesrion of Can- 
sols intem^pled 1 Whel was the fimt inlnnqition? For what purpose T 
What was the second inlermpiioD t Acconot for it. What tnagistrmte*- 
were created] Who were eligible to the office? How long did the 
Triliuni Militam caniulari potettale laAl What law provided thai one 
of the Coiimda should be chosen l^om the Flebeiaaal What wss Ihe 
number of the IVifruni Miiilum cotitulari potettale ! 

108. How moat the Pmtorship be viewedl When did the Pintar^ 
ship become a sepsrate magistracy ? Show how closely this magistrBCy 
resembled the Consulship, Was the Prtetocship ever Slled by CoiuuIareiT 
109. What was Che especial province of the Prstor 1 Explain the mean- 
ing of the FtieIot'i Edict. Eiplain j'u dices dan. In appointing lo ths 
PriefDriAtp, was regard had to the legal knowledge of the candidalel 
Of what garaeB had the PrBior the managementT Eiplain Pntlar ur- 
tfuras, and FriEtor peregrinuf. When did this division of the Pratar- 
tMp begin 1 When were the duties of both offices dischan^d by ihs 
Prater urbaniu? 110. When was the number of Prnlota raised to 
bail when to nil When the guisstisBcc twipelixe (IBS] were intro- 
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^Mrd, when did liie Pnstora go to^ieir prorinces? {An». Not till afUr 
their yemr of ofliee ; they dien commmnded in the province as TroprtB- 
tmrt ) Were thejudie^g qu^wHoftU magistrates 1 In whAt period were 
■nch judges appointed > (see note 7.) Whqt was at last their number? 
Under the Emperors, to what was this office restricted ? Had the Pretor 
any licim-s ? 

111. By the constitotion of Senrins TnlHos, how often was the 
■opreme magistrate required to hold a muster of the citiTens ? for what 
purposes ? When and why were the two Censors created 1 How long 
did they continoe in office! What prevented the censns from being 
always held within the time appointed by law ? What did the Censor 
Dot possess 1 What rights did he not possess t In later times, by whcnn 
was this office filled exclusively ? 1 12. Where was the qninqaennial 
•ensos held 1 Explain the term ineensus. What was each citizen obliged 
to do ? Of what was he not obliged to render an account 7 Were debts 
taken into the account 1 Was any tax then imposed? 113, Explain 
Centura morum. What penalty might the Censor inflict ? What was 
the proper term to denote this t on whom was it nsoally inflicted ? How 
did the Censor punish a Senator 7 a Knight ? Explain trUm moveri, 
and M Cigritum tahuUH referri. Explain ^erarium faeere. 114. When 
were all the citizens no longer personally enrolled at Rome ? Might one 
Censor reverse the judgments of the other 7 Might the Censors of the 
following lustrum remove the igntMninia inflicted by dieir predecessors ? 
Explain the term lustrum, (see note 3). Jf one of th^m died^ what was 
his colleague obliged to do 1 115. What was an especial branch of the 
Censor's duty? Explain the term ptibli^anu When did the Censors 
cease to be elected by the people ? Under the Emperors, who sometimes 
discharged the office ? 

116. When were the two Plebeian jEdiles first created ? When were 
two Curule ^dileships added ? For what purpose ? W«re they held by 
Patricians or Plebeians ? What were the duties of- the ^diles ? ] 17. 
Was the difference between the Plebeian "and Cumle .£diles an im^ 
portant one ? What insignia might the Curule MdiJXeB bear ? When 
and how did the office of iEdile become very expensive ? What games 
were superintended by the .£diles ? What iEdileS did Csesar add ? 

118. Is the origin of the (Juaestorship known ? By whom were the 
Qnasstors chosen at first ? When did this arrangement cease, and who 
then elected them ? Was the office originally patrician or plebeian ? 
Which of the Qu<Bstors accompanied ^^e Consuls in their campaigns? 
How many Qusstors were there originally ? When and why were four 
more Qusestore appointed ? What was the greatest number of QusBStors 
afterwards? 119. What were the duties of the city Quaestors ? What 
of the provincial Qusstors ? How were their provinces assigned to them 
at a later period ? To what was the Qusstorship the first step ? What 
right did it give its holder? What body was latterly in a great measure 
filled up fi-om the Quasstors ? Did the office continue under ^ empire ? 
120. Who were the Tnbnni ararii ? When had this office disappeared ? 
Was the name ever- revived ? was the office the same ? 

.121. On what occasion was the Tribuneship of the People created? 
How was the person of the JMbune protected ? What was the numb^ 
of the Tribunes at firati What afterwards? From whom were they 
chosen ? Had, the Tribories any right of co-optation, t. e. of filling up 
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▼acancies in their own body ? Were they magistrates ? What was their 
tingle dutyi Explain intereeasio. 122. What powers did they soon 
arrogate to themselves 1 When the distinction between Patricians and 
Plel^ians lost its political importance, what was the object of the inter' 
eesno? How was this interceesio sometimes enforced? What right 
had the Tribimes with reference to the Senate? Conld one Tribune 
nullify the decisions of the rest by his intercessio 7 What means were 
there of rendering the inter ceasio of the Tribunes inoperative ? 183. 
What did Tiberius Gracchus venture to propose to the people ? How 
far from the city did a Tribune's authority extend ? How was a Tribune's 
absence from Rome restricted 1 Who were disqualified for the Tribunate % 
When did great abuses in the intercessio begin to occur? How did Sulla 
curtail the powers of the Tribunate ? When were these restrictions re- 
moved ? Under Augustus, who received the Trihunieia potestaa ? Who 
bore this ofiice under the succeeding Emperors 1 

124. Who were the Triumviri capitales 7 Explain the term or title 
Triumviri monetales, or iii Viri AAAFF. Who were the Curatoret 
viarum 7 Who were the Decemviri litibus judicandis 7 What were 
these officers called collectively ? Who were the Triumviri noctumi 7 

125. When was a Dictator chosen for the first time ? On what occa- 
sion? Explain dictator em dicer e. For what purposes were Dicta tora 
appointed ? At what Comitia were they originally elected ? At a later 
period, by whom does the Dictator seem to have been chosen ? 126. Who 
was his assistant or second in command ? what rank belonged to him ? 
What power did the Dictator originally possess? Was there any excep- 
Hon to the suspension of the other offices ? How long did the Dictator- 
ship last ? Was the office always patrician ? Was its power ever cir- 
cumscribed ? At the end of the Republican period, who were invested 
with a perpetual Dictatorship ? 127. On the death of a King, how was 
the interregnum managed ? In the time of the Republic, when was this 
practice revived ? Give an instance of such revival. From whom was 
the Interrex chosen ? When do we again find Interrdges ? 128. Who 
was the JPrafectus urbi or Custos urbis 7 For what purpose was such 
an officer retained in the time of the Republic ? By whom were the 
official duties of the Consul discharged in such absences ? What was the 
office of the JPrafectus urbi under Augustus? 

129. Who were the Scribtt 7 How were they divided ? How were 
they distributed among the magistrates ? How were the Scribe originally 
looked upon ? how afterwards ? 130. Give the names of the servants or 
official attendants on magistrates. 

131. Who were the Prafecti annona ? Give the names of some. 

132. Distinguish between Ju^ publicum tmdjus privatum. How was 
jus privatum subdivided ? 

133. To what did the jus civile owe its origin ? How was the jus 
civile augmented? By whom were laws drawn up? By whom ap- 
proved ? Explain jus honorarium. What did the Prator urbanus do 
when he entered on his office ? 134. How long did the FrsBtor's Edict 
continue in force ? Was the eflect of the Pr»tor*s Edict quite lost on his 
quitting office ? How must we look on the Praetorial edicts ? Explain 
the terms res judicat<B, responsa. In the time of the Emperors, what 
oficial jurists were publicly appointed ? 

135. From the time of Augustus, what superseded the edicts of the 
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PnBtont What oaOeetioiM of royal <»rdBnaiiees were made 1 136. Ex- 
plain CmIcs, DigetUB, or Pmndeet^, In9HUUUmea. What was the Codea 
S^9tiUB Fr^UcHoma ? What the NovelU ? 

137. In both jnAHea and privata judicia, what is a peculiarity of 
Roman law? Who decided the legal question 1 who the qaestion of 
hci 7 How &r did the jndiees correspond to our notion c^ Judges ? 
What term denoted the proceedings before the magistrate ? what those 
before the judiees ? Were the magistrate and the judges professed law- 
jrers ? Show that legal knowledge, in the time of the Repnbiic, was more 
widely difinsed than in oar day. (see note 5.) 

138. In whose hands was the administration of justice placed at first ? 
In whose at a later period ? What did the PraBtor settle ? After the pre- 
liminary proceedings [in jure] what did he leave to the decision of the 
judices ? Who provided that the sentence of the indices shonld be car- 
ried into effect? What was the collective name tor the exercise of ^ 
Pretor's judicial functions ? Explain the words do, dioo, aodico, as in- 
dicating the Praetor's ftmctions. Where did he preside ? With what was 
the Frmtor urhanus occupied ? 139. With what were the other Prstors 
charged ? In the municipal towns and colonies, how was justice admi- 
nistered ? In the provinces, who exercised jurisdiction ? In the days of 
the Empire, who was the chief magistrate ? Who were under him ? 
When did the diflference between jtis and judicium cease ? Blxplain that 
distinction. 

140. To whom did the investigation of the factum, and the judicial 
dedsion consequent on such investigation belong ? How and by whom 
were the judices chosen? How were they divided? (Into decnria.) 
What were the whole body of judices termed ? (Judices selecti.) Who 
were the Becuperatores ? (From the name one would suppose them to 
be the judges in causes where property or damages were to be recovered, 
cf 170. The term occura as strongly opposed to a single judge; from 
which it follows that there were always several Recuperatores.) Who 
were the Arhiiri 7 (A judge was probably called Arbiter, when he was 
to determine the cause on principles of equity : an arlntrivm was an 
actio hoinB fidei, to be determined ex 4Bquo et bono : nor was a definite 
amount claimed as in a judidumX) Was an Arbiter always appointed 
by the Praetor ? (No : the parties might choose a private Arbiter, who 
was called Arbiter honorarium or disceptator domesticus.) From whom 
were the judges originally chosen ? (From the Senate.) When were 
the judicia given to the Equites? (From the time of C. Gracchus.) 
Were they ever (and if so when) restored to the Senate? (Yes: in 
Sulla's time.) Was any other change made ? (Yes : in b. c. 70, they 
were divided between the Senators, Knights, and Tribuni terarii.) Who 
were the Tribuni ararii ? (see note 7.) Did the leges judiciaries which 
enacted these changes in the judicial body, relate to both publico and 
privata judicia ? (No: probably only to the publico judieia.*) What 
change did Caesar make ? (He took the judicia frorh the Tribuni eerariu) 

In the municipal towns and provinces, how were the judicial functions 

- 

' Gajus 4, § 105, Recuperatoria et quae sub una judice, &c. : § 109, 
Si Romae aput recuperatores agamus, vel aput unumjudicem, Slc. 

* See Diet. Antiqq. p. 532 : so also Walter, and OsenbrUggen in hii 
f^ew of this work. 
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diaabargedt 141. Of what coait do we re*d besideB the court of ta* 
Fmtor ! What was properly the number of (Ke judges J la the naiiira 
of the Decemvinii court (Dectmviri litibai juditandii) knownl 

142. What were the coansel called? Were ihey oeceBsarily aecom- 
pKahed JoriBial What did the Iix Ciacia de donia ti munerifnu enact I 
Was any change made at a later period 1 Who were the Adwicati ? 

143. Of what ninlt (originally) wete the JurUconnilti ot prudtTitia? 
Whom did thef direct I What were the tetma by which their legal 
<qiinion> were denoted } Mention one of tbe mon renowned Jnriala. 
When did he flooriah T Mention some other celebrated Joriala. (Ulina- 
una, Paobu. Papinianoa.) 

144. Wbal wae the chief qailificaiion tor the et^oyment of cirit 
ti^ta I Who idone 

ciclnded from a par 
qualificatioQ ibr the 1 
before any citizen coi 
latioiu afterwards adi 

145. How are pri 
poMeitio and damini 
rta tnancipi 7 Waa 
ftrrms ? Explain m 

acqaiaition of propert 

lar legal procem cal . _ , _ 

What period eatabhahed preacriptiDii for immareaUe pn^>e[ty ? What 
for other property ? Were the regolalioiiB reapectlDg preaeription afler- - 
ward* altered I 

147. Define Migatia. According to the Romaa Jurists, to what did 
all obligBloiy lights owe their origin ! Between whom alone conld con- 
tracts be entered, by the old strict Roman law I At a later period who 
also could enter into contnicu t 143, Name the principal tbrma for eoo- 
liveia. Explain nexu*. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, what waa 
the condition of debtors who bound themselves by nexut ? What law 
ciempled the person of the debtor from imprisonment in chainsl Wben 
w*a it passed J Waa it always observed 1 Explain HipuJatio. To what 
had written contiacta eq>eeial referencel 149. Explain nominn /ocer* 
(seriiere, ptrtcribtn.) How were paymenlB frequently madel How 
were obligations incurred in the provinces T 

150. To what crimes did obhgations tx delicti* extendi Explain 
furtum manifeitum. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, how might 
a thief taken in the act be ponished T By the protorian law, what waa 
enjoined in cases of /urfum manift»l\tm ? Wbal in caaes offariavi nte 
mani/ealiRn ? What waa enforced in caaea i^ actual personal injury, 
tWuria, nnleea the matter was settled by compromise 1 For smaller 
ofieuces of this description, what penally was inSicted 1 By the pmlo- 
rian law, what was enhstitnted for the talia? 151. Define ifanmuin. 
How was it atoned fcrl When yiolations of (landed) property became 
common in tbe Civil War, what penalty was imposed I 

153. What did a mafnmoniuni ^tulum premppose on both sidral 
Define eonnubium. Name the strict Ibnns of a wialrimonmm juttum. 
Describe eonfarrtaiio, caemptio, luus. 153. By what terms was tbe 
wife's nlysctton to her husband denoted T Did the wife erer remain sob- 
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jtel to bnrfcther « grardiui.oT *( buTowndiipaall WhenT Did 
dw «rict foran of a utalrimaniaM b*come taort or Iru conmioD in Ut«- 

jiutum Dol coniei on ihe childrval on the laiherl 

154, Wm bigwny sUowedl Were Ihtra aia, (and if so, iDiort pra- 
kMted dtgrtfM ? By itKbI wu the maniige (uoaily preceded 1 Might 
a betrothal be cancelled) Who nnullr gave a dowi; to the bride 1 
Might tbe marriaige ever be annulled 1 when 1 What aie Ihe ten&s for 
dintree, and Is diearee a wife ] Giplain rrpadium. 155. By what tbmi 
were mairiagea by con&treatitm (153) dinolved I Did dimrcet gndoaOy 
become more or leaa commooT By whom wu (be EaDciiif of manias 
tnfoTced I When and why waa tlie lex Poppaa passed 1 

IS" - ■ ■ "■■ n was ihe form of adoption called 

€mg. b1 In whose presence! What 

powci childrea 1 15T. Coold a son ta 

patrii LS the lather obliged to discbar^ 

debia [in pecHJiuni. By what was the 

pami tdoplimt difler from mogation 7 

In wh what acta 1 of what other iDod«a 

of ad 

If IgiuUio, afiniCat, 
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la BDbordinate memben 1 
Who ben did qoenions begin to aiiw 

le^iecting the right of gentilSaa ? 

IGD. How was the goardianabip of minors, or the adminiBtration of 
their properly aeiiled 1 How waa an UDrailbful gaardian pnoiahed by the 
Twelve Tables 1 How was the guardiacBbip of vidua settled 1 Bi- 
{dain lurjie judiciam taiila. Eiplidn the eilenl of the term stduc. 
161. Whsi women might manage their own property! When did they 
necelsalily require the auclmloi of a guardian 1 For whom were cura- 
lorn Bometimea appointed on tbe application of the fiunily I What waa 
their office 1 Who appointed a curator for bbkhtj ? 

163. By the old Uriel law, who did and who did not posseeB tbe loll 
right of making ■ will T Who coold not be named aa an heirT By tha 
lax Voeonia, what class of penons coold not make a woman their sole 
helrl What limit waa there to tbe amoiml ollegaeitt that could be left 
by BDcb petvons to uonuR ? 163, In ihe time of Angnanu, who were 
excluded from the right of inherilance! Name and explain the three 
descriplions of will. Which description waa retained tbe longest 1 Ex- 
plain iore* tx amt, hares ex dodrante, harei ex bate, &c, 164. When 
wu ( testament invalid I If a man died inleatate, who were his natiual 
heirs t In detanlt of such, who inherited 1 To whom did the inherit- 
ance of a freedman, who left no nataral hein, &11 1 

165. What proriHiona of tbe civil law of inheritance were exceedingly 
nninstt By what were (heae severe clauaea aftciwardamodiSed 7 What 
did the pnetorian mle of aocceSHiDn not constitute 1 Was the ptsstorian 
testament in writing? Against what was it not valid 1 Explain bonorvm 
pofHinv contra tahvlat. When and by whom wsB this granted 1 Ei- 
t^in ioDOrifin pomttio teeundutn labuia*. 

166, Explain the difference between proceedings in ji^f, and proceed- 
faigs in judido. What were the most ancient forma of legal proooNl 
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"Who only could avail themselves of the legia actionem ? What did they 
necessarily require 1 Explain actor, petitor, reus. What involved th^ 
loss of the suit 1 Among the various forms, name the most imilK)rtant. 
and that which was longest retained. 167. In pleas in rem, what wa« 
often added to the legis actio sacramento ? Explain the term vindicitB. 
In the case of immoveable*property, or of objects which could not be 
brought whole into court, how was this form managed 1 

168. What were afterwards introduced instead of the old symbolic 
forms ? What was the general effect of the introduction of actionea ? 
169. With whom did the choice of the actio rest 1 What was the con- 
sequence of an erroneous choice 1 Explain plus petere. If the cause 
was not thus rejected, what formula did the plaintiff* receive 7 170. 
Name the parts of this formula. Were all these parts found in every 
formula ? What was stated in both the pleadings and the judgment in 
every actio which sought to recover from the defendant? 171. Explain 
the term prascriptiones or exceptiones. Give instances of a prascriptio ; 
of an exceptio. To whom did the investigation of the &ct on which the 
exception was founded belong 1 

1 72. How did the proceedings in jure commence % In ancient times, 
on what was the compulsoiy force of an in jus vocatio dependent? Ex- 
plain vadimonium. Explain vadvnonium promittere, vadari, vadimoni- 
um sisiere, vadimonium deserere. (see note 7.) 173. What was done 
when the magistrate and counsel were instructed by these preliminary 
proceedings concerning the character of the actio which the plaintiff" de- 
sired to adopt? What officer was named in the writ? Who seems to 
have had the right of proposing the judex? Explain the form iniquum 
ejero. If several judges were appointed, with what did the proceedings 
in jure conclude ? (In any action for recovery) what were they called ? 

174. Must the proceedings injudicio be concluded in one day? How 
was the case to be proved ? Distinguish between tahulcR just<B, or codices 
accepti et expensi, and adversaria, (see note 9.) What change did the 
process by formula introduce with respect to the plaintiff*'s personal ap- 
pearance ? Explain and distinguish between cognitores and procuratores. 
At the close of the proceedings, what did the judge do ? By what form 
of words did he decline to pronounce sentence ? 175. Were there any 
means of reversing an unjust sentence ? What means ? By what was 
the operation of the sentence sometimes enforced ? Mention some de- 
scriptions of condemnation which were attended with infamy. What did 
non-appearance occasion? Mention some modes of discouraging un- 
necessary or pettifogging actions. What followed if the sentence were 
not obeyed ? 

176. Explain the interdicia of the Praetor. 

177. Explain judicia puhlica. By whom were they originally con- 
ducted ? After the expulsion of the Kings, who presided over these 
courts ? How were capital offenders tried ? After the introduction of 
the Tribuneship, what class of offenders were sometimes summoned by 
their Tribunes before the Comitia tribuia ? Give instances. 178. Ac- 
cording to ti^e laws of the Tw'elve Tables, where only might capital 
ofi*ences be tried ? What power did the Comitia tributa still reUin ? 
When were the quastiones perpetua introduced ? What causes came 
under the qucRStionts perpetua ? (De repetundis, majestatis, de sica- 
riis et venejicis, de parricidis, peculaiUs, ambitHs, de numis adulterinis, 

9 
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4$ /dim, or tetUmuntaria : de vi puhlieA. Diet. Antiqq.) Did the 
judex qututionit manage the proceedings m jure, or those in judieio 7 
{Biijeeen sasrs the proceedings in jure : but this seems incorrect, thus C. 
pro Cloent. 54 : jtAet lex ea . , . judieem qutBstionie . . . cum its ju- 
dieibus, qui ei obvenerint . . . quarere de veneno, from which it would 
■eem that the judex quaetionie presided at the trial, as president of a 
body of judges chosen by lot.*) By whom were the quttetionee perpetus 
originally conducted ? by whom afterwards ? Did the immediate judi- 
cial authority of the people now increase or decrease 7 179. Had the 
Senate any judicial authority, strictly q)eaking, over the persons of citi- 
lensT Did the Emperors invest the Senate with any judicial authority? 
What officer had also a criminal jurisdiction in the times c^ the E}mpire 7 
During the Republic, by whom was the criminal jurisdiction; beyond the 
walls of the city, exercised 7 What exception was there-to Mi ? 

180. Who only could appear before the popular tribunals as accu' 
satores 7 How was sentence passed ? Who might act as prosecutor 
in the Prstor's court ? When was the office of accuser respectable % Ex- 
plain the terms divinatiot subscriptores. 181. How did the prosecutor 
commence his proceedings ? Explain delaiio nominis, calumnia, recep- 
tio nomittis. Whence were the judges selected ? Did their number vary t 
What number did it usually exceed 1 Who had the right of challenge 
against the judices 7 How was the trial itself latterly divided ? iS. 
How did the lex Julia limit the principle that in criminal proceedings 
persons might be compelled to bear witness ? By what were the quas- 
Hones of slaves accompanied ? In what causes was it at all events irre- 
gular to torture the slaves of the accused? Explain vestes sordtd^t. 
Was the number of defenders ever limited ? Explain condemnatio, ahso- 
lutio, an^liatio. On what were the votes inscribed?. How was the 
canying of the sentence into effect insured ? What means were there of 
protection against unjust sentences ? 

183. What offences generally formed the subject of criminal proceed- 
ings in the judicia publica 7 Explain crimen majesiatis, perduellioniSf 
repetundarum. What change took place with rererence to causes repe- 
tundarum 7 When and where was a governor impeached ? How were 
those who prosecuted such a magistrate to conviction, rewarded t Ex- 
l^ain peeulatus, antbiius, vis, falsumt sacrilegium, plagium. 

184. What were the punishments in the days of the Republic 7 Was 
corporal pumshment ever abolished 7 How was death generally infficted? 
What were &e more ancient modes ? For parricidium, what was the 
ponidmient ? How were Catiline's accomplices punished 7 How was 
the pumshment of exile rendered effective ? Whither did banished persons 
usually retire? 185. What were the usual punishments for the more 
grievous offences against the state ? How were criminals frequently 
punished under the Emperors ? Explain deportatio, reUgatio. To what 
labour were criminals also condemned ? 

186. What treaty do we hear of in very early days of the Republic ? 
How was the negotiation of treaties conducted? What privilege did 

t : > 

' Madvig, in an essay on the judex qu^BstioniSf maintains that this 
officer presioed over such quastiones perpetum as the Prsetors could not 
preside over themselves, and that the number of these quastiones made it 
neeessarf that sach judices quastionis should be appointed. 
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Ambasmdoit enjoy t On what conditions? How were ikom treated 
who miscond icted themselves towards a foreign Ambassador 1 

187. What step was taken when any injury was received from a 
foreign nation ? What was the effect of a declaration of war by the 
Fetialea? 188. Were these rights always enforced? By whom was 
the conclusion of peace celebrated ? Explain the teim inducia. Was p 
§pon8io concluded by the commanders always ratified by the state ? Ji 
such a spoTisio was not ratified, how was the general who concluded it 
treated ? What more fiivourabie treatment did conquered nations some- 
times experience ? 

189. From what expenses yna the Roman Republic exempt? What 
were the heaviest charges? When was pay first decreed to the army? 
190. With what duty was the Exchequer charged in seasons of scarcity? 
What regulation, in conjunction with the large amount of private dona* 
tions, attracted a crowd of broken-down or idle persons to Rome ? What 
did a lex frumeAtaria of G. Gracchus establish ? (see note 2.) What did 
Clodins introduce ? (note 2.) Did this last long ? (note 2.) 

191. Who or i^at were maintained by the proceeds of the public 
estates ? What other funds seem to have been applied to the mainte- 
nance of public worship ? How early do we find mention of portmia 
and trihuta 7 Of what do the tributa seem to have consisted originally ? 
When was a property-tax imposed ? Ai^er the expulsion of the JOngs, 
who seem for a time to have been exempted fi-om these payments ? 

192. What was the standing direct contribution irom Roman citi* 
zens ? Was it ever arbitrarily increased by the Censors ? Why ? By 
whom was it collected 1 Elxplain vicesima maTtumiasioimm, 

193. Mention some extraordinary sources of revenue. How were 
some conquered states (e. g. the Aurunci, b: c. 502) made to contribute 
to the state revenues ? 

194. What were the standing contributions fi-om conquered countries ? 
From what was Italy exempt ? What was an important item of the 
revenue ? When the Romans conquered a country, of what portion oi 
it did they take possession ? 195. Where were considerable tracts of this 
ager publicta to be found ? How was the pasture land (aaltua) leased 
out? Explain 8criptur<B, Who fiirmed the acripiuriB? In ancient 
times, whom do we find exclusively in occupation (pMseano) of the cul- 
tivated land ? What did they pay for it ? Name some other produetive 
sources of revenue. What became in Italy a state monopoly at a very 
early period I 

196. Was the income of the state collected immediately by govern- 
ment ? What exception was there to this ? How was the collection of 
the state revenues managed ? What was the term for letting the public 
taxes, 6lc. ? (veetigalia loeare). for taking or farming them 1 (vecHga- 
Ha redimere). Where, and with what formalities did the bidding take 
place ? When a societas publicanorum took a public tax or other source 
of revenue, who acted as its representative in making the purchase ? 
197. Explain familia publicanorum. Who were the principal govern- 
ment contractors ? Who were disqualified from undertaking any public 
^ntracts ? 

198. What did the large sums which flowed into the Exchequer fi-om 
foreign conquests, enable Uie government to dispense with ? When was 
the property-tax sounded ? What did the Ux T^wria determine with 
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mpeet to the agtr ptAUeua ? From the year b. c. 60, on what waa the 
ezisrence of the Roman state in a great meaaore dependent ? 

199. During the Republic, by whom were all affairs of finance trans- 
«eted T Who were the principal officers of finance ? What was the 
public Treasury termed 1 In what building was it included ? 

200. How did Augustus diminish the importance of the cerarttifn? For 
what benefits to the army and^ people, did the Emperors compensate by 
new taxes? 301. From whose reign was the financial administration 
entiraly changed 1 In subsequent reigns, by what was the public expen- 
diture considerably increased ? 

303. How were the inhabitants of vanqmsbed states treated ? If they 
were transferred to the state, did they become citizens ? with what re- 
•trietion or curtaihnent of rights ? For the management of their political 
a^irs, what officer was sent out every year from Rome 1 How was 
their local business conducted ? 303. By what time had most of these 
cities acquired the fiill rights of citizenship ! Explain l^tiniy Iteli, socii 
nomenque Latinum. What was the condition of these Ledini? Did 
any of them gradually adopt the Roman civil code % 

304. When were the several Italian states amalgamated into one 
empire ? What did the allied states and Latin colonies then become ? 
What did this confer on their inhabitants ? In these municipalities, by 
whom were the local business, and questions afifecting the rights of in- 
dividuals, settled 1 What offices, respectively, did Milo hold in Lanu- 
vium, and Cicero's son in Arplnum ? (see note 5.) Where were im- 
portant criminal proceedings conducted ? 305. Did the Prefectures, of 
which we read even after the Julian law, differ essentially fi^m the muni- 
dpia ? By the Ux JuHa, was GaUia Cisalpina comprehended in Italy ? 
To what otlier province was the right of citizenship soon extended? 
When did the Transpadani receive the privilege of citizenship 1 Under 
the Emperors, what form did Italy gradually assume ? 

306. Whenever the Romans desired to retain a conquered country as 
the property of the state, what did they do 1 Name the most ancient 
provinces. By whom was the first setUement of t|ie proviiibe efi^cted ? 
307. At first, who only were chosen as Governors ? What change was 
soon afterwards introduced ? Was a similar change ever made with 
reference to the Consuls ? How were the provinces divided ? how as- 
signed 1 What arrangement did a law of the younger Gracchus intro- 
duce with reference to the consular provinces ? In Cicero's time, what 
enactment was made with reference to both consular and prcetorian pro- 
vinces 1 Did the people ever themselves assign a province to a Governor ? 
Give an instance. 

308. With what was the provincial Governor invested, before his de- 
parture fi-om Rome ? With what was he furnished ? What was his 
position in the province ? By whom was he assisted in the administra- 
tion of his office ? How was the number of lys Legates determined ? 
Who chose his Legate and his Quastor 7 On what terms did these offi- 
cials live with the Governor ? What was the Praetorian cohort, properly 
so called ? What was his second cohors Pretoria ? 

209. By the Cornelian law, what was the Governor required to do 
after the expiration of his term of office ? For what purpose were depu- 
tations frequently sent to Rome fi-om the provinces ? Into what did this 
practice sometimes degenerate ? What right did the inhabitants of the 
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tfovincefl enjoy ? On these occasions, who acted as tbeir patrons and 
hosts ? 210. Explain repetundarum. What did a lex Servilia promise 
to any provincial who should prosecute a Governor to conviction ? Waa 
it easy for a deputation from the provinces to establish any accusation 
against the Roman aristocracy ? 

211. Was the municipal constitution, retained by the cities, regulated 
in a great measure by Roman laws ? Was it subject to the interference 
and control of the Roman Governor^ What remained unchanged? 
How was the defence of the country provided for T What did a part of 
the land become ? What was done with the ager publicus ? Did the 
tributes vary in these provinces 1 To whom were the public revenues 
&rmed out? Were the provinces often oppressed by the Publicans, 
Governors, and Negotiatores ? 212. What did the Governors always 
expect ? What were they often bribed to connive at ? Mention some 
of the evils to which the provinces were subjected. 

213. Explain the term eonventu9. When a conventua was held, who 
presided as judge ? Has the term conventua any other meaning? 214. 
What did the Governor, on assuming office, generally issue ? On what 
was it principally bdsed ? What power had the Governor within the 
limits of his province ? Where were capital ofifences committed by Ro- 
man citizens tried ? In what cases did the province itself possess juris- 
diction ? 

215. Mention some especial privileges that some of the provincial 
cities enjoyed from the beginning. 

216. How did Augustus divide the Provinces? How long did this 
division continue ? By whom were the Senatorial Provinces adminis- 
tered ? by whom the Imperial ? When was a general code of municipal 
laws formed ? On what was this code founded ? Did there still exist 
any diversity in the privileges enjoyed by different cities ? 217. When 
did all the inhabitants of the Roman Empire receive the privilege of 
citizenship ? From the da3rs of Diocletian and Constantine, how was the 
Empire divided ? What separation of authority then took place ? 

218. In the earliest period of Roman history, did any military 
establishment exist? In the remotest times, of what number did the 
army consist ? How many centuritB equitum were there ? Who were 
(probably) the celeres mentioned by Livy ? How many celeres were 
there? 219. Who seems to have increased their number? how much? 
Had the subsequent division of the people by Servius Tullius a military 
or a merely civil character ? In this division, how many centuries of 
equites were there ? Of whom were they composed ? How many classes 
of infentry were there ? How were these classes subdivided ? By whom 
were distinct centuries formed ? 

220. According to what division was the levy of soldiers long con- 
ducted ? What division was afterwards followed ? From whom were 
the men chosen ? Explain the term juniores. What was the term of 
service for the infantry? What for the cavalry? tVhen did a standing 
army begin to be established ? Show that both the legionary and cavalry 
service were esteemed honourable. 221. Who performed no military 
duty, except on extraordinary occasions? Where did they then serve? 
Who was the first who chose soldiers without reference to property ? Did 
this practice ever become universal ? Were libertini ever admitted into 
the legions? Towards the end of the Republic, who were exempted 
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223, 223. la the eartj dajs of the Republic, how many legioos wen 
■ipilly enroDed ereiy year! Did the number of allied troops ever (in 
any branch) equal or exceed the munber of Roman troops ? Describe 
the annoal leries or conscriptions. Eipiain the terms teribere exercitum, 
mtmima dare^ deUeium habire, legere mUiU9, milttiam detrectare. Who 
were exempted fixxn military settee % When was the right of exemption 
mtricted 1 What ceremony was necessary to constimte -the obligation 
to senre in war 7 Kxplam the t^joB tt^^endia Ugitima merire orfacere, 
wuasio, emeriti, evcmii. 

224. When did the Roman lefionaries first receive pay 1 Who doubtt 
die correctness of this statement! (see note 7.) What was the pay of a 
legionary soldier { What reckoning was always observed in the payment 
of the soldiery? What did a centurion receive! What a cavalry 
soldier! Was any portion kept back! if so, for what! When was the 
state obliged to find all the accoutrements of the soldiers! Whoi was 
it usual to grant them greater privileges! Under die Elmperors, what 
was the nature of their pay ! 225. In ancient times, who were appointed 
to the cavalry service ! By an ordinance of Servius Tidlius, what were 
the Knights allowed for the purchase of a horse ! What annually (ot its 
keep! In later times did they still receive the «b9 equestre and the <ss 
kordearium for the keep of an equue publieus 7 What was at length 
substituted for the cm hordearium ? How were the equitee who had no 
sfKtit publieuM mounted! When did this first occur! When the 
equestrian order was formed, how were the cavalry soldiers levied ! 

226. How were the infimtry divided! How was each Ugio subdi? 
vided ! How was the cavalry corps attached to each legion divided ! 
What was the strength of each legion ! Who formed the chief strength 
of the army! According to Livy, how were they originally formed! 
Into* how many battalions were they afterwards divided! Name the 
linee with their arms. Who were denominated antepilani? 5227. 
What were the chief defensive arms! What were their ofiensive 
weapons {tela)'i Explain mUites Zeoit artnaiunB, velitee. How did 
these fij^t! With what weapons! What other descriptions of light 
troops belonged to the mUitee levia artnaturm ? Did the arms of the 
cavalry differ essentially fi-om those of the infiintry ! Had they too a 
lighter and heavier armament ! What was the usual military costume ! 
Over what was the eagum worn ! What was the palvdamentttm ? 

228. To whom was the command (imperium) of the army intrusted ! 
Who .came next to the commander-in*chief! Who commanded the 
tingle legione ? Describe the rotation of their command. After ihs 
year b. c. 363, how were the Tribuni militum chosen ! Who were under 
the Tribuni militum ? 229. How many centurions were there to each 
maniple ! Who was the centurio primi pili, or primue pilus 7 What 
was the centurion of lowest rank called ! Who were under the centu* 
rions ! In the provinces, who acted as Commander-in-chief! In extra- 
ordinary emergencies, by whom was the army commanded ! 

230. Who settled the contingent to be fimiished by each of the allies! 
Who chose commanders for these forces! What title did they bear! 
To what legionary officers did they corre8p<md ! How were the allied 
troops emptoyed ! How was the allied in&htry divided ! how die ca- 
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Tally 1 231. How was the pay, clothing, and keep of the allied troops 
defrayed ? In the distribation of rewards, or the division of spoil, SH 
these aUies ever receive as large a share as the Roman soldiers ? When 
did the Italian allies begin to serve jn the legions? Were their cohorts 
then intermixed with the Roman troops? What were the auxiliary troops 
of foreign nations termed 1 

232. What was the most common order of march ? What did ea'jh 
tidier carry? Explain militet impedlti; sarctntB. For the transport 
ot the tents, forage, and other heavy baggage, what did they employ ? 
Distinguish between signa and vexUla. £!xplain the terms aigna con- 
feree, inferre, referre, tnovire, convellere, converters (note 8.) From 
what building were they brought out when the army commenced its 
march? 233. What division had each its standard? What was the 
legionary standard from the time of Marius ? Was great regularity of 
step observed on the march ? Were scouts sent out ? Were the camp- 
followers often very numerous ? Name some of them. 

234. On a march, what did the army do every night ? Explain castra 
metari. What camps were fortified more carefidly ? What owe their 
origin to the great stationary camps of the Romans ? Describe a Roman 
encampment. Explain fossa, agger, valli, vallum. How many gates 
were there ? Name them. Explain pars superior, pnetorium, pars in- 
ferior. 235. Elxplain stib pellibtts durare. By how many soldiers was 
each tent occupied ? How were the rowf of tents separated ? Where 
were sentinels posted ? Who made the rounds ? How were the signals 
given ? Explain tuha, comu, buccina, lituus* In the camp, what exer- " 
cises were practised ? Explain vasa colligere, 

236. Ctf how many lines did the order of battle generally consist ? 
Name them, and state how they were posted, and divided. How were 
the intervals between the maniples or cohorts covered ? In what form 
then did they stand ? How were the open spaces occupied ? Where 
were the legions placed ? What troops formed the wings? When cir- 
cumstances rendered it expedient, what different orders of battle were 
formed ? Describe the cuneus, the orbis, and the testudo, 237. By what 
corps was the General attended ? Before the battle, what did he do ? 
With what did the battle generally begin? What troops were first en- 
gaged ? What phrase denotes to sound a retreat 7 

238, 239. Distinguish between oppugnare, obsidire. Give the terms 
for to invest q city. How did the troops first advance ? How was the city 
sometimes surrounded ? How was the siege then pushed on ? Explain 
agger, contabulata turres,falaric<B, malledli, turres ambulatoruB, aries. 
240. What was a vinea 7 what the tolleno 7 what cuniculi 7 How did 
the besieged defend themselves ? 

241. What rewards did the Roman soldiers receive ? On what occa- 
sions respectively was the corona civica, valleris or castrensis, muralis, 
obsidionalis or graminea granted ? What did P. Decius receive on one 
occasion? 242. Mention some other rewards. By whom were these 
gifts distributed ? Of what other rewards do we sometimes hear ? What 
new mode of rewarding the soldiery was introduced by Sulla ? What 
were the military punishments ? In cases of mutiny what was some- 
times done ? 

243. What were the highest rewards that could be conferred on a 
general ? What were the conditions of a Justus triumphus 7 244. De- 
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,^eribe the triumphal proceMM»i. Where and to whom did the general 
ofier op iolemn prayer and sacrifioes 1 What foUowed this proce8si<m 1 
Give the terms for to triumph. 245. What was sometimes done by 
^nerals who were nnable to have their triumph in Rome ? Under the 
Empire, for whom was the triomph ahnost exdnsively reserved ? What 
inferior sort of triumph was there ? Describe it. How were victoriei 
commemorated? What were the primitive tropaa? To what were 
conquered foes sometimes compelled to submit 1 What commemorative 
monuments do we read of besides tropaa ? 

5J46. Under the Empire hgw were the legions recruited % What 
change took place in their pay 1 On whom did the &te of Rome become 
at last dependent ? 

247. When do we meet with the first traces of a fleet ? When may 
we consider Rome to have become a naval power 1 Who first overcame 
the Carthaginian fleet 1 Who first maintained standing fleets ? Explain 
nttvet longiB, tririmeSf qtiijiquerimes. What lighter descriptions of ves- 
sels were there ? When were Libunue adopted ? Describe them. What 
were transports called 7 Describe the memods of attack in naval war- 
fiu%. What were grappling-irons called 1 248. Was the naval service 
Jess respectable than ^at of the army ? Who often manned the fleet ? 
What were the marines or 9hip-9oldier8 called ? Who were sometimes 
obliged to iunush ships and sailors? Who generally commanded the 
fleet ? Under what title ? What was his ship called ? By whom were 
other ships usually commanded? Who directed the rowers? Distin- 
guish between nonet subducerCf deducere. What were navalia ? Of 
what is mention sometimes made ? 

249. What was the chief characteristic of the Roman religion ? In 
what may the grave and practical character of the people be detected t 
Were the sacred usages rigidly observed or not ? 

250. With what was the religion of Rome inseparably interwoven ? 

251. Were the Romans tolerant towards strange religions ? Did they 
try to secure their own religion fi'om any admixture of foreign creeds 
(mperttitio) ? What was it sometimes deemed expedient to do ? Ex- 
plain pietas. 

252. From what countries was the most ancient religious worship de- 
rived ? By what was the national religion soon overlaid and obscured ? 
When did the Romans begin to lose their childlike belief in the truth of 
their traditional theology? What religion was now adopted by the 
learned ? What did the common people eagerly embrace ? How was 
religion still upheld ? 

253. What were the twelve higher divinities called ? Name them. 
What was the principal temple of Jupiter ? By whom and where was 
it erected ? » Who shared this temple with him ? What were his appel- 
lations? What festival was celebrated in his honour on the Alban 
Mount ? When and by whom were sacrifices ofl^d to Diespiteb ? 
What day of the month was dedicated to him ? Whose statue was 
brought to Rome after the destruction of Veii ? Give the titles of Juno. 
What was her festival ? What day was sacred to her ? 

254. From what language does the name Minerva seem to be de- 
rived ? Give the legendary account of the Palladium. Where was it 
placed ? By whom was the worship of Vesta said to have been brought 
to Italy ? By whom introduced into Rome ? Give an account oi her 
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round temple. When is a temple said to have been dedicated at Rone 
to Cebes, Libeh, and Libera t When was her festival heidl Give its 
name and character. To what does her worship seem in the more an- 
cient times to have had especial reference ? Where was the temple of 
Neptunus ? 

255. Who was Venus ? When and under what title did she begin 
to be especially honoured ? Who was Mars or Mavors 1 Give his title. 
What was preserved in his temple ? By whom ? Who was Bellona 1 
Where her temple 1 What business was transacted in the temple of 
Bellona ? Give the other name of VtrLCANUS and that of his festival. 
When celebrated 1 What was the most celebrated temple of Afollo ? 
For what was it remarkable ? When were Ludi Apollinarea intro- 
duced ? Where l^ad Diana a temple ? By whom and for what purpoee 
was it dedicated ? 

What deities came next to the Dii Consentes ? 

256. With whose story ddes the legend of Saturnus coincide ? State 
the legend. Describe the Saturnalia. Who played a conspicuous part 
in the Saturnalia ? What part ? (Quote Horace's allusion to it. Age, 
libertate Decembri, Quando ita majorea voluerunt, utere.) Who was 
the wife of Saturnus? • 

257. From what country was the worship of Janus probably derived t 
Over what did he preside ? Among the Romans, what was supposed to 
be under his protection ? What does Livy state about a Janus ? What 
was it probably ? What were jani ? How was Janus represented t 
What was his principal feast? How came Rhea or Cybele to be ho- 
noured at Rome? Give her titles. Giye the name of her feast: of he' 
priests. 

258. What other name had Pluto I Who was associated with him 
What was there in the Comitium 1 What ceremony was gone through 
with respect to it ? Give the other name of Bacchus. What was his 
festival called ? With whom was Sol often confounded ? With whom 
Luna ? What was Genius ? What ceremdnies were observed with re- 
ference to the Genius ? When especially ? 

259. Who was Terminus ? To whom is his deification ascribed 1 
Where was his altar t What legend was there about Terminus ? Who 
was CoNSUs ? With whom confounded ? \Vhat does he seem to have 
had ? What were his games ? When and where celebrated ? Who 
was Deus Froius? What was he originally called? With whom in 
later times do we often find him confounded ? By whom is the worship 
of Hercules said to have been introduced ? 

260. Who was QuirInus ? Who was Vertxtmnus ? Who was his 
wife ? Who was Flora ? Who was Faunus ? With whom is he often 
confounded ? By whom were the Luprrcalia introduced into^ Italy ? 
Account for the name. Who was the wife of Faunus ? With whom 
confounded ? Where and by whom was the festival of Cybele or Bona 
J)ea celebrated ? 

261. Who was Silvanus? Who was Pales? What day was con- 
sidered the birth-day of Rome ? Who were the Lares ? Where did 
their statues stand ? On festival days what was placed before the Lares ? 
What other Lares were there ? State the name of their feast, and the 
time of its celebration. Who were the Penates ? Where did they stand ? 

9* 
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Ib wfeftiptit of a R«iiiMi iUiwe did their images stand? Wlio weie the 
MA]fi8, dU mmnet ? How were they hononred and propitiated ? 

368. Name some inferior deities borrowed from the Grecian mytho- 
logy. When and why was the image of .^eculapius brought to Rome t 
Mention some divinities or personifications whose personal existence is 
invotTed in obseority. 

3^. What was the authority of the Senate in religious affairs ? 

364. Where was tlie Roman religious sjrslem, with the regulati^is 
nspectiog festival days, temples, &c., described ? Under whose care 
were these records placed ? Who was the Pontifex maximua ? With 
what were the Poniificea diarged ? Give a general account of their 
fiinctiona. On whom might the Pontificet inflict punishment ? 265. Of 
how many members did the college originally consist 1 Of what rank 
were they originally ? What change did the lex Ogvlnia introduce % 
What change took place in the number of the Poniifices ? What were 
tbeif insignia 1 Who were placed under them 1 What was the eqiecial 
duty of the Pontifex tnaxitnus ? 

366. After the year b. c. 196 who were charged with the management 
of the banquets at the great festivals ? 

' 267. By whom were the Augurs introduced ? From what country 
did he probably borrow the instimtion? What were their functions? 
How waa their spectio conducted 1 What was their sentence called ? 
On whom was it binding ? Who had the rig^t of consulting audioes t 
268. Describe the law of precedence (in point of binding eflect) of the 
magisterial aue^ices. How could the auspices be employed to prevent 
the holding of Comitia ? Explain servare de ccbIo, When was the pri- 
vilege withdrawn, at least in part ? If any error occurred in the auspices, 
what might the coUege of Poniifiees do ? Explain vitio ereaii. When 
dM belief in the supernatural knowledge of the Augurs had declined, why 
was the practice still retained 1 State the original number of the Augars 
and the later additions to it. 369. Were the Augurs highly respected or 
not I Who were the private Augurs 1 What were the most important 
auguries 1 Explain tripudium solistimum. What were Uiose birds called 
whaae JUght was pri^hetic? What those whose song was prophetici 
Describe the mode of taking auguries. Explain templum capers. Give 
the meaning of templum in the technical language of .the Augurs, (note 
4.) What templa were there at Rome besides what toe should call 
iempies ? (note 4.) What was the Augur's litmu 1 

270. State the legend of the Sibylline Books. When were they con- 
sulted % On whose motion ? by whom ? Who were the decemviri sacro- 
rum, quindscemviri libris Sibyllinis inspiciendis or saeris faciendis ? 
271. In addition to these duties with what were they charged ? Where 
were the Sibylline Books kept 1 When and why were fresh Sibylline 
oracles compiled ? Where were they deposited t Explain sortes sacra. 
Where were they kept ? (note 5) 

272. Who were the Fetiales ? What was their business ? Ehcplain 
res reptters, darigatio. If satisfaction was not granted within a apeci» 
fied time, how was war declared 1 How was this managed when more 
distant wars were waged 1 273. How were the Fetiales employed in 
eoncluding alliances ? What was their number ? What was the preaident 
styled 1 Did their influence continue to be great 1 Is mention made of 
Fetiales under the Emperors ? 
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274. Distingaifih the Angara from the Hamspices. What means d^d 
the Haruspipes generally prescribe for averting impending miafortones 1 
What were prodigia, portenta, monstra, ostenta, proeurare prodigia ? 
What was their science called? What was tiieir mantial termed? 
Where was their science taught ? Who sometimes moved that Hafuapicee 
should be summoned from the Etrurian schools to Rome 1 275. When 
did the Hamspices acquire great importance ? What body of men was 
often accompanied by Haruapieea 1 To whose suite were they often at- 
tached ? By whom was their art gradually superseded ? 

276. What officer superintended the religious observances formerly 
conducted by the kings ? To whom was he subject 1 Who only could 
jill this office % Was it tenable with any other appointment ? if so, with 
what 1 277. Who were the Flamines ? Name the chief i^mtn«9. Of 
what rank must they be ? What official inconvenience or disqualification 
was caused to the Flamen Dialia by the death of his wife (the Flami' 
nica) 1 Why ? When and why was the number of Flamens consider- 
ably increased 1 Who were the Curiones ? of what rank ? Who was 
their chief? 

278. By whom and for what purpose were the Virginea VeataUa ap- 
pointed ? What important privileges did they enjoy ? To whose super- 
intendence were they subject? For what offences could he inflict a 
severe punishment on them ? How were Vestals convicted of unchastity 
punished ? 279. What was at first and what afterwards the number of 
Vestal virgins ? What did they wear ? (What peculiar head-dress did 
they wear, whilst sacrificing ? The auffihuluniy an oblong piece of white 
cloUi, bordered with purple, and fttstened with a fibula,) When a vacancy 
occurred how was it filled ? At a later period how were candidates gene- 
rally admitted ? What was their term of service ? Were they permitted 
to marry afterwards ? (Did they often avail themselves of this peimi** 
aion ? No : it was looked upon as dishonourable.) 

280. By whom and for what purpose were the SalH Gradivi ap- 
pointed ? What was their number ? Explain carmen Saliare. When 
and where was it chanted ? Were the Salii patricians or not ? What 
other Salii were there ? 281. Who were the Luperci 7 On what festival 
did they go in procession ? Describe the procession. To whom is \h» 
establishment of this worship attributed ? By whom was it introduced 
into Rome ? Wto were the Luperci Julii 7 Who were the Fratres 
Arvalea 7 What was their number ? What their office t Who were 
the Sodalea Titii7 For what purpose were they appointed? What 
other Sodalea were afterwards appointed ? When and why ? Who were 
the Gain 7 Describe their procession. 

282. How were the colleges of priests filled up ? When a Pontifex 
maximua died how was his successor chosen ? What change did the lex 
Domitia introduce in the election of priests ? Who aimulled this arrange- 
ment ? By whom was it afterwards re-established ? At a later period 
by whom was the right of nomination claimed ? What disqualified for 
the priesthood ? Were the priests magistrates ? Might they hold .a 
plurality of spiritual, or spiritual and secular offices ? Was there any ex- 
ception ? Were they tenable for life ? 

283. Name some of the priests' servants and their offices. Who were 
the puUarii ? What priests had Lictora 7 Who were termed camtUi 7 

284. How was the Roman worship rlivided ? Of what (besides 
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Of rtainbiff the will of ibe gods by anspioes, eztnpicia, and the Sibjlline 
books) did the Roman worriiip conaiat 7 Daring the acta of worship what 
waa required T 

285. Explain pntire carmen. How were the pablic daya of aopplica- 
tion {MuppUcationes) aobdiTided 7 Deacribe a lectistermum. Elzplain 
md omnia pulvinaria taerifieatum. Explain voii reus. What other term 
expreased thia 1 Explain tabula votiva. 

386. What waa the most important part of poblic worship 7 What 
does the term eaerum expre« 7 (see note 8.) How was the aacrificer 
clothed 7 What waa required in the victim ? How waa it decorated 7 
By whom waa it led to the altar 7 Who were then called on to with- 
draw 7 Explain the term fatete Unguie. Explain mola salsa. What 
term is derived from mola ? 287. Who inapected the entrails of the 
alain victim 7 Explain lustratio ? When did the lustratio populi take 
place 7 Mention some other lusirationes. What doea a peraon'a devoting 
himself mean in Roman history 7 

288. Explain dies festi and profesti : fasti and nefasti (see note 
9) : dies tTttercisi (see note 9) : dies infausti or atru Mention some 
dies infausH. Distinguish between ferut stativtt, conceptiviE, and 
in^erativm. Give an instance of a ferue corueptiviB : of a feria vm- 
peritiva. 289. Whence is onr knowledge of the festivals derived 7 
Of the fernt stativte, state in whose honour and when the following 
festivala were held: the Lupercalia, the Matronalia, the Megalesia, 
the Parilia ; the feast of the Bona Dea ; of Castor and PoUux, and 
the Saturnalia. (With nHiat must the iransvectio equitum on the Ides 
of Jtdy not be confbonded 7 With the inspection of the Ekjoites by the 
Censor.) 

290. How were the pablic games subdivided 7 Describe the ludt 
Bomani, magni, or maxind. Describe the division of the games with 
reference to their character. 291. Diescribe the ludi cvrcenses. What 
was the game called Troja ? Explain the term ad hestias damnati. 
What were the naumachUs 7 292. When were the ludi scenici intro- 
dnced 7 From what coimtry were the actors and dancers brought 7 Of 
what ahape were the theettra ? What was the whole space for q>ectators 
called 7 {Cavea.) What were the cunei, and why so called 7 (Each 
compartment of benches, being formed by (he inteiyection of straight 
passages radiating from a centre with semicircular passages, prtBcinc- 
Hones t was of a wedge-like shape, i. e. narrower at the base, and crow- 
ing wider as it approached the circumference of the semicircle.) Of what 
shape was the orchestra 7 For whom was it set apart 7 For whom 
were the, next fourteen benches appropriated 7 By whose law 7 When 
was it passed 7 Were the theatres covered 7 if so, how 7 Who was 
the first that constrncted a theatre of stone 7 Who purchased the dra- 
matic pieces from their authors 7 With what was the recitation accom- 
panied 7 What did the actors wear? 293. What was the origin of the 
ludi gladiatorii or munera 7 At what solemnities were they first intro- 
duced 7 When afterwards 7 Where were they performed 7 How were 
the gladiators divided 7 Of what rank were they generally 7 294. By 
whom were they instructed in the use of their Weapons 7 Account for 
the names, and state when you can the arms, of the Samniies, retiarii, 
tssedarii, andabdtce, and mirmiU6nes. With whom did the mirmilldnes 
generally fight 7 295. Explain rudes,arma lusoria, praludere; armm 
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iecretoria. Explain pollicem premerCf vertere. Explain recipe ferrum. 
(* Receive the sword* i. e. submit patiently to be slain.) What were the 
character and habits of the gladiators 1 

296. What parts, &.C., belonged to the temple ' What does one ac- 
eoant state with reference to statues ? (see note 1.; What does ara pro- 
perly signify? (see note 1,) How are ara and altaria often distin- 
guished? (see note 2.) Explain and give the derivation of hidentnl. 
Explain puteal. What was the puteal Libonis ? 297. What were the 
infuUe and vitta ? Explain verbentB. How was every thing belonging 
to the gods, or connected with religion, dedicated ? By whom was the 
dedication of temples performed ? Who were frequently appointed to be 
the duumviri for dedicating a temple ? 

298. To whom was the division of time intrusted ? How many 
months did the year of Romulus contain ? With which did it begin ? 
Which had thirty-one days ? How many had the others ? Of how many 
days then did the year consist ? What other account is given of the 
year of Romulus ? 299. Was Numa*s (or Tarquinius Priscus^s) year 
lunar or solar ? Why was it necessary that it should be brought into 
agreement with the solar year^ that is, with the recurrence of the seasons 
as determined by the sun ? How was this agreement attempted to be 
brought about ? According to the Decemviral year how was the inter- 
calation managed? 300. Who kept the record of this arrangement? 
How was its purpose defeated ? Explain the annus confusionis. Who 
undertook to reform the calendar ? What year was now introduced ? 
Describe this. Where did C&esar insert the intercalary day ? What wad 
it called ? How was an error again introduced shortly after his death ? 
301. By whom was this error corrected ? What were Sexiilis\nd Quin- 
tilis now called ? How was the month divided ? What was the eighth 
day before the idus termed ? In what months were the Nanes on the 
seventh and consequently the Ides on the fifteenth ? (see note 5.) On 
what days did the Nones and Ides respectively fall on the other months ? 
(On the 5th and 13th.) What was the first of the month called? How 
were days between the Calends (or Kalends) and Nones reckoned ? (By 
their distance from the following Nones.) How those between the Nones 
and Ides ? (By their distance from the following Ides) : those between 
the Ides and the jend of the month ? (By their distance from the Calends 
of the following month.) To what month would such a day before the 
Calends of June belong ? (To May.) If the Nones are on the ffth, 
should you find the second correctly by^ subtracting 2 fi*om 5 ; if not, say 
why not, and from what you must subtract. (No ; the Romans reckoned 
both days in : hence I must subtract fi'om one day more than the number: 
i. e. in this case from six.) From what must you subtract for Nones on 
the 7th? (From 8) ; for Ides on the thirteenth ? (From 14)) ; for Ides 
on the 15th? (From the 16th); for Calends that follow a month of 
thirty days ? (From 32) ; for Calends that follow a month of 31 days? 
(From 33.) If the remainder is tioo, for instance, before the Calends, 
what will the day be called ? ( Pridie Calendas, for our day before is 
called the second day before, in the Roman method.) What would the 
thirtieth of January be called I (This is a day before the Calends, or first 
of February. The first of Februiry being virtually the 32d of January ; 
I substract from 32 -f 1 = 33 : f.nd since 33 — 30 = 3 ; it is the third 
day before the Calends of Februiry.) Explain a. d. iii. Kalendas Mar- 
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tims, (Cloero and Lhry, Slc., oae the fonn mmte diem ierHum KahndtB 
Mmrtim», Slc, which is thus abridged.) How was this form fixed ? (It 
boeame a fixed fmrmtdaf and might be preceded by another^ prepoeition : 
e. g. tn ante diem m. (tn a. d. in.) Kal. Mart, bs /or or againet sach a 
da J : so with md, ex.) Are the names of the months as used with Nona, 
Slc., mbetmntitee or adjeeiivee? (Adiectivee.) Explain nun<itR«. (note 
6.) 302. Date the introdaction of the weeli of seven days. How did 
the Romans divide the day 7 Did the hoars vary in length 7 Explain 
viplia. 303. What diale or elocke had they? Was the time from 
which the firet hour was reckoned fixed 7 Give a reason for ydtr an- 
swer. When would the Roman hoar be aa long as ours? When were 
they the shortest 7 304. Quote the lines from Martial which describe 
the Roman distribation of the day. 

305. How were the habits of female life gradually changed 7 When 
was an attempt made to limit the expenses of dreee, &c. 7 Did the Ro- 
man women visit the places of public amusement 7 306. What was the 
general character of education 7 In the olden time in what did an im- 
portant part of it consist 7 At a later period on what plan was it con- 
ducted 7 What did boys learn 7 307. Describe the taking of the toga 
virilis. (see note 8.) At what age was this 7 After this, how did they 
endeavour to qualify themselves for their future position 7 What oppor- 
tunities were afibrded them of completing their gymnastic education? 
What country did many of them visit 7 Why 7 

308. Explain the nomen, presnomen, and cogndmen, of a Roman. 
What fourth name was sometimes added 7 Give the full names of the 
younger Afrieanue. What name did the daughters bear 7 

309. What seems to prove that trade was carried on at a very early 
period 7 What was the most important source of income in the eariy 
times? From what sources of income were Senatore excluded? Was 
landed property equaUy divided 7 In later times how was the number of 
firee yeomen reduced 7 310. Explain mercatura and negotiatio. How 
were exchanges and pajrments effected 7 What was the consequence of 
the stream of wealth wUch flowed into Rome 7 

311. Of what metal was money first coined 7 Who first struck gold 
money 7 On whom did the superintendence of the coinage devolve after 
the expulsion of the Kings 7 Who were the triumviri monetalee ? Ac- 
count fer the AAAFF in their title as usually written. How much did 
an as weigh at first 7 Into how many uneue was the as divided ? Give 
the names fer 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, S, 9, 10, 11, unci<B. Give the derivation 
ofDodrane: of Bes. (note 1.) 312. How many aesee did the following 
coins contain : deeueeia, tripondiue, dupondiue ? Explain asset librales : 
ets grave. Was their weight afterwards reduced ? if so, how fer 7 313. 
When was silver first coined 7 What voere the sUver coins? What the 
value of the denarius ? Explain denariust higatus, quadrigatus. What 
was always reckoned by the old standard 7 Give the value of the quina- 
rius : of the sestertius. Give the derivation of sestertius, (see note 2.) 
By what character was the sestertius expressed 7 What was the value 
of the gold denarii 7 When were they first struck 7 What were they 
called under the Emperors? 314. In what were large sums usuaUy 
reckoned 7 How were large sums generally reckoned 7 Distinguish be- 
tween sestertius and sestertium. When are sestertii, sestertia used 
regularly? (With numeral adjectives.) When irregularly? (With 
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mimeral adverbs.) What does sestertium mean with a nmneral adverb ? 
(So many hundred thousand sesterces.) What then is sestertium semel ? 
(100,000 sesterces): sestertium decies? (1,000,000): sestertium vicies 
(twenty * hundred thousand sesterces,* i. e. two million sesterces.) Then 
with numeral adverbs below ten, what does sestertium mean 1 (So many 
hundred thousand sesterces) : with numeral adverbs above and multiples 
of ten ? (As man;* million sesterces as the adverb is a multiple of ten.) 
How so ? (Because sestertium decies is a million sesterces.) What 
then is a sestertium sexcenties ? (60 millions of sesterces.) In this con- 
structio* is sestertium declined 1 (Yes.) What is the Latin for * of two 
million sesterces ?' {Sestercii vicies.) How many sesterces are there 
in sestertium ter vicies 1 (Sestertium vicies =s 2 million sesterces : ses- 
tertium ter =z 3 hundred thousand sesterces: hence sestertium ter 
vicies =s 2,300,000 sesterces.) 

315. In long measure what formed the unit? How many palmtB did 
a pes contain 1 How many pollices ? How many digiti ? How was 
the pes also divided ? How many pedes did a cubitus contain 1 How 
^lany a passus ? How many passus made a stadium I How many a 
milliarium ? What was the superficial measure ? Give its length and 
breadth. 316. What was the measure for dry and liquid goods ? How 
many amphor<B did the culeus contain? Subdivide an amphora (or 
quadrantal), into uma, congii, sextarii. How many cyathi did the 
sextarius contain 1 What were employed for liquid commodities ? In 
what measure was the modius especially used 1 How many modii made 
a medimnus ? 

317, In the later times of the Republic was the number of daves 
great, moderate, or small 1 By whom were country estates (latifundia) 
entirely cultivated? Explain familia rustica, and urbana. Explain 
vern<B. How were slaves divided ? 318. In the familia urbana, name 
the most in^portant offices. What office did the nomenclatores perform ? 
Who were the tabellarU ? Who were employed at the toilet and in at- 
tendance on the master's person? When did the art of medicine become 
known at Rome ? (see note 6.) By whom was it for a long time prac- 
tised almost exclusively ? (see note 6.) Who were the servi literati ? 
What were the anagnostcR ? Who were the principal slaves in the fami- 
lia rustica 7 Explain the term topiarii. Who was the ergastularius 7 
(see note 8.) 

319. From whom did the rich Romans receive regular morning 
visits ? At what time did business commence in the Forum, the courts 
of law and the Senate? When business in the forum, &c., was over, 
how did the rich Romans pass the time ? What games had they with 
balls? Distinguish between pila and follis. What games of chance 
were played on hoards 7 Distinguish between tali and tessera. 320. How 
were jthey respectively marked ? What was the dice-box called ? Ex- 
plain canist venus. With the tessera what determined the victory? 
What was the dice-board called ? Was the game with tali or with tes- 
sera always played for money ? What was nearly our chess ? What 
nearly backgammon 7 What were the men called? 321. What was 
usually done before supper (or rather dinner), eosna 7 Explain lectica, 
lecticarii. In whose time does it seem not to have been known ? In 
whose was it very common 1 Was it ever used in the city ? Were car- 
riages often seen in to^n ? On certain occasions who were allowed to 
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nae dvm t Was this priTilege ever restricted t 322. For jonmeyB, wbat 
three-wheeled, what four-wheeled carriages were employed 1 What were 
thej ? How were the beaste of draught listened ! (hi a journey, how 
did the travellers live T How were ambassadors {Itgati) entertained t 
Explain a legatio libera. Were the accommodations at inns goodt 
What were inns called 1 

323. When did the taste for display begin to show itself in the ar- 
rangements of their houses 1 Describe a Roman house or villa, as to its 
feaeral character of decoration, furniture, &c. 324. Explain vesti- 
ulum^ oatinm, or janua. How were gates closed? Was me gate 
guarded t By whom ? Was the atrium probably the same as the eamim 
cbdium ? 325. What were placed in it ? Describe the atrium. What 
was the eavum adittm, or cav<Bdium ? What was the hrgtiucium ? Dis- 
tinguish between impluvium and compluvium. (The words seem to de- 
note the same open space, but compluvium refers to the opening in the 
roof, the uncovered opace overhead.) What was there in the centre of 
the impluvium? What was the peristylium? What were the other 
apartments and bed-rooms termed? Describe triclinia, ad, exedrc^ 
ecBnaeula. 326. Of wbat was the floor composed in ancient times? 
£b^ain pavimentum seciile, opus testaceum, opus or emblima tessella- 
turn, vermiculatum ; opus mmsivum. How were the walls ornamented ? 
Were the ce'dings highly ornamented ? 327. By what were fenestra 
dosed when necessary ? Had they glass in them, or any equivalent sab- 
stance ? At what period ? Are any glass panes found at Pompeii ? 
(Yea.) What plans were adopted for warming the apartments ? Ex- 
plain hfpocausta. What was used for lighting in ancient times ? What 
at a later period ? How were lamps suspended or supported ? 328. £fow 
is our knowledge of their baths derived i Name the principal partaof 
the themut. By whom was a Roman attended to the bath ? Wliat did 
this attendant carry ? 

339. Describe the tunica. What kind of tunic was considered a 
sign of effeminacy ? What tunic did the Senators wear ? What the 
lights ? When and by whom was a tunica palmata worn 7 Under 
the tunic, what was generally worn ? What above it ? What was the 
distinctive national dress of a Roman citizen ? How, to speak generally, 
was it worn ? Of what colour was the toga ? What toga did candidates 
for the great magistracies wear ? Who wore a toga sordida ? How 
were virgins and boys dressed ? In triumphs, what did the victorious 
general wear? What was the usual military cloak ? What the font- 
weather or travelling mantle ? Describe it. 330. In the time of the 
Emperors, what was often worn instead of a toga ? Distinguish between 
solea and calcei. Was the head bare or covered ? What were univer- 
sally worn as an ornament ? How was the heard worn ? What was 
done in the tonstrintB ? (see note 1.) 331. What was the stola ? What 
was worn over the stola 7 What was the character of the later Roman 
dress? Of what did the most ancient dresses consist? When was 
linen generally introduced ? What terms express linen or kinds of linen ? 
Was silk ever worn ? When ? 

332. What was a very common food in ancient times ? (see note 2.) 
Were the banquets in later times luxurious or single ? Were sumptuary 
laws ever enacted ? From what district did all the best Italian wines 
come ? (see note 3.) What held the first rank ? (see note 3.) Wa^i it 
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ever deposed? (see note 3.) What came next? (see note .^ '^ What 
was the best Faletnian? (see note 3.) Where grown f (stic note 3.) 
What followed FaUmian ? (see note 3.) Name some middling wines, 
(see note 3.) What were amongst the worst'? (see note 3.) When was 
wine comtpon in the older times? Was it usually mixed with water? 
Explain mulsum. 333. What was the first meal I What was the pran- 
dium ? About what hour* was the cana served ? What was the first 
course called ? What the principal course ? What the dessert ? Did 
the Itomans sit or lie at table ? How many couches were generally 
placea at each table ? Name them. How many guests did each couch 
accommodate ? Describe the commissationes. Explain magister bibendi. 
How were the guests adorned ? Were any spectacles, any amusements, 
introduced at their feasts ? 

334. From what did the anxiety ot the Romans lor the performance 
of the fimeral rites arise ? Explain justa facere. At the time of death, 
what did the nearest relations do ? By whom were the preparations for * 
the fimeral conducted ? How was the corpse first treated ? What was 
used for a shroud ? What was placed in front of the house ? What was 
done at more solemn fimerals ? By whom was the procession opened ? 
335. What was carried before the body? On what was the corpse 
borne ? Who closed the procession ? At the Forum, what was done ? 
Had women the right of a laudatio? Was this often claimed? As a 
general nde, where might no corpse be interred ? Were bodies buried 
or burnt ? Where had persons of consequence magnificent private burial- 
places ? Under the Emperors, what was customary ? 336. Describe the 
. ceremony of burning the dead. Explain ossa legerc. By what were 
funerals sometimes accompanied ? After the fimeral, what took place ? 
What was decreed to the Emperors after their death 1 With what titles, 
&€., was the person deified honoured ? How was the sanctity of ceme^ 
tertes preserved ? 



THE END. 
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ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL s:ERIES. 

I. 

A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK 

And Practical Grammar. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and care- 
fully Corrected, by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One vol. l2mo. 75 cts. 

II. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION: 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, 
A.M. Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, AM, l2mo.' $1. 

III. 

FIRST GREEK BOOK; 

With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Re- 
vised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. l2mo. 62^ cts. 

IV. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION: 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Ae- 
NOLD, A.M. Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, A.M. 

One volume, l2mo. 75 cts. 

V. 

GREEK READING BOOK, 

For the Use of Schools ; containing the substance of the Practical Introductioii 

to Greek Construing, and a Treatise on the Greek Particles, by the Rct. 

Thomas K. Arnold, A.M., and also a Copious Selection from Greek 

Authors, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a 

Lexicon, by J. A. Spencer, A.M. One voL 12mo. $1 50. 

TI. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS ; 

With Practical Questions and Answers, and an Inlitative Exercise on each 

Chapter. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised, with Additional 

Notes, by Prof. Johnson, Professor of the Latin Language 

in the University of the City of New- York. 12mo. 
A new, enlarged edition, with Lesieon, Index, etc, $1 00. 

** Arnold's Grkbk aiid Latin Bsriss.— The publication of this valnaUe oolleotioii oi 
elsMtcal school books may be regarded as the presage of better things in respect to the mode of 
teadiing and ace viring languages. Heretofore beys have been condemned to the drudgery of going 
•ver Latin and Greek Grammar without the remotest ooncei>tion of the valne of what thev were 
learning, and every day becoming more and more disgusted with the dry and unmeaning task ; but 
now, by Mr. Arnold's admirable method — substantiul}^ the same with that of Ollendorff— the mo- 
ment they take up the stud v of Latin or Greek, they begin to leam sentences, to acijuire ideas, to see 
bow the Romans and Greeks expressed themselves, how their mode of expression diflered from ours, 
vnd by degrees they lay up a stock of knowledge which is utterly astonishing to those who havn 
dragged on nvmth after month in the old-fashioned, dry, and tedious way of learning lancnages. 

" Mr. AmoM, in fact, has had the good sense to adopt the system of nature. A child leami 
hie own language by imitMing what he hears, and constantly repeating it till it is fisstened in 
the memory ; in the same way Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to work at Exercnes in Latin 
and Greek, involving the elementary principles of the language-- words are supplied — the mode 
of putting them U^ther is told the pupil — ne is shown how the ancients expressed their ideas ; 
and then, by repeating these things again and again — iterum iterumqiu — the docile pupil has 
then indelibly impressed upon his memory and rooted in his understanding. 

" The American Editor is a thorough dassical scholar, an^ has been a practica] teacher foi 
rears in this city. He has devoted the utmost care to a complete revision of Mr. Arnold's woika, 
nas corrected several errors of inadvertence or otherwiae, has rearranged and improved variow 
matters in the early volumes of the series, and has attended most diligentlv to the acenret* prta^ 
ing and mechanical exeeution of the whole. We anticipate most confioentfy the speedy adop- 
tion of these wurks in our schools and odleflu. ^—Ckfwr, tr Enq. 

%* Arnold's Series of Classical Works has attained a circulation almost unparalleled la Buf 
'and, beinc introduced into nearlv all the frreat Public Schools i nd leading Ednoaoonal TnstitntkMi 
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Pt)TZ k ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 



MANUAL 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

BY WILHELM PUTZ, 
Principal Tator in the Gymnaaiiim of DnrGn 

TKANBLA.TKD FEOM THK fftRMAN. 

EDITED BY THE REV. THOMAS K. ARNOLD, M. A., 

Antbor of a Series of " Greek and Latin Text Books." 

One Yolame, 12mo. 
Thb Woik sappUes a deuderatnm in oar Clanii^ Scbods. 



THE SHAKSPEARIAN READER; 

A COLLECTION OF THE MOST APPROVED PLAYS OF 

SHAKSPEARE. 

CAHSrULLT RBVIStD, WITH 

INTRODUCTORY AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, 

A MEMOIR OP THE AUTHOR. 
Frtpartd expressly for the use of Classeg, and the Family Beading Circle, 

BY JOHN W. S. HOWS, 

PBOFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA pOLLEGE. 

The Man, whom Mature** self hath made 

To mock herself, and Truth to imitate. — Spenser. 

One volume, l2mo. 

*' At a period when tbo fama of Sfaakspeaie is ' stridinf the worid like a oolossas,' and edi- 
tions of bis works are mnltijdied with a proAuion that tintifies the desire awakened in all classes of 
society to read and study his imperishable coibpositions, — there needs, perhaps, but little apology 
for the following selection of his works, prepared expressly to render them unexceptionable for the 
nse of Schools, and acceptable for Family reading. Apart from the fact, that Shakspeare u the 
' well-spring ' from which may be traced the origin of the purest poetry in our language, — a long 
eonrse of professional experience has satisfied me that a necessity exists for the addition of a woik 
like the present, to otir stock of Educational Literature. His writinp are peouliariy adapted for the 
purposes of Elocutionary exercise, when the system of instruction pursued by the Teacher is baaed 
upon the true principle of the art, vis. — careful analysis of the structure and meaning of language, 
rather than a servile adherence to the arbitrary and mechanical rules of Elocution. 

*' To impress upon the mind of the pupil that words are the exposition of thought, and that in 
reading, or speaking, every shade of thought and feeling has its appropriate shade of modulated tone, 
ought to be the especial aim of every Teacher ; and an author like Shakspeare, whose every line 
embodies a volume of meaning, should surely form one of our Elocutionary Text Books. * * * * 
Still, in preparing a selection of his works for the express purpose contemplated in my design, I have 
not hesitated to «cercise a severe revision of his language, beyond that adopted in any similar under 
taking—* Bowdler's Famdy Shakspeare * not even excepted ;— and simply, because t practieally 
fc-ow the impoMibllity of introducing Shakspeare as k Class Book, or as a satisfactory Readiic 

t for Families, without this precautionary revision."— £xtract/rom the Preface, 

17 
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k MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 

COMFRIBINO 

I. Anciknt History, containing the Political Hiatory, Geogmphical Position, and Social Shall 
wf the Principal Nations of' Antiquity, carefully digested from the Ancient Writers, ond illne 
tmted by the discoveries of Modem Scholars and-Travellers. 

II. MoDKRN H18TORT, containing the Rise and Progress of the Principal European NatioM, 
their Political History, and the Changes in their Social Condition ; with a History of the Colo 
aies Founded by Europeans. By W. Cooke Taylor, LL. D., of Trinity College, Dublin. &•- 
vised, with Additions on American History, by U. S. Henry, D. D., Professor of History in tht 
(Joiversity of N. Y., and Questions adapted for the Use of Schools and College*. One handstinu 

oU, 8vo., of 800 pages, $3,25; Ancient History in 1 vol., $1,25, Modern History in 1 \ol., $1,54 

The Anciknt History division comprises Eighteen Chapters, which include the general out 
toes of the history of Egypt — the Ethiopians — Babylonia and Assyria— ;VVestem Asia — Palestine 
—the Empire of the Medes and Persians — Phosnician Colvnies in Northern Africa — Foundation 
and Hbtory of the Grecian States — Greece — the Macedonian Kingdom and Empire— the Stales 
that arose from the Dismemberment of the Macedonian Empire— Ancient Italy — Sicily — the Uo 
nan Republic— Geographical and Political Condition of the Roman Empire—History of the Ro- 
man Empire— and India — with an Appendix of important illustrative articles. 

This portion is one of the best Compends of Ancient History that ever yet has appeared. It 
jontains a complete text for Uie collegiate lecturer ; and is an essential hand-book for the sludasC 
^ho is desirous to become acquainted with all that is memorable in general secular archaeology 

The MooBKM History portion is divided into Fourteen Chapters, on the following gecera) 
subjects : — Consequences or the Fall of the Western Enfpire — Rise and Establishment of the 
Saracenic Power — Restoration of the Western Empire — Growth of the Papal Power— Revival of 
Literature— Progress o^* Civilization and Invention — Reformation, and Commencement of the 
States System in Europe— Augustan Ages of England and France— Mercantile and Colonial Sys 
t«m— Age of Revolutions— French Empire — History of the PoiMi Colonixation— China — the 
Jews — with Chronological and Historical Tables and other IndexA. Dr. Henry has appended ■ 
new chapter on the History of the United States. 

This Manual of Modem HistorY, by Mr. Tavloc, is the most valuable and Instractive wmrk 
concerning the general subjects which it comprehends, that can be found in the whole department 
of historical literature, tit. TaylorU work is fast superseding all other compends, and is already 
adopted as a text-book in Harvard, Columbia, Yale, New York, Pennsylvania, and Brown Uni- 
versities, and several leading Academies. 

GESENIUS' HEBREW GRAMMAR. 

FOURTEENTH EDITION, AS REYISSD BY DR. S. RODIGBR. 

'IVansIated by T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew in Madison University, N. Y 

With the Modifications of the Editions subsequent to the Eleventh, 
By Dr. Da vies, of Stepney College, London. 

To which are added, A Coursr op Exkrcisbs in Hrbrew Grammar, and a IIbbrbw 
taRSflTOMAi VY, prepared by the Translator. One handsomely printed Tolumc, 8vo. Price ^ 

Eztractfrom the TVan»laUr*s Prtfaee, 

** The fourteenth edition of the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius is now ofilsTed to the public by 
dio translator of the eleventh edition, by whom this work was first made accessible to students la 
the English language. The C4>nviction expressed in bis preface to that edition, that its publica- 
tion in this country would subserve the interests of Hebrew literature, has been fully sustained by 
the result. After a full trial of the merits of this work, both in America afid in England, its ro- 
publication is now demanded in t^s latest and most improved form. 

** Of the ^neral character of this grammar it is unnecessary to speak. It passed throncfa 
thirteen editions with continual improvements fVom the author's own band. The fourteenth Mi- 
tion was prepared, after the death of Gesenius, by his friend and former pupil. Prof. Rodiger, one 
of the most accurate oriental scholars of the age, who for some time lectured on Hebrew Grammai 
in the University at Halle, with the work of Gesenius for his text-book. Traces of his accurals 
eeholnrship are found, in the form of corrections and additions, in every part of the work ; aar. 
some portions have been re-written, but on the same general philological principles, and in the 
same spirit as the preceding editions. 

** The exercises, which follow the translation, are designed to facilitate the itudy of the grfuai 
mar. They were prepared after several years' observation, as a teacher, of the diniculti«s whidi 
ombarruss the student in his first attempt to learn an oriental language. They have been osed 
njth ^reat advantage by a teacher under my direction during the last seven years, and by te«che« 
i» other Institutes. 

*' I'he notes to the Cbrestomathy haxe been preoored on the plan which every teachei of expo* 
rieace will appreciate, of re-printing nothing w'lfeh is contained in the grammaf ; and what ii 
•qually important, of repvt^ting nothing which hoj once been stated and learned. On a diffiireal 
ptan, the home amount of information might easily ha> e been extended over a hoiidred ptfiik 
and with no other eflect than to retard the real profici incy of the learoer. The Tiniciists tn^ 
CWestomathy have been carefully revis<sd, and the numerous reforences, In which it is h«)i«v# 
%0>0 An mrrnr •«>mains. have been adsoted \o this edition of the «ramiiM» 
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IINCOIN'B IITT. 



TITUS LIVIUS. 

CHIEFLY FROM THE TEXT OF ALSCHEFSKI, 



mOUSH NOTES, GRAMMATICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 

ToaBTHsm 
WITH A, GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL INDEX. 

BT J. L. LINCOLN, 
Pro fo MO f of Latin ia BnMtrB Uaivenitj. 

AM AOOOMFAinrilfO FLAH OF SOMl, AHD ▲ MAP OF THS FASSAeft OF HAmRBAL. 

One Volume, 12ino. Price (1. 



TlM fmhlfalMa bdiera that, in tha adition of lArj barawith aaBOoaead, a want b lappHaa 
wUali iMf baas naivanaUy fUt ; tbaia baiiif prariow to this no Amarioaa aditioa fnrniciiad witi^ 
tika laiiairita appamtas for tba tacc wf nl paoaaention of tbe study of this Latin anthor. 

Tha axtraota ■ alaotad for tbi* editkm will taonra fSb» onataiial for an amount of raading in Liry 
•qnal to that which ii aeooniiiH^^ ^ ^"^J ^ ^"^ colkfn, and oompriM th« finaat aa wdl as tlia 
Most nsafnl and inteiastinf pasMfes in tha writinp of the fieat Latin historian. Thay ara takaa 
•hisfly fiooi Oa first fiva books (tha fint nearly antiie), the twenty-first, twenty-second, and thn 
anbsaquant books on the Second Pnnio War, with such' other portions as oonld be introduced with- 
•nt inoHsasinf tha Tolnma beyond the sixa suited to its inimded purpose. 

Tbe text is based upon that of Drakenborsch, with soma changes from subsequent aditon, and 
aspadally, hi tha earlier books, fiiam tha raeltft VafaiabU work of Dr. AlMheAki, of Berlia, of wUcb 
tha fint Toluma was publidied in 1841, the aaoMid fai 1843, and tbe third has Just appeared. 

Tha Aoles consist of selections from Uie best commentators, as DfakanboiscA, Oaviar, fcc, aad 
MMlar labool aditiona ; and, ta a conridarabia astent, of original mattar, ambodytag tika lasdto 
•f tika adOtof't own laban and experience in reading livy with hb classes in aolkge. 

OPINIONS OF CLASSICAL PROFESSORS. 

/Vmi PnfeaMT Kinftlep, of Tale CoUeg«, 

" I have not vet been able to read the whole of Tour work, but buYe examined it enon^ to ba 
iBtiiied that it u Judioioudy prepared, and well adapted to the purpose intended. We ose it Car 
tika present year, in connection with the edition that has been used wt several yeais. Most of tfan 
howerer, have procured your edition ; and it is probaUe that next year it will be used by all.'* 



From Profeooor Tyler, of Amherst College. 

"Tha notes seem to me to be prepared with much care, learning and taste, tbe grammatieal 
fllnatiation* aie unusually ftiH, fUthfnl and able. The book has been used by our Freshman C^aaa, 
■ad win I doubt not come into general use in our colleges." 

^0*1 Profeosor Packard^ of Bowdoin College. 

** I have recommended your edition to oar Freshman Class. I have no doubt that yoar hibasa 
win give a new impulse to the study of this charming classic.'* 

From Profeeeor Anderson^ of WateroiUe College, 

** A careful examination of several portions of vour work has convinced me that for tbe na» •! 
atndents it is altogether superior to any edition of Livy with which I am acquainted. Among Ma 
escellenoes yon will permit me to name, the dose attention given to particles — to the snbjunetiva 
mood— -the constant references to the grammars — the discrimination of words neariv synonymbo^ 
and the oars in giving the localities mentioned in the text. The book will be hereaJllar used ia •it 

F^vm Profeaoor Jtktuon, of JVsto-ForJk Ut ^ mo it^. 



M' 



.^L^r*V <^y *^7 ^'^^ ^^r edition plenses me mnch. I shall givaH !• •M •€ ■» 
twesfe. I am prepared to find It just what was wanted." 
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THE HISTORIES 

OF 

CAIUS eORNELIUS TACITUS. 

WITH NOTES FOR COLLEGES. 

BY W. 8. TYLER, 

Prnfeator of Languages in Amherst College. 

One Tolume, 13mo. 

The text of this edition foOows, for the most part, OreUi's, Zurich, 1848, which, beiiiff based oa 
■ aewand most faithfiil recension of the Medicean MS., hy his friend Baiter, may jnsuvbe oon- 
adered as marking a new era in the history of the text of Tacitus. In several passages, however, 
whswe he hu neailessly departed from the MS., I have not hesitated to adhere to it in company 
with other editors, believing, that not nofreqnently '* the most corrected copies are the less correct.'* 
Th» varions readings have been carefully compared throughout, and, if important, are referred to in 
the notes. 

The editions which have been most consulted, whether in the criticism of the text or in the 
preparation of the notes, are, besides Orelli's, those of Walther, Halle, 1831 ; Ruperti, Hanover. 
1^; and Ddderlein, Halle, 1847. ♦ ♦ • • 

It will be seen, that there are not nnfrequent references to my edition of the Germania and 
Afrioola. , These are not of such a nature, as to render this incomolete without that, or essentially 
di^ndent upon it. Still, if both editions are used, it will be found advantaseons to read the 
Geraoania and Agricola first. The Treatises were written in that order, and in mat order they best 
fllnstrate the history of the author's mind. The editor hu found in his ezperienee as a teacher, 
that students generally read them in that way with more faoilitv and pleasure, and he has con- 
itmcted his notes accordingly. It is hoped, that the n<rtes will be found to contain not only the 
grammatical, but likewise all the geographical, archsological and historical illustrations, that are 
' aecessary to render the author inteHigiDle.. The editor has at least endeavored to avoid the fault, 
I which tjord Bacon says " is over usual in annotations and commentaries, vu., to blanch the 
obscure places, and discourse upon the plain." But it hu been his constant, not to say his chief 
lim, to carr^ students beyond the dry details of grammar and Mlicegraphy, and introduce them 
; into a familiar acquaintance and lively sympathy with the author and his times, and with that 
great empire, of whose degeneracy and decline in its beginnings he hu bequeathed to us so profound 
tad instructive a history. The Indexes have been prepared with much labor and care, and, it to 
believed, will add materially to the value of the work. — Extract from Pr^af, 

THE GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA 

OF 

CAIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS. 

WITH NOTES FOR COLLEGES. 

BY W. 8. TYLER, 

Jhrofessor of the Greek and Latin Langtiages in Amherst College. 

One very neat volume, 13mo. 63^ cents. 

'* We welcome the book u a useful addition to the classical literature of our country. It is venr 

eorreetiv and elegantly prepared and printed. Thirteen pages are occupied by a well-written Lira 

of Tacitas, in woioh not merely outward events are narrated, but the character of the histouaa, 

Wth as a man and a writer, is minutely and faithfully drawn. The notes to each of the treatises 

imtxodaoed by a general eritigue upon the merits and matter of the work. Tlw body of the 

is drawn up wUh care, learning, and judgment. Poiats of style and grammatical construe- 

and historical refetences, are ably illustrated. We have been struck with the elegant 

on which marks these notes ; they hie the happy medium between the too much of some 



»BtatQFs, aad the too little of others.'' — Jforik American Review. 

the nameioas classical Professors who have highly commended and introduced this 
Tnin— . aie Fs&TOif of Hovaid, Lincoln of Brown Univemty, Crosby of Dartmonth, Colbmam 
9t FiiooetoB, NoBTH of Hamilton, Packabb of Bowdoin, Owbn of New- York, ChaMFUn of 
WtftawOlaf Ifco., ke. 
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A DICTIONARY 

or THK 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 

unncATiJia thb acckktitatioii op bvbrt obrmah wori>, 4^' hiiiiiii bkvkrai. 

BOHDRKD SKRltAN ■TNOIfTMS, TOOBTHKR WITH ▲ CLASSIFICATIOM AlfD 

▲LPHikBBTlCAL LIST OP TBB IRRBODLAR VBRBS, AKD ▲ DICTIOK- 

▲RT OP 0BRIIAR ARBRBVIA'nOKS. 

CX>MP1LED FROM THE WORKS OF HILPERT, FLDgEL, GREIB, BETSE, 

AND OTHERS. 

IN TWO PARTS: 

I. SBRMAJf ARO BXaUBB— «. BM0LUH AND 0BRIKAH. 

BY G. J. ADLER, A. M., 

Fntfttsor of tk* Oemum Language and Literdimre in the Univerntf of tks 

City of Jfew York. 

One large Yolcme, 8?o , of UOO pages. Price $5. Sbonglf and oeaUy boonl 

Extract from the Preface, 

In Drep«rlng this Tolume, oar principRl aim was to offer to the Ameriean student of 
tba (Serman a work vhich would embody all the yalnable resnlta of the moat receat 
ioTeatlgallons in German Lexicography, and which might thus become not only a reli*- 
ble guide for the pmrtical acquisition oi that language, but one which would not forsafca 
him in the higher walks of his pursuit, to which its literary and scientific treasures 
would naturally invite him. The oonviction that such a work was a desideratum, and one 
which claimed immediate attention,, was first occasioned by the steadily increasing inter- 
est manifested in the study of the German by sudi among us as covet a higgler intelleetr 
ual culture, as well as those who are ambitious to be abreast with the times in all that 
concerns the interests of Learning, Science, Art, and Philoeophy. 

In comparing the dlflierent German-English Dicti<maries, it was found that all of therai 
were deficient In their vocabulary of foreign words* which now act so imp<»1ant a part 
not only in scientific works, but also in the best claaics in the reviews. Journals, news- 
papers, and even in conversattcmal language of ordinary life. Hence we have endear- 
oured to supply the desired wmpiIb required in Chemiirtry, Mineralogy, Practical Art, 
Oommeroe, Kavigati<«, RheteriCf Oraomiar, Mythology, both ancient and modem. Tlie 
•ooentuation of the German wordb, first introduced by Hermius, and not a little imiHwed 
by Hilpert and his coadjutors, has also been adopted, and will be r^arded as a most de- 
sirable and invaluable aid to the student. Another, and it is hoped not the, least, raht- 
able addition to the v(dume. are the synonyms, which we have generally given in an 
abridgtjd and not unfrequently in a new form, from Hilpert, who was the first that ottored 
to the English student a selection from the rich store of Eberhard, Maa& and Gruber. 
Nearly all the Dictionaries published in Gmrmanv having been prepared with spectal 
reference to the German stuaent of the English, ana being cm that account incomplete in 
the German-English part, it was evidenUy our vocaticm to reverse the order for this rtde 
of the Atlantic, and to give the utmost possible completeness and perfection to the Ger- 
man part. This was the proper sphere of our labor. 

Morning Courier and J^Teio-York Enquirer, 

The Appletons have Just published a Dictionary of the Oerman Language, containing 
English names of German words, and German translations of Engliui words, by Mr. 
AoLBR, Professor of German in the University of the City of New-York. 

In view of the present and rapidly increasing dispoeiUon of American students to make 
themselves familiar with the Language and Literature of Germany, the publication of 
this work seems especially timely and important. It is in form a large, substantial octavo 
Tolume of 1400 pages, beautifully printed in dear and distinct type, and adapted ine^ery 
way to the constant services for which a lexicon is made. The purpose aimed at by the 
editor cannot be more distinctly stfUed than in his own words, quoted from line preftee» 
in which he states that he sought ^* to embody all the valuable results of the most recent 
Investigations in German Leucography, so that his work might thus become not only a 
reliable guide for the practical acquisition of that language, but one which would not 
forsake him In the higher walks of his pursuits, to which its literary treasures would 
naturally invite him." All who are in any degree familiar wiOi German, can bear wit^ 
ness to the necessity that has long been felt for such a work. It is needed by students of 
the language at every stage uf their progress. None of thoee hitherto in use have been 
satisfactory— the best of them, that published in Philadelphia, in 1845, laddng verv ma^y 
(tf the essentials of a reliable and servicable lexicon. From a somewhat ckwe examina- 
tion of its contents, we are satisfied that Mr. Adl^r's Dictionary will be uniyereally re- 
garded as the best extant. Its great superiority lies in its completeneasy no word In anjr 
department of science or literature being omitted. We cannot doubt that it will ' 
at onoe the only German lexicon in use throughout the country. 
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